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fowbo to the conclusion 
^nothing of .any groat 
becii ^sUiblished by 
txoitveoH vague [sic] 
.over. -Stonehenge ". Thus 
WHa Hawkes in 1967, 
"liiys ujibh certaitt theories of 
which had been proposed. 
Nature, and elsewhere, 
MlawkiHe and Fred Hoyle, 
■kfuij with the observation 
’’'tge-has the Stonehenge it 
W desires. , Havii^ (found 
"delight wore- provoked 
iwal audience when ahe 
■ • ■“*: w ih8y ia®ed stones 
'Raiuantica' With the 
Parity perceived by the 
.fWsft; shp intfeep reted 
^y«,«ir merely ala 
fcleptiflc times. Needless 
1-55J of sympathy if 
T^.fttpaat withastKK; 
„J iy <Xn ^ opt even reach 
on the inevit- 
'.IpteipraatiOfis ”, 

■ ^patber 'dhbmucg 
• Wt^Niomers h ve hi 
, r ^ife- it - objective 
h ' be 

^Wfesaors hawkhts , 

Cbemselvee up 

wmple 
»i.bui only, to 
■Jone— ferg^- 


use, d tflie .Stonehenge remntos. 

■In foot neither Avowed hlimself to 
be historically very well informed. 
Mwh of the time Professor Hoyle 
managed to dodge the- issue faff 
purporting to answer not the 
archaeologist's problem but the sim- 
pler problem of how ' we should 
design e Slondienge4ype moniu- 
rrient. How should we use it to 
predict eclipses, for • instance ? 
Within the outer bank at Stonehenge 
is a circle of fifty-six boles, dug and 
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refilled soon afterwards, and now 
named after Jcho Aubrey,, who 
drew attention to them in the pdveo- 
teenth century. In articles, and in 
Stonehenge Decoded, a book first 
puhdHbcd 4ii 1965, and n«w » , vnliL* 
alMe in p&poifcacik {jFpntand, 40p), 
Pnitfeator Hamflcina had pnp|pas<?id a 
most fobp4ausU)!Ie . riieory of the 
Aubrey holes. They were seen 
sirrupiy as ah aid for use . in. « 
mbdemteily obtripKoated counting 
procedure for .eottpse prediction, 
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• which depended for its validity qr the 
foot that there Ufa certain rtatofal 

- periodicities of eeftipse' reourreow. 

The method proposed -was ifeitfor- 
.ttwiatety. of veny dubious d«t«>fwm4* 
: ca$ Vahid. In ilie <otf ita supposed 
'"reorjapkable acouracsy ■ at i one 
-point Frofessor Hawfcras c^usuaHy 
appHod one -of his rules to our ovyti 
cenpn^, deriving hjnar ©pilpses for 
1926 and 1908, both at best Imagi* 
,n«fy. .Thp troubie wWi epUipsaji fc: 
...thhrt thife are.in^ntoiy i^any ccUpsA'- 
; : !6(yicfo4 (baaed ' oh &"*6mbinpitaoii of - 
the sards and J, N.' Stc^twelL's ■ 

Weiftty-niri^yeAi 1 cycle), aUhougb. 1 

■most of them are o! Wy Ufttie VaJue. • 
At all ' events, , aft Appfopniato 

• eciiptse ifole could bo found to fit 

. almost * any-: large Munlber of ■ hodea j ■ . 
' Miss " Hawkes’s fe^s wepo pposr- . s 
standftbie : the Atsbrey tuples had be- 
gun to look like .one of those Jiatofo} 
‘difelhiaf ebtiftpu^raL ^ ©ut tirebvas eMry ; 

- chffldknortivs, wsittlght $ay tl»e s^me o£- 
our KrigehS iwithouJ ' supposing ' that ^ 

■ they hLfo no other u$4. HaVe arCh- 
WdtogisilB^ ^ ript ifeyB tended to take 
labels tod seriously ?' The fieaiket 
People' must be fotping in their 
' harrows At die thought that posterity 
remontoMis tfeem thue. 

j‘ but alto of! the, Mridb, dlfficUtt' l; 
; ^tertiKi' withodt h tolefably dieted - " i 
.•;;;sSye : ; Jo^wIe|lge : bf ‘;hsiro^im«ii ; 

: / -tferpi unll'ess k i& Somehow bppre* • 1 

tinted.. that after certain. P«iidds -. of ; ‘' 


^^-•1 -i-r'ii. i. 1 ' :-i •! 
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Iihil thf ivlipiv k.)ilc semis in ice'ir 
Ami "le-niK” i, the • r ■ h t wonl. 
Ili'Jh Pn i fe -.*)«*[ s Ho) k .mil 1 1 :< v\ k i n ■ 
decided llisil iht- Aubrey liolr. It 'Id 
Ihnr user lli.il llwiv w.is .1 
likt’lifnhiti i»f ,m ellipse sit certain 
linki. Now iii-ulilliie rn.iit might 
Ciina’iv.ihjy h.ivu formulated yeiuT.d 
fnks concern 1 11 *! i-Jip'.cs on die 
b.isii of eclipses lie lud .iciu.illy 
nlvtrud. hut he would h.it c hern 
turd pi e". scd to nuke gumnsili/.i noils 
from issi-miuMy undetected “dinger 
periods Ilnur. then, did he pm- 
cit'd V Neither author explained die 
problem from this end. Professor 
Hoyle .suggested ih.ii the circle of 
Aubrey liults was a representation 
of the ecliptic (the apparent circular 
paih of ihc Sun as it moves once a 
year round die t*ky). He suggested 
that there would have been a 
marker for His position of die- Sun 
on the ecliptic, and oilier* for three 
highly conceptu ili/cd points con- 
nected with die Moon. 

We know somcdiing of the intel- 
lect ual .stingy Is of the Grcekix- when 
they arrived at similar notion* more 
than u thousand yeans later, but this 
is itisdf no argument o no way or the 
other, liven w It is a piece of 
history wordi hearing in mind when 
wo consider Professor Hoyle - * claim 
to see significant in the fact that he 
was led to an understanding of bis 
own technique from a .study of 
Slondiengo. Thin, he said, would 
have been “ sjI range indeed if Stone- 
henge had no astronomical connoia- A 
thin Bui ihe problem was to 
decide on a historically plausible ** 
Connotation. The well-tfoctinmnied 
Babylonian methods of 600 n.r. 
had wemed to him " no more than 
obscure numerology **. He wa* a Iso 
constrained Lo add at the end of a 
paper describing his own solution : 

>! a most remarkable point <vriU re- an 
maim. The method could not an 
work.” No wonder that professional ^ 
archaeologists were sceptical. r / s 

iDespite all this, it was really 
Professor Hawkins's show, a fact, of or j 
which we arc reminded by quota- tW( 
, libns from the Daily Express, the r 
Daily Mirror, and The Observer, <in ni e 
tnb. covers of the re-issued Stone- 
hf/ifje Decoileii. The mil secret of , IK 
Stonehenge, as every new* editor i,,. 
knows, is (hat the whole world loves 
a Druid. (The Druids of course had KIL 
nothing lo do with the building of ij s t. 
Stonehenge.) Professor Hawkins i 
produced his book wit of a handful ;, T \ { 
of artlcJcs, slender, but of some th e 
originality. Jn them he had shown ««k 
restraint, but the book, hastily at 
Assembled with die collaboration of poii 
Orta “neither astronomer . nor had 
archaeologist ", throw sobriety to thB in 
mods. ;. Setting .asida the nieio- plai 
dramatic and tiulo biographical style, and 
and even, overlooking its ‘central beei 
asu-o-anchaeoltjgical theses, the book sele 
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»ry h ,r 

‘(hwv.oj with H «M«, 

numherx „f meoaliih , 1 -J ^ rel1,es r w,w "It" 

to the poi n , of f C si,i - immediately observable. 

cles with due atSS* sit nm ^ lh “‘ 


— W nOTa 

(down to |/ 4 o in ih« . ^ 

m*Jnk*p 2 i^ had been 

H Professor Thom’s cod 
as to neolithic metrology d 
dry were astonishing, HI 

sc* of ,he 

time was even more so. HiJ 
for site after site a 

W1 * «* San «l Ihe'SS® 
proved that n calendar hri k 
use in which the year™ 
mto eight, sixteen, or ^ 
two parts, But he also kfi M 
in the mind of an impart, 
that some of the align** 
lunar, while some DoinWi 


v- 

ll lC ivv.t M'i’t' ol uotiiv-Hy leaves us with many unanswered gn tally written in f iiglidi but I tan 

ff 'L I his stage really coin- gUMM* At « simpler level, are puhlidtcd m this I ri-iwli wrMmi 

L f . . . , r f r ‘.. ,atl » barnw alignmonta admirably explains, and in detail. IiU 

bi say that gu |1,l| N U» ta- found- / (There is a Mispi- mctliuiK of micrusopie an.ily-is ol 
M in rt,KMCnl T' T ?' ?' 0l,s,y running the marks f suggesting, for invt.mee, 

1 nreJise position* of the from a tamuAus in North FicLworfli Ui.,l they were pul on a given iihkct 

IJ * trenw were not m all m Lite direction uT 4he avenue at at dillereut limes). !k also piesenis 

immediately observable. MonriionBej Why so many obxcrvu- his own nou.ii.m f«„ smnmari/ine 
Litf Pii'i'i holds that in Cuith- tom&s l is Nil, bury Hull— giving ii a I lie inieniions of the engraver 
KfU'n fan-like arrangements of structure on top. pe-nt^aps-an ai.Li- ;|i|,e reasons I nr thinking Hie 
r,rf djviccs for calculating llie mfna.1 aArononiuxil sight? (Just marks to he a Imui notation are 
yji generally • unobservable. Ultuik nl alii liUit .roeem digging when strong. I he luiigih of a mouiii is 
,fl«livnics. Hie problem is a a HicudoMe ami a «rteip4adder might approximately twenty -nine and a 
l j^iples one. and h« view* have revealed all. How natural Dial half ila^v-s, bat Liu- preoisc lime of a 
L likely in go unchallenged, there should be nothing insiile il ! > new Moon (or of :■ full Moon. Tor 
to. WO nuulcriv solutions, a ml Weis Hire lintolleomal coherence evi- Lli.w mailer) i.% not easy to disiiti- 
fci une may be filled to the dcnccd by neoHlhic design mirrored guisli. and a -casual observer un- 
jAgal remains ; hut lie can by a deep social conformiLy? Was aware o.f the pr-ecise period w;iH 
, be aid lo hive explained by Uhero perhaps an academic rivalry often imrodiiee extra days of lunar 
Hie originators of the between different groups, or did invisibility. Reckoning to or from 
gt, rows arrived at the sup- some sort of central neolithic the firsi time lie sees ihc new 
pillion. This delracts from National Trust supervise .their activ- crescent, lo m from ihe last ereweitt 
lliflinews of his argumeiiil, ily V Where did astronomy Fit into viv-ble, and m.ikiag .* mark for each 
prjinly docs not refute U. Hlw religiious life of tiliu comnmniily V day. lie will score perhaps between 
i*«e. as lie slioss < beyond all Amd, above alll, wihore did it all twenty-seven and thirty -one marks in 
lyanls in rile eanih m those start? h ‘‘ month “, The artifacts discussed 

As Professor W. Hartner Ims ex- du indeed have markings in multiples 
lfc«or Thom is usually almost plained, an early awareness of the °f l ^' s 'V’ 1 1 - "’hilc the marks seem 

autious in his dawns, but on movements of the consultations is ■ ° he * roil P e i J iuv ty n^turaHy 

„ m occasions be allows *., L ' . 1 ■«»' quarter months. AUhougil -ilias 

1 . -- ?tirtntnr^n» HI -in l-il’i.mitl^ munria. : .1 ■ . i _ ■■ 


rS or SttiTn^C ^ occasions ire allows °' ™ C ." nMC Sl, .‘ 0nS ,S to quarter months. Although -this 

bright If ff , ° f 0ne a m w speculate freely. He ■‘PP aront 1,1 l-.larrale seal impres- summary might seem intolerably, 

from thp i' ■ “ ar t c * 4 C knu»« at first hand the si,m die of the bnirtii mi lien in in vague, lilie hook hvaV should go far 

dates whi ^Bnl. ol sailing in western Scot- B.C.; but this is far from being the to convince the sceptic, ft should be 

Connie of oeniuriw nfiiT waters ; but is it legitimate eariiesit arliifacL of prehistoric ast-ron- fl ddod that -Lire maikiing> occasion - 
cutipw. ol centuries of the nisA.«, ,inw. ih : .n i,ho , .... a .v ha ve the anoearance of the. 




,L„ t-.-i „ . « HiimcrailQl 

me number of days in riie corresponding “months 


s and possibly a hinar 
r suggested by Professor 
-inoar A and Linear B, 


occurred more commonly than 
others, and that these coincided with 
the computed direction* of sunrise 
and sunset at Hie times of winter 
and summer soiNice, and also with 
certain extreme directions of the 
rising and setting Moon. WhOrii 
calculation was done first is a 
matter on which the book and the 
original article do not agree. Be- 
tween writing the two. he heard that 
C. A. Newham hod found an align- 
ment with sunrise nt the equinoxes. 
Rsfai ming to hk charts . he found 
more vigiwfic.im alignments which 
lie had previously overlooked and 


was even suggested that some of the 
points through which Professor 
Hawkins drew hrs lines were not 
stone-holes at all, but I tad a natural 
origin, which implied that many of 
ihe supposed alignments were foriui- 
Ions. But no one can really be said 
to have dem oft Shed ihe general 
ihesis that Stonehenge incorporated 
same astronomical alignments, 

It is extremely unlskely that this 
wild ever be rigorously disproved: 
and tliat we can say as much is 
a&ttost entirely dae ip tbc Uboura of 
Alexander Thom, until ten years ago 
Proicxxor of Engineering Science at 


in the book was able to add eight 6 

equinoctial Jettons to his earlier studiously avoided Stonehenge wlfh 


doubt that most of Professor 
Thom's book wiH stand Ihe test of 
time. In it he show* ihat the men 
responsible for the circles built 
nearly 4.000 years ago were capable 
or working within very narrow 
limits. Professor Thom underscores 
the urgency of accurate surveys. He 
shows that the Avebury site, for 
instance, was set out with an accur- 
acy approaching one part in 1 , 000 ! 

and yet even scales of yards and 
m^rcs on some modern plans might 
mffier by more than one part in 100 . 
■hanks to the accuracy with which 
Hie rings ol megaliths were set out. 
Professor Thom was able to show 
Inal they were designed on at least 
six non-circular geometrical plans — 
as ellipses, for instance, or flattened 
circles . with component circular 
arcs drawn from different centres. 


* — - -—w all,- uj 

worn the direciions of lfc | 
dales which tend lo be 
couple of centuries of the nbei 
century b.c. The lunar ori« 
were touched on in MegdhHt 
but only briefly, and % 
Lunar Observatories now a 
ment.x the earlier volume 
author’s results are, if asy 
more interesting than before. 

To appreciate the achieve® 
those who observed from the ■ 
ilhs. while keeping their achieve 
in proper perspective, we shoe 
least keep half an eye m 
probable evolution of their od 


rises and sets over a differed p 
of the horizon on succttshtd 
that at midsummer it recto 
greatest displacement along fel 
?on in one direction I north), nil 
in nridwinter it reaches ito 
extreme, it would have hea® 


nw wmrnwm LI I l-l'l ivirl XM I VI l | LU IW Wl** U I I T 

Mnc, as he does, thait t-fu* tides omy . j, n hLs fc irge q „ iirUl w lumc, l .* ,c appearance of lihe 

thveheen vorreltiictl with the boatLft-f-uUv ill usl rated with photo- Wropnate lunar pliase. 

* motion 4 , 0 M years ago? g K , plKi K hd— like Prolosvor -mom’s . «■* lo *« 

I improbable, perhaps ; but buok^-with excellent line drawings. J; " . M . r ' Mat^aAs nwll- 

iW this explain ihc motive for Mr . Alexander Marshack presents W,v ^ he hna% 

toj so many observatories / If tmiel±i] evidence for systc.uatolly cv ? l,ce {or . 

^pirtlhcrhestaof Medttcr- rccflr ded lunar observation extend- 

an ofhiriKc And. il so, was lin hmk.-» linn tram A.iritr. aisnotalnon wHh iimnuil and anlbro- 

* iny appreciation of the far n . ^ in ‘ )U i perhioidim cultures to P onior l >ll ‘ ic draw-irvg and *ymbolism, 

p Correlation between et iipM-s ,« ' i f ^. { ,,i ‘] ni |. . ■ il should be possible lo add subslan- 
I 6 e different periodicities which m * lrt ««»r knowledge of the 

II « Principle be guessed at ^ m C -rfH».il WjIKH^ to ToS«l T ! l - ^ ,^ iri - lla1 atlih,Ues . . of 

Man deduced from the lunar -V* : f. . one i’ . _ ^ palaeolithic hunting communities, 

town*? h is extremely diffi- Jf' ^ ^ “ And rather ihan scalier his peank in 

bknmv where to slim It nil stH1 ° . c,uars l,le Wcr divers obscure articles, nmv we not 


Once H was noticed that (beW» know where to stop. It i. s all s l “ 

rises and sets over a differed p»ta m accept will) on l a second fiyru ‘ l i ra pcop es ‘ 

of the horizon on sucnssiit dfe. wen such a sentence as Tor ten years Mi 


■ , i, r i cl , c,uars ° ww '* cr divers obscure articles, may we not 
tnctilliiral peoples. hope that he will write a sequel for 

Tor ten years Mr. Murdvauk has ihc same publisher 7 


■ Vlvil 5UWJI a SLIUL'HLC i|\ * 'vn j win .i »*■ i . ivi«ii vinivn ii«* nix. owtiig puuiniJVI I 

ofejM then was to predict the been studying engraved bune and Our knowledge of prehistoric life, 
ol ihe maxima of the perltir- sloni; artifacts, on which are and preeminently of its a.vtnmomibal 
ncjvte.” The megalith builders sequences of marks which liave been nspeut. Jva* come a long way during 
out rite maxima, certainly, seen by oilier* ns evidence for a Hie last decade, and for this we 
todaim HiaL they ilated them, decimal system of counting, a.s hunt- should be gimeful to the enlightened 


(.-An cine, u vwhiiq nave reawwrcwim uiai mey lUiitHi tliem, aecimai syMcm m eiuiuLmg, a.s nimi- snouiu dc graieiui io inc cnngrucncn 
to fix die two turning they recorded longtime in-g tallies, or as a ritual, ccremonkil, few who Invc siippr-MSwl a hunum 

permanent dircclioo markers. lW^ik k one which demands at or sexual symbolism. Although ho i-. teinlenoy to read one* own sermons 

lYHnhl IlntiA U/IAN A nf i.k.ti.i »!.. >. A«tN<.Hiiiillkr 11 ilm ra rtf 4 lirtllLrLliila • rtf rllr lal- enoc n iwrl . t-wm iliv In 


S( 

s 


madi>. 6 ± the time as to think that a : ‘i 
• mama js a substkute for a hew • 

The tragedy T b that he has ;o . 
something worth M,ying. aud that by w\ 
V. fofuslng to refine it .He . Is 'foiling to' . J 
communicate iwith . those whose 
; judgment is worth haying; . ... . .40 

_ Tt has J on g . been recognized that 3 0 ' 
.the ^avenue” at Stonehenge is „ 
oifeoted towrds midsummer sun- & 

. rise, and seventy : years ago Sir fv 
. Noiman Lockyer even, oiedrtq c®*: 
culaie from this the djate of' con 1 - ' • 

- WAwiton- pils method yeas at. best ■ 

.. probabitwtte, since we do not Jotow 
vyhrther sunrise was taken as the 
■ glint of the Suo, ;orTh'e $pptar- , 


iiiit 2 d u by ^u^rconwcrtoS e r^ £ 

sSSaaM-rwiss 

subs^ they began to nibble awuy throughout the British T*s ^ havine ^l 2 Wn from ^TlVrcnt centres. 

;SSfSa' 

■ f n , ’ ^*1 the horizon selves hw for itm r«o«ji n ^ IP ^ 1em " oaMcd the “ megalith ic vnrd ’’ 1 ? 11 

wmm 


an -if £«# T. ^ . J1UL reuaoie. 

and dwt many of the stones had 

cS.j 1Sh,rbKl : *"* ^ horizon 
arieoted was a crucial factor i n 


^.fiiied JS 33 £a a dto in 01 

MK-tmtos, and Urel^anoies,. Jts A- 8 o 3 SctS fi : skv SZ * 4 ™* s *'« If Britain 

is SfAtS* deSCW,t ^ tone - was tout the bonk around IheihdrumiSu cEf 6 ^ ln J 967, m * e w**® <5 
.ww adapted to a popular audience, miahl well hBv<« kun i,- , mon ™ Ien l Stonehenge Decoded and nr flui 

b^u«fy. its author xati i?ot ha«i ■l 5 , St?S! 3 £-tt ' 

regained so untouched by tho 1 ■ ■ west, ft- la tgejy by association. There is little 

m** archaeological: criticisms K -■ - • ■ l,tUe 

imarta Ad t&iwx limn .1 1 - ‘tL* j. .1 JM* r 


iiil 


' Mih'dsci'.a i' ; 


* " . ■ -V* 

>. , , \ ^ ' 


1 Circle ai 
- TemDlp Wood 


jiiica --.of ihe EuM. Sun, : : x>t sbme '• • .. .' V 

interriiedinte stole.) More than si' • • ;; = •' 

oemury, ago EdwartJ Duke hod' i-r-[ y 

noted other stones 'aUgdfaii' whh thio '■ 

swprisfr at the 'itime bf ahe h>h 4 icel' ; .. s ; 


or 


!- Qriajtly- moved' by a tfevwv visit to :i : : v'',;:- - . . 

the; monumenL in 1 M 1 Professor. ;. . - ; Vv ^ * 

HOwobis and ore .aisfotan** . ca-ku* 

1 Wed ihe 1 directions of I2fli "sfgnlfi- MooiVDaWnd Beiftnoch'/. . . 

ositt lines drawn, between the pbsin HUI. Sqs IqsSt (a) . i» • p—— «■»-«— ■ ., -j, , u a • '* 

toiiis 'of < paM of stones as marked " !K ! v*. *TT\. art ■ • ' 

relatively amaU-roale-. charts, a . \ ' ! iQ6jB — — i : s * 8fl •, ' 

„ afl6haeok>»i(vts We» So suspicious, •. . hlplij' •- :> o-.‘ v . 

^fotind Ihai some.tlirections' •' '-i-' 





method, found in many of ThonTx 

Thom's examples, is 
potentially very accurate, 1 "BY 
of arc being easily achieved, aj»* 
foresight. Mount Leinster yy ■ 

is ninety-one miles fnwi T 

Mclrw. (ft is not absolOfcytj. ^ 
incidentally, that Thom a T fc j . , • r NNItl ! 
ignore re-fraction in aziiww ^ lcs s mi 

sight-in g over a coastline.) H * 
likely that some calendriol g 
gious motave— or both— 
plain the wide acceptance t? 
first -type of observation. 

Perhaps comparable taw 
vations were made almost “ 
neously, but it la unK»| 
nature of ihe Moon’s- fl 
habits of rising and s«trtf 
fully appreciated at aU 
AWiou^i in any month (M 
riring and sotting j»Hta 
between certain limits, a* 

Sun’s over a year, yd w 
Uwmfidjves now! vary as 
suocesrive months, the ^ 
the second fluctuation a 
than, eighteen. yeors. And 
there is another very * 
lion of the limits, due 10 f, 
which , the sixteenth-centurf- 
astronomer Tycho Bran* 
enaify supposed M .ta!*.., . , 

Ckst to discover. '• , ’ 1 

Professor Thom show ■ 
era! mcgalithic 
name Which is cental nl/ , 1 ^ 
order) give conoJusive MW? 
the ' finrt two effects 
for, and very strong « 
some aHgnments ■ can ^^ *- 


ow to mate by machine 


ii Before describing the significance ticiun fund ehesv pluyer) V. Butenko, 

and Long-Kitiigo of Dr. Jh 4 ivinmk'« algorkllim we Dr. Butenko is attempting to im- 

sliouUl UiNtinguwit between two pl«nen 4 the Bolvinnik aitgonkhm at 

tod by Arthur -Brown. (ypex of chess position, quiescent a sdenliflc institute at Novosibirsk 

Longman. £ 2.50 " and non-quiesccnL In a non-quies- in Siberia. The work has been in 

— ' cent position there exists the possi- progress now for some three years 

mini, a. bi,il >' of il «P** ,pe or H ^ 1wk or and K & J s , of , 6n l 


^within ihe randlv vrnu computer programmes excel, simply tMe of Dr. Bidiwmiik s earlier 
hence known because the “infallibility" of their volume lies. This title is indeed a 

Wee”. The calculation makes il easy for them contradiction in itself— there is ab- 

"4 a nrotfatnml "vMfP’ -ii U> examine the most intricate and solutely nothing to show that Dr. 

ches are Xartv miLim 1 lengthy sequences of moves. In con- Bcfltfnniiks nieilhod has any right to 
gau!, buUi^heT PsTh- to. « ls jn Huicscent positions that be callcd-an algorithm, 

stone par excellent it programmes are the weakest because After a forty-seven page descrip- 
5 treasonable to anrue that * cre ' s no known method of accu- ^ ^ algorithm Dr. Botvlnnik 
Jfogiwrone vioukl incormirate rate, y estimating ihe merit of a g j VM “ . . . 6 U positions for study. 

^ that could be us«i in * JH>sition and it is therefore impossi- -j-; 1Bse are token mainly from my 

F** WtM ifth/hi ^j ve a We to diffcreirlialc correctly b«wcen own prftct ice ", but he fflih to 'nten- 
Sf^iog problem of similar ,hc meri,s of Positions which differ t j on j mw . or why these postaons 
:'ta»tor. complex-in only in some subtle respect. Were j 10U y be studied and they seem to 

Lr^noik wus unrki < 4 im. accurate estimation of the merits of i^] c or no relevance to die 

Rfornioii . of the neriml SUL ‘h positions possible, the next remainder 1 of the book. He also 

B an, electrical world chess champion could quite gj ves a brief comment on (he 1967 

. ,f 4siQn anil for the rv,J ( PW conceivably be a computer pro- mu ( C b between a Soviet programme 

i£^to*rned himself laroelv fe rarnmc - . . and an American one (the USAR. 

iSto r chess. This hook is Dr - ButvinmkN algorithm rs .onh wori) As to the last piirt af the title. 
HSWr. a iranslatitm of an «PP*Ktabl« it> mm-quiescent pos-.nons , |ong . ryn g e planning Ii menrioned by 
^ which 15 . an<1 KS *‘ uch iL C 1 ,n * r,bul f s l,tl,e ®[ the' translator (not the author) in 

SS-S-toi Jlsnriihm for the nothing to the science of computer lhree paragraphs in which we^are 


■ fUJtnntnm fur Ihr nuuiuiu ih uis r r.. • mice — : - , 

and^grwiably ii chess. Its only possible contribution lo!d tbaL ihcre seems to have beep. 
ho , Amdamental defects would be in the speeding up of the link, forma! woric,. along these 
n “vv. '. analytical precedes that are re- , ines « 

^briefly; ; s a quired when a non quiescent ^osi- rftiK bookj then . does not live up 

’’'fh guarantees finding hon .is being examined— but it is { . {k arld reputatiou df J|s 

jtol g ■'problem if a clear that iA/> algorithm could never The booJc could be. read by 

i 6 ^hd Wh& diwovers : have this} efrccL t rhe basis for ^Dr. c h c ss player trf dub strength 

that' is the Bo'tyinrtlk’s algorithm is a know “ ^ arrfi - wh0 also has a grounding 

S5S*»iN* •*«? to ip m».hem a .ics.brn it ■I^.b.s.w 


eoieet, ano 

effects, in tte ^ 

the geomeoiy of the 
-• mqgnlbh buNdem. wta *■ 
fiSewro hce, Hrid , -."fg 
•which Professor *Jhom s ojjj 
reminiscent, at first 
out hues poinih^ to 
toa 9 ofjlhe Moton'ta .... 




I®!! 


of an >dl* °L : Ihe. minimum m^^r ot .P " alhcmil ,i«, b qt ItW.be said 

possible moves ,n which ««* qua 1 on ^ M d0Cs fll > service to the authors 
...VOntWnation board can reach each • * rep ul;i 4 ion. .. 

ffi&tttS ^srsrssr^- 

PS&cbamtt ■ S’.o 


FROM METHUEN 


Coming an Juno 10th: 




Critical idiom Series 


Lilian R. Furst and Peter N. Skrine 

Designed lo follow Realism, in Hie same soiies. blit an independent wo it; 
none the Ihss. tins study defines and describes Ilia Naturalist movement 
ol (he later nmeloenlh and early twentieth centuries 

90p net ; Paperback (July) ; 4Qpnat 

Methuen Library Reprints -New Tides 

Richard Pace; A Tudor Diplomatist 

Jervis Wegg EG. 50 net 

The Rise of the Pelhams 

John B. Owen C5.G0 net 

The Romans in Spain: 217 B.C. - A.D. 117 

C. H. V. Sutherland Illustrated £5.00 net 

Coinage in Roman Imperial Policy 31 B.C. to A.D. 68 

C. H. V. Sutherland Illustrated £4.50 list 

The Romantic Assertion : A study in the language of nineteenth 
century poairy R. A. Foakes £3.75 net 

Sebastlen Le Prestre de Vauban 1833-1707 

Sir Reginald Blomfield Illustrated £4.75 net 


The Shakespeare Claimants 

H. N. Gibson 


£5.25 not 


FROM TAVISTOCK /T\ 

PLAYING AND REM 1 IT ^ 

D. W. Wlnnicott 

Dr Wlnnicott's presentation of his theme, vividly illustrated from clinical 
material, conveys the sense of the magic of living - the fofo da v/vre - we 
all intuitively seek. The book constitutes an impressive addition to this 
author's published work. Its appeal, liko its subject-matter, is universal. 

£2.10 net 



MU 
AND 


■f ,T, | 1 J 

u | 1 1 to i- H 

p i r i f v, 1 


A Study of Group Feeling 
M. F, Clough 

From a series of lively case studies. Dr Cleugh argues that morale is a 
main determinant of diBdplina, and discusses the dovelopmenl of Ilia 
group spirit essential to education, youth work; and social life generally. 

£ 1.75 net 

Behavioral Science In industry 


MWTMWf 


Donald E. Super and Martin J. Bohn 
A concise Introduction to tho field of occupational psychology, moving 
from a survey of earlier theory and research to an exposition of contem- 
porary approaches to the study of individual behaviour in relation to 
occupational performance, £1.76 net 

0 R. COMES or AGE 

A Review of the Work of the Operational Research Branch of 

the National Coal Board, 1 948-1 969 

Rolfe C. Tomlinson Foreword by Lord Robens 

This study, as well as recording an Interesting phase of Industrial and 

scientific history, makes a significant .general statement about the' 

practice of operational research and the use of the scientific method In 

tackling management problems. £2.99 net 

New Social Science Paperbacks . 

Family and Social Network Second edition 
Elizabeth Bott Preface by Max Qluckman 

£1 .60 ; hardback. £3, 26 net 

Reason and Vio lance Second edition 

R. D. Laing and D. G- Cooper foreword by Jean-Pauf Sartre . - 

June 10th- £t.0Q; hardback £1.90 net 

Madness and Civilization 

A Hjstqryof Insanity In the Age of Reasdn , 

Michel FoucSult : . . . June 10th £1.00 net 

Criminal on the. Road 

A Study of Serious Motoring Offences and Those Who Commit 
Thqm 

T. C.- Willett! ' ■< -r aOpnet 

Operational Research and the Social Sciences - 

■Edited by J. R. Lawrence . .. • ■ , . . '• £1.9p net 

Industry and Labour in the il.S.S.R; 

Edited by G.V. Osjpbv i ■ 1 r : - ; £1.00pet 

■ Critical Path Analysis In Practice ' 

Cpllected Paperopn PrOjeot Cohlroi “ . . ! 

1 Edited byGailTfiomley . ' £1.00 net , 
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POLITICS 


4.6.71 TLS: 637 



I Jonathan 
Cape 

JUNE BOOKS 

The Memoirs of Marsha! Zhukov (£6.00): A 
mnque picture of Russian military life over the 
past fifty years as well as an import am historical 
document of the last war. 704 pages of test, % 
pages of photographs and 8 maps. 

Guerrillas in Power by K. S. Karol (£4.95): A 
remarkable, documented analysis of the Cuban 
revolution and the problems currently facing its 
leadership. 

MF by Anthony Burgess (£1.60): An outrageous 
entertainment about a 20th-century Oedipus : 
Greek tragedy an d vaudeville on a single stage. 

Jeremy’s Version by James Purdy (£1.85): From 
one. of America’s greatest living writers comes 
an enthralling family saga about the struggle 
between two dynasties. Set in the mid- West in 
the early years of Ihecentury. 

and Descants by Robert Coover 
(11.85): • Fictions ’ by one of the most original 
voices, n American literature whose first novel. 
The Origin of the Brunists \ won the William 
Faulkner Award. 

m'aXiST ,s i n !r ?, ack Yet hy ***** J °"<* 
tti.mJ). If] this skilfully woven novel, a wealthy 

executive is kidnapped by a group of young 

diop-ouis and taken to a deserted island. 

Cold War hi a Country Garden bv Lindsay 
; (>utteridge <£ 1.40).: In a jungle full of creatures 
■ £?,^ Sa r age thtm a ny known .to man, the 

uoilds first, mieroman -fights for survival.: A 
tlinJJmg ; mixture of espionage, mystery and 
science fiction. . 3 . 

Poems by Hermann Hesse (Cape Editions: 
paper 40p, cloth £1.05): The first British edition 
of poetry by the Nobel prize-winning novelist. 
Tianslaled from the German by James Wright. 

by Nikolai Zabolotsky 

(Cape Editions: paper 40p, cloth 90p): Poemi 
Ul f major Russian post-iievolutionary 
. poets. T ransialed by: Daniel WeisSbort. ' 

Bending the Bow by Robert Duncan (£1 95)- 
The new book by one of the leading contempor- 
ary American, poets. ' npor : 

9^ and .° ft* Mawidlade Cat B iyrfa 


Orlando ^ 

Kathleen Hale (90p each?: The fMtwb of hint ' 
Orlando classics to be, republished by Cape in a 
new and. larger format. "v . % ■- ; . • ■ v, :?■ 
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Relations between nationsfeeping it in the family 


JAMES N. ROSENAU : ‘Mice in ilie pus! generation. Partly 

The Scientific Study of Foreign l J? u rcason is Him there is no way nl 
Policy discounting the effects of the net of 

fVvii;f»r vt 1 _,;n , n a forecasting; and ibis is only one 

47_pp, CoHicr-M.icniiIl.in. £3. illustration of Hie basic difference 


between human society ami the ob- 
Thc first academic students of inter- jeots of die natural sciences, 
naiional jffjirs, being historian, by AnoUier illustration is the .lifri- 
irninrng. tmt naturally inclined to constmenne hypothec, in 

ircdt ihe i siibjeet as a branch of his- jnicmaiiona] relations which can lie 
lory They were scarcely interested , MIK| by ^ritucc. I, is rarely 
", f “™ casl : n e, developing theorctl- possible lo use espcrimenlal nielli- 

sSSESSS wSHsS* 

Sisrs 

Setom StScfsS 

po/icy rr y HMF 

commanded little respect among ' ,* lb ' ,r J u ,? s tficnlifically 

those concerned with the actual con- l '^-. As Professor Rosenau rc- 

duci of international affairs. No k ,n °? urse ,}> f a Jwtogue 
Foreign Office look notice of the ?*!"“" W ^ i[ h l c J n, . ,s hl ' "moral 
academic experts, as Treasuries might L °P St:icn £ e • and his * analytic con- 
tiike notice of professional econo- !>c,ence ■ lhe trouble with those who 
mists, because "such experts had no '? ant . 10 . develop. general theories is 
expertise It is Professor Rosenau’* that Uleir “ Unt ,m P ulse is always to 
view rhat this humiliating situation u ? , ralher . liian down lhe 

could only be changed bv applying !adder abstraction ”. In so far as 
scientific techniques lo international any va,,d hypotheses on inter- 
affairs: in other words by bringing nat . ,onaI relations have emerged at 
the subject within the ambit of the 1Q . lhc 13:151 , ! lirt y y Ci,rs » lhe y arc 
social sciences. simply of the kind that would once 


social sciences. 

It must be questioned to what 
extent it is possible to succeed in the 

.bkt. 1 _ . 1 al. . 


simply of the kind that would once 
have been called " lessons of 
history'*; for instance, that every 


challengmg task which he sets him- g . real -P 0Wer chat acquires the cajia- 
self. Even more than the established c . lty ,0 produce nuclear weapons 
disciplines of the social sciences, the ]t a moSrl sobering experience, 

study of international relations and w,is lc,lds 10 niake them less 
seems to be scarcely susceptible to rather than more aggressive, 
truly -scientific techniques, Quantita- There are nevertheless important 
live measurement, for example, is respects in which the study of intcr- 
rarely passible. Professor Rosenau national relations can benefit from 
makes one or two gallant attempts, the intrusion of what Professor 
one m studying the potency of Rosenau calls the “ scientific con- 
v ^ r! f, 65 > n influencing the sciousness ". It is certainly valuable 
■Himiues of United States Senators in counteracting the prejudices and 
, . ons of f ore *8n policy, and preconceptions which the historian 
;rrX.“: awwn » thc powibiliiies unavoidably brings to the subjea. 

a consensus 00 such Since history has been concerned, 
overseas aid among ever since the Middle Ages at least, 
^wnal opinion- 1 essentially with nation -.stales, k ha s 
Sc of jn J* 1 "’ c . 0nK * 10 he assumed without ques- 

procis 1 t nmi ) ll0n arc tho unfcme and 

JJJr vLu, i , a .* Pr^JU-ioua, and natural objects of study 'lhc fact 

sion conc,u - thal nm aH -nations a« y states, nor 

■ CCh ' , slales ?«»««. hits been over- 
oven more uncertain venUirc^f ihH J° oked lllUd rec ™ 1 y«»rs in taking 
psephologists have found more thUn 


there arc innumerable ,, 

J aras-fs 

: aa~S>s 

5 ’ taons, science, ract |gS? 

ogy. and so on ft,? £ 
I- governments are of courlcn 
n among such systems. H 
L n v* necessarily ovorrkl ! 
y others. Systems analysis 
: ,n f rea «ngly significant. 

? t tlie . unders^ndia 

r complex web of human « 
Professor Rosenau righik 
lhe . d,SJ, mction o£ intenudi 
; ?^ ,onal .Politic is becomS 
, kj®* , so is the voghJ 

• which both have hiihenote 
1 pressed. 

; «'* a pily that Professor h 

niaikcs ra.ther heavy weaifa, 

| soientiific approach to tfie t 
1 His book is a collection m, 
written at various dai ft , 

1 «ages of hi, m 

progress, with little revisioea 
1 mg. It Ls much too long andtt 
read. His reaction away frt^ 
historical approach has led h 
treat mere events with m 
disregard, except in so far a 
may occasionally illusfrare « 
his .theories. Sometimes hit p« 
tion .for pure theory blimfa Is 
dement a ry facts which would 
been obvious to common sen*! 
he wonders, should the oonfS 
Vietnam have become " mwib 
part of the American poliiktli 
ess " ? Why should it have ia 
1 966-67. “ central to the ocau 
of candidates for lucal offices*! 
confesses himself “ hard prrs 
discover any theoretical propose 
that systematically link the a# 
events abroad to electoral m 
and outcomes nt home". Tkai 
ere aire surely very jdak i 
people cannot hear to fliidW 
brothers, husbands and 
killed, muimckl or denwmh»|g 

• remote Asian jungfc for 

hk* cause, they will Maim any 
who seeks clccled auihorityj 
them, vdwtlior local or ralioafl 
political scientists cannot ySB 
a theory which will yield son 
conclusion, they have soffiml 
go before they supersede 
assessment of mere historiui j 




ShelhBbok^: 

EXPLOR- 

ING 

BRITAIN 


l ril!P. 3 ii- he 'f ”0^ and breddfh of 
bMlaivtraok, but. accesBible, places : 

nl nur Mums- bkJ T.j . - -Tr . 


I tEdSore)^ LVUll,S 811,1 JOHN m .i\1F.R 
World Crisis 

280pp. Hutehinson. £225. 

.;‘.'FPr Capitalism in its latest phase 
is again creating the conditions for a 
convergence of working class protest 

by an Oxford economist Ji the main 
theme of a nw selection of Marxist 
essays on the contemporaTV order. 
,Nbw because there has; been 
nothing as good since E. P. Thbn» 

S | 0 4 Cd ^? ?» °J Apath * W-Tn'; 

I960. New ' also because' World 
Crisis coiMams by far the most 
original and challenging applications 
-Qf. Jte method at present 

k >,tti^wx>dc- 0 i 
mftny i hacds, !a n overaii yiew j s hard 
• td rgtVe : ■ suflfiice. R . tp say Ihai, i! 

l * ie .PoRfical perspectives 

of |b5 ln(erflatioq;iI Socialist^. 

: on V varidty 

of _subjepcs, front Ppdi ■ Foot on 

: fhipejifalisb today.- but the 

jjpifii® thfemeg are essentially 

-..V. . Impqwiibjlitiy .of prOgrefe.'Utidaj aaiil : 


between classes 


■=» v - 1 i'^ -j-'.-:' y 


Bal'^alnyaluft indesd;£l.8S, 
‘ s N ' i . : '■ ' ; At aMBoaksolJers : 
•' • : !;•:■ '• John Baker . 

.i :■ : 4 . : s B - Opera Arcade 

Pah Mal|,;Londpn,i3Wl -J 


^dSSS&i 

■i, 


• • .;’v i'-;i ’;' ; j jvv'-i-f-" 

■ • • " •, . ••!••••■■ _■<! l» 


: wrnpst Jtbdut' 


written. There are no slogans, no 
hectoring. Peter .Sedgwick, in a re- 
markable opening essay, manages to 
derive almost every salient fact 
about the poverty , of the postwar 
British. left from an account of a 
single -demonstration against 
German rearmament in 1955. The 
seetions concerned with imperialiaii 
and the Eastern block reveal an 
impataence Mvbh aH those whose 
minds stopped working at the same 
time as Lenin Van d Trotsky’s; and, 
having :• taken ibis plunge, the 
authors succeed in breaking a deal of 
fresh ground. Nigel Harris , shows 
ho\v . the.-.imernatioiiaHst links be, 
ween the rich and poor workers of 
the world have been broken, and 
aigues that, however painful the 
l3«t, tmt solidarity must be rebuilt, 
ptfis Harmftn. i nfias ibaf im Marx- 
ist can attaob. any loyalty whatever 
to the. rulers of* Eastern Europe and 
Russia, whom he designates .as 
state capitalist " ; 0 [ great interest 
here Ls thc material , about Left 
Vpposwmn in the Eastern block, and 
& “** ; the ruling 

wte . pf: the area as a class, in^ the 
Marxian sense; •'.•• •. . 

obvious "by- now tliul 
■a- S ociafcte. lake their 
£22L ^ from the nnjve. 

.f tf i ^ 1 originated’ 

J S ; l against Stalin* 
a? U i%. do Jbii.Wfth very litde 

nSEPtfuSSB: ,f or ' lhe 

Hppes of Marxism is ,to. be found 
a . conviction that 


■ No one could accuse theco^j 
tors of over-optimisn,. TwsW 
milicivnial sentence quoted *JJ 
beginning of this review com 
the end of a chapter which Wj 
■grimly that capiUtlisn 15 
mainly by war or 
for war : that the inJerwinc*®! 
international competiiwo 
level and others spells 
and possible death for nu*fja 
that the urgency of j 
alist- alternative depends..* 
moment on a handful I of .ro«5 
the advanced indastri^ ^3 
the globe. Not a hopeful picwp 
Or ii correct one ? fl 
vay. A gfeal deal of 
required l6 analyse 
Uus symposium in detail Wg 
case some of the matc na ' f j 
oniy to those who are “TO 
yolved in -rhe si/Uggle or 
the views of Ihe c0 . B ^y^ 
brief review can only J 
intelligibility of the boiJ^Ja 
p»thd 2 er and non-jqrnwwgSj 
There are obvious e^Sw 
book whiloh la}* sutn 
the' politicization of 
perfiaps odd that ovkf-^ iui 
contributors . ait 
More • is lequired 
protetopiah support ® J 
Urs than a quotataon fro" 1 

that eflfedty oven if ' W- 

of mace which 
of-Sghiiiess fo some a 
. ibis is a chaliengins^ Eki 
book, more uspfW jg" 
academic or jour^h^ ^^ 
Bwoi«g «> undeSwt*^.,^ 

■ revokitiona pc*; 
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*, Version 


Version could be James 
-.mosi ambitious work and will 
’Mainly be his longest to 
'lift ed “ Pari One of Sleepers 
ZCtmvd Valleys", it is. we 
Ut first of a projected trilogy 
1 , 0 he linked by l heir locale 
-11 Mid-Western town. Thc 
iHiHii's Version could (to be 
yniind for the best of Purdy : 
is clear and direct and 
m [o deceits and misundci- 
E; and “Jeremy" com- 
&. a little theatrical and 
L t . m once too sweet and 
Kisier. The worst of Purdy 
■ te sieved out of the subtitle, 
f question of length is impor- 
idh regard to Mr. Purdy. His 
rfwici and novellas have been 
ilby distinguished authors and 
mho have often referred lo 
dstiveness of his economy. 
E ii nothing in Jeremy's Version 
axnplelc'* as some of lhc short 
n: nothing as compact as in 
i rf the novellas. While pro- 
d comparisons would be unfair 
Ac attempt here is so different 
ajlii be as well to be reminded 
hk of his, qualities curlier ex- 
d with such brevity, 
i “Colour of Darkness", for 
ipk.se have this opening sen- 
c' Somotimes he thought about 
ft. but a thing had begun of 
amally after the boy went to 
i thine which should have been 
iffa bul which was not : he 
I ni remember now what 
bd looked like." Easy as 
idj breath- and yd in forty- 
: i«d< he has eslablislici! 
injur Kbiionships, thc central 


chm acter. a style uf life itlie von is 
called - the bo> the theme and 
the precise nature of a puzzle which 
is both common experience and ex- 
tremely peculiar. About 3.000 
words later and the story is told 
without fullering, having in that 
space been transformed from a 
drawing-room comedy to a family 
melodrama. 

Melodrama is a most favoured 
form of story with Mr. Purdy and 
nowhere better employed than in thc 
novella “ 63 : Dream Palace " where 
bhe “ hero ” strangles his own brother 
after several very theatrical incidents, 
ending with a visit to Oi liello. after 
which his stage-struck companion 
attempts a homosexual rape on him. 
Thc story is very far-fetched but we 
are forced to go along with it — and 
not permitted to dwell on it for loo 
long. As the language in Lhe short 
story is simple, so here the operatic 
plot is simply told. The whole piece 
is no more than 20.000 words long. 

Jeremy’s Version is about 100.000 
words long: the trilogy therefore 
could be 300.000. and here there are 
few restrictions on either language or 
plot. 

Jeremy's Version is the saga of two 
families— thc Ferguses and the Sum- 
mcrlnds. both in thc American Old 
Testament Powerful Strange Folks 
tradition. It tells of two mighty 
women, both well-connected, both 
dictators, enemies and opposites — 
Winifred Fergus, fearless old spin- 
ster and family-consumed sister to 
Wilders, a dissolute financier and 
absentee husband to Elvira, beauti- 
ful boarding-house landlady and 
whore: and again, like all of them, 
" family-consumed ”, Elvira’s family 
is three sons. Dick. Jethro, young 
Rory and Matt, the " adopted " son 
—and she is a lover-mother to nil 
of them. The story is located in thc 


Mid-West and set in .iboiil the l‘)20%. 
lhc action k violent, gothic, but 
mostly kepi in the family. Elvira 
eventually decides to divorce Wilders, 
thereby lighting a long Tusc. Wini- 
fred urges on lici brother to defend 
the lawsuit foi honour and revenge, 
and the course of events includes two 
possible rapes, lost fortunes, drink, 
fights, “ unspoken of'* crimes, lurid 
revelations about smalltown sex, 
scandals, climactic effects, a son •. 
attempt lo shoot his mother and a 
canvas oT characters drawn, mostly, 
in blood. It is perhaps to protect 
himself from the assault of his own 
creations or creatures that Mr. Puidy 
uses the device of the long flashback 
Jeremy is a boy of fifteen of the 
present day who stumbles on Mutt, 
R survivor of the old times, and 
becomes his " amanuensis the 
loving and credulous outsider, like 
u perfect reader, perhaps; but more 
like an audience. 

For this book, like much of 
Purdy, is saturated in theatricality. 
The whole thing is a " tall" stoiy 
and often appears too Tar-sl retched. 
Matt, who ’’ tolls ” the story, has 
been an actor: an ambition shared 
by at lensl three of thc leading 
characters in thc novel itself. Scenery 
is always described flHily. like a 
backcloth; most meetings are 
old-fashioned “ dramatic " ; the 
characters make a deliberate En- 
trance or- Exit or both, and the 
people 'themselves live in a welter 
of operatic blood, tears and sweat. 
(There is little toil.) 

Yet Mr. Purdy forces you lo go 
along with him. Despite the total 
failure of Lhc flashback device and 
the boy- narrator, despite the tedi- 
ously confused opening, despite the 
reluctance to solidify character early 
on which may be intended to murk 
a slow Act One but which appears as 


a churlish and unnecessary with- 
holding of information, you arc 
gradually drawn into the live*, ul 
these people. There is a great ileal 
lo put up with. 

Fur they are awash in self-love, 
mutual love, and Mi. Purdy's lose. 
He is, us always, at pains to say how 
beautiful they look: he cannot bear 
anyone not lo look beautiful— wc 
feel the author is more sensitive on 
this than his most self-adoring creu- 
lions. Thc few who arc not beauti- 
ful tend to be monstrous. Mis heroes 
and heroines in fact are a package- 
cliche of one area of American 
fiction, more usually associated with 
the South — Aristocratic, Beautiful, 
Wasteful, Passionate. Charming, 
Wild, Talented, Rich (or Formerly 
Rich), and they move in Torrid Heat 
or Torrential Rnin drawing fioni the 
Earth and the Past and the Family 
both a sound and a fury which de- 
taches them from most other mor- 
tals. But Mr. Purdy makes the 
clichd work for him. If wc stick at 
the bonk for long enough, wc care, 
on n personal, insistent level, about 
the fate of these people. As they act 
only on primary motives and carry 
out mostly primal acts, so wc arc 
tensed into the primitive circle a com- 
pelling story-teller draws about him 
and wc listen. 

Bul Is there more than that ? For 
Mr. Purdy as often attracts us by 
the telling (as in The Nephew) ns 
much ns by the talc ; could it be 
here that he has lost thc graces and 
retained only thc considerable but 
more common gift of the story- 
teller ? After all, if we arc prepared 
lo read on. we will race to the end 
of many stories— the compulsion to 
finish is in one way a mark of many 
a genre novel. Perhaps Mr. Purdy 
is turning this type of American 
novel into a genre. And certainly 


torn the middle of the road 


COHEN s 
biuellon 

f Constable. £1.50. 

nun at thc wheel 
fcUundry truck drove in 
*./ roin die first sentence oF 
minion wc recognize the 
2 tough-guy Style of thriller 
1( asks to be read in one 
tJJ® 1 iransallanlic accents 
•jnpany television serials 
onceaiing battle against 

i2*5? r precinc * “f whnt- 
flff ft*- V ako holds out 

? knl 1 r WC rC 80in8 t0 8el 

tJki h i C * il ? ,s and no fancy 
toft? plun 8 |n S straight into 

l!ffik; Mlha,,hereWiU 

med/m f „ opening has 
J3z{ lU 0n .. l ^ e one hand, by 
rSZ. led . IOUs introductory 

haHl.* ab,e 10 bu!,on ’ 

rfts nd ' d u rB * him the 

ttlk w . Subse£ iucntly turns 

«« introductory matter was 


necessary after all and the author hns 
to come un with the flushbiicks. then 
nothing much has been gained. Thus 
Stanley Cohen starts with a lenxe 
account of two kidnappers making 
off with the eiglit-yenr-old .son of a 
wealthy businessman, and then uflcr 
a mere twenty pages cuts back to tell- 
ing us about who lhc kidnappers nrc. 
their previous experience and quali- 
fications for the job, how they 
planned It, and so on. One feels 
slightly cheated by this. Why didn't 
it conic first ? This jumping around 
in time looks .suspiciously like fancy 
stuff. 

Still, it gives Mr. Cohen some- 
thing to write about in the long 
wails between the telephone conver- 
sations in which the kJdn&ppers 
negotiate with the parehts. As time 
passes and the fuzz close in (mostly 
as the result of some menially 
subnormal goofs by one of the 
kidnappers), relations between the 
two villains become increasingly 
strained. The stupid one, wrho smells 
bad, wants to kill the child. His 
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fort or guidance. Money solves the 
immediate problem: then she meets 
a failed professional football player 
and goes with him through ade- 
quately described forms, of' physical 
conjunction which are, Mr Bogner 
suggests, a manifestation of both love 
and desire. But it does not last. 
Sonny asks her lo perform a service 
for him: in fact to please the owner 
of his old team, so thal he can get 
back into the game as scout or coach. 

; Everybody wants something from 
Jane. Sipce Sonny does not believe 

that bis old f r Send Jhe team-owner 

red II v wanted what he dld JJSS JL 
since Jane hits no! foW him thai she 
is excessively rich-ni»sundersland- 
ings abound. 

In the end. Jane 

. the marriage overtures of a g 
financier who wants her, * p . ■ 

: ular form of sexual satisfaction (a 


‘ proof of love ?) and " class ”. *' Mar*, 
rying him seemed to her that failure 
most likely to succeed." ■, 

Mr. Bogner is knowledgeable 
about almost everything societal, 
and does not fall when It comes to 
more personal matters either. 
Behind his parade of knowledge add 
an over-bright and - brittle manner 
there is a good deal of real psycho- 
logical wisdom ; and. in. the case of 
Sonny, Conlon and Jane’s father 
and. mpdier, an ability to create 
quite reai people. Jane is a different 
matter. Another Tronic title, suggests, 
itself, albeit one 1 used before : ’* Poor 
Uttle Rich Girl". The last line in 
the book is lid berk but her Jewish 
financier’s —' * there Is no ' sadness 
•adder than getting what you 
want”. It is a little too obviously 
■.arrived at, • \ 


there die times when the In tin u viritin 
eating her rapist raw and the saine 
girl tin full menstrual flood) ;ui hour 
Inter seducing a fourteen- year -old 
crippled boy; when cr^pto-homo- 
scxuality and crvplo-inccxl and 
crypto -aristocratic ways sicken the 
plot : when those golden privileged 
childhoods and perfect beings ot thc 
past— when all thc sperm-splattered 
scene appeals as thc empty silt-bed 
of a drained -out trad i lion. 

Mr. Purdy seems to be aware of 
all this, and uses it, but not well 
enough. Jeremy, after all, is a child, 
and this is full of a child’s fearful 
exaggeration and lies and fantasies. 
Bul Jeremy is not, here, convincing 
enough to be thc author. Thai man is 
still Mr. Purdy himself, and there is 
a feeling that the “encores " shouted 
at him aflcr previous performances, 
the bouquets from John Cowpcr 
Powys and Dame Edith Sitwell, 
Angus Wilson and others in the past 
have over- intoxicated him. Some- 
times in a description, or more often 
in an exchange with the family, we 
have again thc best of Purdy: n fierce 
and deep sense of dangerous con- 
frontation which Ls gripping — as few 
writers can be gripping. But he it 
eager to give us More, Morel 
Encore I — and he raises his voice ot 
keys up the passages or jumps to a 
climax and stubs that first fine 
accomplishment. The whole de- 
livery has been hotted up. 

Yet there is n way lo sec it nil an 
the working of American legends, 
which hnvc attained mythical weight, 
and American history of a sort 
which hns n-ltiilned common literary 
currency, into a grand irngi-comcdy. 
There arc two other novels to come 
as companions to this. Perhaps one 
will be true tragedy, the other the 
real comedy. Then Jeremy’s 
Version could stand between thc two 
as a fantastic commentary. 


colleague U more intelligent, does 
not smell and is nice to tihe kid. We 
also learn something of die family 
fife from which young red-haired 
asthmatic Gary has been abducted. 
Bored and deprived of aflfection in a 
home from which his parents arc 
usually absent, Gary finds the expe- 
rience of being kidnapped a not 
entirely unwelcome change. 

When the bad bad guy hn hern 
put behind bars, and the good bad 
guy is still at lange, and Gary has 
been returned unharmed to the 
chi% bosom of his' family, it does 
not take muoh to- guess that things 
will not stay that way for long. The 
blurb speaks of an O. Henry twist a* 
the end that will “confound (and 
reward) the most jaded mystery 
addict". Unlike the easily con- 
founded (and rewarded) mystery ad- 
dicts, readers of Huckleberry Finn 
will not be surprised to find the 
wheezing lad following earlier 
generations of American youth and 
lighting out for the territory. If B- 
fea Lures are still made, this mighi 
make one. 


Tom Sharpe 

Riotous Assembly 

"There is true comic geniua here . . . Cruel, mocking 
ridicule seems to me tne only sane attitude to take towards 
South Africa . . . the book is every bit as much a force as a 
social satire" — Auberon Waugh, Spectator • £1.90 

Jay Martin 
N athanael W est: 

The Art of his Life 

"I must record my gratitude to Martin for bringing together 
this definitive collection of information and vivid 
reminiscence, and for the insight he provides into the 
development of West’s art” — Philip French, JVem Statesman 

Illustrated £4.60 

James A. Michener 
The Quality of Life 

A personal view ofsorae pressing problems., £1»75 

John Keats 
Y ou Might As Well Live 

The life and times of Dorothy Parker. "Touphin g, absorbing, 
and generally tough-minded biography”^ : 

Mordecai Richler, The Guardian Std impression, 1 £2.75 


Seeker ^ 
Warburg 
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The soggy tale of Dr. Sigi 

I'*' 1 ,™* I' 10 * 1 5 I Tur .i tin Algu. Ami uh.it guucf nun- CimfriMiltil by such a gallery of 

iliu I usshms of (lie Mind i! er * ho h;i-» l" My son, l lie doctor, lie mil-cases. wlut a chap like Sigi 

A Novel of Siginiiml f-'rtml. * u \, !| to most lic.inijHiI manners needs is some good chums, and Mi 

ni,,. i # - I , c „„ ■■■ '*■ Jmlic very firsi ** buok as Slone provides ihem lavishly. Fel 

Bihliocrapliv ihssell pJ/ *' ‘ A ,r ' prefer. In call his chap- lows like Josef Breuer. Carl Jung 

— ' 101 s ~"V^i. uged isscnlv-Mx. is walking Allred Adler, Ernest Jones, and A 

Ir . , ... , iipliiJl with his girl-friend, politely A. Brill join him on long cigar 

irviny stone, Jikc nis predecessor answering her questions : strewn vsalks like a crew of boy 

* Jollies, linos in Europe un scouts and do evcitimz thins*. like 

am nine mirror in which Americans l *. ior f,v * »«« »« the Medical m . lga ,i ncs in(I organizing 

may see ihenise se-. nlain In tusi 1,111,1 because ih.it was the hist way . I,imn ±> ni.igazincs anci organizing 

previous “ *£' A 1 Ssieutifie training; mteriinlional congresses. Sigi. of 
JL, u-,sr.ii /V,. f" 01 really tlK. probably have the greatest Medical «une. is always pal lent and hon- 

' .' Jt . A potty Mhl the F'acullv in Eurone. P«vr this nut few oil rah li* in his fripndshinc : and 


tf HQLOQ^ ___ 

c™tf n a body n search of the real Freud 


ET- r' re:ill r r 

t A r/\r l I U ' in Europe. For tho pa* l fev 

H- 1 ? f ^ U J Vw lV1 [- ,S 101,0 1 have been working full lime ii 

JatU lun Hhtt: hook clubs like Professor Urileke's Imiilute of Physiol 

to C.lll trio na.ssiunufi 1 prti'illvp a.^niiiC IlflV. Hrlk'Lfli is linn ,-if thn 


probably have the greatest Medical course, is always pal lent and hon- 
F'acoliy in Europe. For tho past few curable in his friendships ; and 
years I have been working full time in when his jolly, bearded companions 
Professor Hrileke's Institute of Phvsiol- /whn -,ri» aIiiiquC fgvIn.T ihtnn. 


. : J ,,ok ^ubs I ! fcc Professor Hrflcke's Institute of Physiol- (who are always ' saying things to 
to call the pa.sMuniite creative genius «»'■ Urftckc is one of tho founders, f)| m iji e “ You ire { nnn wal 
of ihe West, through the characters » lo ng with Helmholtz, Du Bois and Loor ance ’V Trite? in X Jnihi. 
of two unlikely, simple-minded Ludsvig of modern phpiology. Under IJJJJJ *?"!? UJ' 
bohemians, Michelangelo and Van # ,,s 8l,l t ,fincc 1 Jwv ? already completed w r n l/ 01 " W are treated by, 
Gogh. Ho has now turned his fo Y!S- P 1 *? 6 ' “ f ^"al research and Mr.! Stone with the seventy reserved 
attention r six ycirs of conliniiai re J ,, * Wl ' r, 1 irJ I*»Pch on them; in 1877, Jpr bad hoys who let the side down, 
wrilintl i X l bc(0 S, e 1 »?« iwenly-one, I did a paper But hard work and virtue are. as in 
fu.,1 A l_*, l *™ sc * ,rc ,. ■ upon the on the origin of the posterior nerve the Alger stories, eventually re- 
Heltl of creative medicine, and has roots in the spinal cord of the ummo- warded ; Sigi Is able to muse 
reduced it to a smoking, sprawling eoctei ; the next year r published my proudly tint in even , the «in3S5 
rum of gossip. His achievement is, ftn»hiu« on the spinal ganglia and c ; lv F ! SSL™, s na est 
Jn the most literal sense, immense. B P |t,al cord of ‘he pdromyzon ..Zj ;, 5,3 .’ ’ t^ V 


j.i in us i menu sense, immense. «• «« peinwnyzon - ■> 7 - — * 

Siglj^s tho kind* 0/ so n cWy ^thcr’ {£? in i" P f l N ° f “rprii in «^ ,an . ^ ‘Y* T vlc ^ O"*" 1 ® 
would like to sec wow into a c- g ! ri lil , k . es u le . n years Lo marry make him human) is his twenty 
doctor ; » wide-eyed, Earnest half S 81, m w,lich l,ine l,e pn»grM«s cigars a day. alluded to, in a tone of 
wit— dutiful, devoid of irony with SSj?- ^jimocoeles _ to nuddlc-agcd prescient foreboding, on average 
that prim scholarly manner that M?. who tcH hun 11,0 slran E esl on ^, evc f ry three WW- He suffers 
mothers everywhere will recognize as iSE’m-i , . . and dies from cancer of the mouth, 

tho stamp of a good boy. When', ns }na l j. Nm^n y Mn' l hfl book is condes «^ d Inft ex- 

! ,C . ™ kcs t,is hook, biit °hc has^hcories abouMho ^ ^ Written ' and “ggy 
every morn ins i!El? ,, i lcnl ? uman Mind— theories which Mr° ^ Ilh ” nacknov ' Icd 8 ed quotations, 

restitute of 8 the UniveS° °Sr 510,16 r ?l 0M » Z dia aramming neu- Yet there . lie ^ he six years of re- 
Vienna, wo can see dhnlv miflln^ri rone . s w *^ dl ° bewildered excite- search, faithfully set out Jn a huge 
hiER'iXt 5! ^£ m ^ 01,tN ? ed of a mum teJWnir the neich- list of neoofe .. a. * 75 


CI.AUDE SIMON : 

Les corps coiidncteiirs 

225pp. Paris: Editions de Minnit. 
1 5fr. 

Les t'ltr/ix roiiilmttfurx begins with 
an encore : the first eighty pages are 
appearing for ihc second lime, hav- 
ing been hived oil Iasi year and pub- 
lished independently as Orion 
avettKle (reviewed in ihe TLS on 
September 18, 1*170). Orion avvtt^e 
could have been mistaken for an nrt- 
book, appelizingly got up as it was 
with reproductions of the paintings, 
engravings, posters, and other 
samples of art-work on which 
Claude Simon's mind and perhaps 
even his eye had been fixed while 
he wrote the text. Such case of 
reference from his descriptions of 
wholes or purls of pictures to the 
pictures themselves made it more 
Phan ever obvious what a profes- 
sional unaiomist of pictorial forms 
Simon is, and since all his books are 
made, essentially, from sequences of 
stul or moving pictures, Orion 
nveitRfe was just the right format for 
exhibiting his high and distinctive 
literary skills. 

But it was more than just an 
exhibition. Its deeper .purpose was to 
make .public, and to an audience 
that started with 'himself, the private 


Vienna, wo can see rtinVlv ^ nl! t,ie b °wudered excite- search, faithfully set out Jn a huge 

w-d «£ IS &£■& S25S a 1 "# h - "? of 1KOp,e co " s “ Itcd «■ “ d of 

young man, another American folk- klatsch For reasons whleh u 6 ' lbe tC ^’ An . d tIle bIurb carries the 

hero } the bespectacled student who amhnr ' , 1 h c ^ n d,a encomium of the Collector’s Edition 

|n*» from hi, tenomont on U,S “e s °Sk vT™ nf rtir?“ b1e ' Club Choic. That there sLuld bS 

l-ower East Side to City College In* 2J 1 oC Curo P c , l . uril an audience at all for more than 800 

f b ‘ing wealth and gloryto SldgST bltfrl in^ & mes .° l such 8oI «™ stupidity is 

hta h indulgent family. Meed. Sigi §f“ beds and the ° f '? ri ^ ng e ; ,ou 6 h > 11 is V't more 

flr ?“w Ihe I'dlif as Ragged Didr 3 Eb ftSr P i: - S "f?,™"* that trend of best- 

and Tattered Tom in Ihe dories of eyebrows rtSt^TtaedS 1 ' SS^fcSjSL *1?™^ 
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ii srariL-a wirn numeir. Hie private 
meaning which an album of espe- 
cially provocative images lield for 
him. This meaning could not be 
decreed, only discovered, by the 
exemplary practice of hricotasc: that 
Is, shifting all Ihe bits and pieces this 
way and 'that and seeing how they 
combine. Les corps conelitcicurs is 
three times <the length of Orion 
aveitgle, but It adds only marginally 
to the rflivv material -worked on in 
thai extract. At this greater length, 
rnough, 4here is .time for 'the right 
feeling of oppression to build up, 
as the novelist’s imagination turns 
m circles. 

From the title onwards, Les corps 
condiKletirs is a novel rigorously 
Jocailzed An, a human body. Holding 
it together |hcre is nn //, a pronomi- 
nal wisp of a hero -recognizable but 
never identified as a Frenchman in 
New York, A number of the sligbr 
ter. more banal episodes of the book 
cart 'be fitted into a single olirono- 
logical sequence: // walks through 
too sitreess, has a pain in his liver, a 
omnk in a bar, and finally goto back 
to bis hotel -room, where, sick or 
drunk, ho fails on tho floor. Allcrna- 
UvcJy, it might be that the whole 


novel is arranged i* 
time ami v pace of a ‘ 

t. ‘hat when ihc hcro^Si* 
woy, .the contents sin! 

- at ri 8j l t. angles to his Ji? 

bon. -being projeziions BPF 1 
1 and cnioiiional dis’omfli 1 '^ 

; “■ ™'5»u« , hfffftj 

foreign body, a Euro wan * 

- an Americiin orgajiism. ^ 

, lf it hadn't been for thbil 

f ! oni provided in Orim ! 

. there would be no tS 
, corps couJurteurs which s jj 
, c P |SOd *s relate to exisiin fi ^l 

■ *' 1 an^ which arc invented nS 
t °!‘! s hfc-story. The twocj 

, are dissolved into one: bioS 

■ "S'*"* may be a til], -y 

: tableaux from the S 

! ^ be lent a -fugitive anim£q 
the intensity of die gaiefotkJ 
on them. Simon's point is <y 
words, as in paint, fiiereunoa 
demarcate the verifiable fra 
active, since to someone sittai 
ing a book both are iraafi 
the same way, he long ago a 
the idea -that a novelist iftj 
treat Hie animate differently* 
the inanimate when both ml 
modelled in one medium. 

Even by his standards, f«n 
conanctenrs is a notably a 
book, in ihe unrestricted sts 
that word. It opens on a k 
window full of disjointed ed 
quins and there are pleniy ofj 
minders later on -that, for Ssati 
Is .women’s bodies 'that mottatt] 
bearing .the novel's title in mind, 1 
conducive to a fiction. Thnsi 
of a novel itself is ako clearly si 
to mimic -the anicirlationofiM 
and Les corps coiuluciem k,m 
sense, a replica of the mtooa 
plates shown in Orim &m 
establishing how corporeal rM 
work by folding back ibeiLitf 
flesh -which ordinarily hide tea 
ihe case of the novel, itfipaj 
that is exposed 4s Simon's 
he works towards the aphnffld* 
the memories that hare bwn & 
glng him. 

■It Is easy Jo overlook the 
cdly intolleotual annslure 
gives SlmonTs novels thar si 
so superior and absorbing > 
gifts Cor the recreation of tr 
ieal world. Les corps conk 
docs not, for once, imwjf 
terms of .people or >P lac ^ 
of .the earlier noveJs, but it df* 
its own as a wonderfully 
and consistent book. 
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society everyone wants' » 
Over-reliance on mncWn» ' 
think and aot for tten.^JJJl 
men loss of confidence m 
ego and physical parwp 
famous writer used to a “ KU ? _ 
is unable to sign a contract- , v 
Incrbasintgly, whnl 
dread most threatens to hajjw' 
slitting of mankind Into 
plebs. Do^jerately hying to 
tain a remnant of Inters to. 

. among their subjeots, the? JJ 
lteed to provide the djslr J a " C j 1 
wIJ ward off the boredom 
plan living. The 
ohology dreams rip 
mixed tag-wrestijng witat ^ 
each team wuaed after f 
‘ theory. Bread and 
and staged massacres, -wg. 
device palfc, 
ammuoitioii take over. W 
the scientists have heat 
the popufai 1 fiervour, >i» ' 


III.HJKNIIKKGEU: 
p^uui? *>f H'P Unconscious 
Uninrj and Evolution of 
Psychiatry. 

, Allen lane Ttie Pfoguin 
VSB. 

URPWOI.I HKIM : 

I 

. Funun-i. Paperback. 40p. 
UiPK B M.CIGII : 

I 

, judin Vista. Paperback, 75p. 
XS RVCROPT : 

foniana. Paperback, 30p. 

sfacoawious ” is so impalp- 
i concept that the date of Jts 
cannot be fixed. Gregory 
ert the authoritative historian 
alkal psychology, confidently 
ii» having happened in 1893, 
ifir when Breuer and Freud 
fcj their study of hysteria. But 
» Lav Whyte in his erudite 
a The Unconscious Before 
Jhysh down that the discovery 
imwmwious 

IW s«ne two centuries, roughly 
rlfOO u> 1W0. . . More (ban 50 
(J i in Enfihtnd, Franco and 
uj alone, whose works arc 
i Lwsible, contributed during 
tadicd yean from IftbO to 1880 
utniim of a steadily developing 
a of thought regarding the un- 
iwinind. 

* hint, fullest, and most solid 

* of the whole matter is pre- 
dbj Henri F. EHenbenger in his 
K book, the product of ton 
ri«duous inqu-uy. 

k two master words — “un- 
»nd “dynamic " — - gave 
1 •pportunil y for semantic con- 
a Philosophers used these 
Alone way, psychologists in 
c *; Hughlings Jucksou and 
P^rd among the ncurolo- 
riV/hc psychiatrist Moreau de 
fieh gave .the term a special 

* nis own. So long as " iin- 
w remained an adjective, 
iijing fltictuuicd within rather 
‘tetikm accordance with the 
txal position of the philoso- 

® »ho adopted it- 1 lerbart, 
w, Beneke, Schilling. Schopcn- 
~ out i when the definite article 
J, J d ^ it converting it into 

s#rt!- W ' waj ’ Wl,s »pcn for 
jjujs abstract idea, giving it u 
“™t i0 n, and crediting it with 
^ and statutes oF its own, 
^ ln . regulating its sub- 
activities. 

■J?- of course, the central 
. tmd psychoanalysis the 
rhSf 1 ! 6 ' ‘ frefessor E-Hen- 
d| H« , s from alinosL 
^SvK rs < ! n the history of 
JA^ycb.atry m that he gives 
^ survey of tho’ work of 
cy |0 D r contemporaries in 

,0r ^ rc Janel - Alfred 
1 hbm ’ He soberly re- 
^aggerated pruise of 


these rivals on the one hand, and nn 
the other Horn the depreciatory dis- 
missal of them and theii claims 
which is characteristic of the 
majority i»f writers in this area of 
contention. In Professor Ellen- 
bergcr’.s assessment Adler is n ot con- 
temptuously belittled. Janet is not 
found guilty of plagiarism and su per- 
il ckdity. Josef llreucr has justice 
done him. 

These have lo be rescued from 
neglect or contumely, but when the 
appraisal of Freud's life and influ- 
ence is in question, the boot is on 
the other fool. A legend has grown 
up depicting him as the hero in soli- 
tary combat with unscrupulous 
adversaries and apostates. A search 
of ollieial records and other contem- 
porary documents by Use Bry and 
Rifkiin, and by Joseph and Rende 
Gicklhorn, supplemented by the 
direct inquiries of Professor Ellen- 
berger, reveal a less colourful state 
of afTairs: 

The legend considerably exaggerates the 
extent and role of nnti-Scmiiism, or 
(he hostility of (he academic world, and 
of alleged Victorian prejudices. . . . The 
legend discarded, we are permitted to 
see (lie facts in a different light. Freud 
is .■Shown its having ail avcm'ge career 
as a contemporary academic man in 
Cenliitd Europe, a career whose begin- 
nings were only .slightly hampered by 
anti-Semitism and with iiu more set- 
backs than many others. Hc.'ivcd in 
a time when scientific polemics had a 
more vehement tone than today and he 
never suffered the degree of -hostility as 
did men such as Pnstcur and Rhriioli. 

. . . Much of wind is credited to Freud 
was diffuse current lore, and hi* rote 
was to crystaili/e these ideas and give 
them an original shape. 

Freud was not a man of forgiving 
disposition : the wounds inflicted by 
defectors Mk-e Adler and Jung 
rankled and provoked harsh retro- 
spective judgment of (heir motives 
and chu meter. On the whole, inde- 
pendent opinion had been ready to 
accept these harsh judgments, but 
Professor Ellen berger gives good 
reason to revise them d rustically. 
Thus Adler. blNeriy repudiated by 
Freud and commonly dismissed in 
textbooks as ihc ambitious contriver 
of a super lie ial psychology of power 
is shown by lillenbergcr's careful 
survey to he not a mere dc via lor 
from the f reudian canon but an 
original thinker who illuminated ego- 
psychology and provided an open 
quarry of ideas Horn which many 
have borrowed without acknowledg- 
ing the debt. 

Freud's hostility may also have 
played a part in bringing nbout the 
virtual extinction of Pierre Janet's 
extensive observations and theories. 
Freud resented the widespread and 
-unwarranted belief that he had 
appropriated many or Janet's con- 
cepts in his study of hysteria. Janet's 
critique of psychoanalysis at the 
International Congress of Medicine 
in London was a further ground for 
offence, though m the following year 
Janet had -publicly deplored- the 
purely destructive approach to psy- 


choanalysis i, n (h L . p a ,| n j j-rcnch 

psychiatrists. During the greater part 
of his long life Janet enjoyed a repu- 
tation comparable to Freud’s: but it 
did not last: he did not form a 
school or attract a devoted following. 
Professor Ellenbcrger has collected 
biographical and evaluative data not 
easily available elsewhere. He shows 
how unwarranted has been the neg- 
lect of Janet's work in ihc past fifty 
years. 

'Hypocrisy and the evasion of un- 
pleasant truths were qualities wholly 
alien to Freud’s nature. He had no 
lime for polite pretence. His com- 
ments. for example, when told of 
Adler's death in Aberdeen and of 
Eiusk's suicide bespeak a- lasting 
enmijty. expressed wtfoh uncloaked 
frankness. Similarly, in 1937 when 
Janet proposed to cal] on him in 
Vienna, Freud refused to see him, 
explaining in a letter to Marie Bona- 
parte that he had thought of offer- 
ing some polite excuse but “ 1 have 
decided agftiiiM that. There is' no 
reason for making miy sacrifice for 
him. Honesty the only possible 
thing : rudeness quite in order." 

It seems likoly that the origin of 
some of these rifts enn be traced lo 
the period 189-1 to 1899 when Freud 
was in trouble with neurotic symp- 
toms of his own ; he was struggling 
with his self-ana lysis and clabornt- 
ing the basic principles of his theory. 
Professor E'Jen berger holds that 
Freud was then passing through a 
"creative illness": from such an 
ordeal he would emerge with a per- 
manent transformation of his per- 
sonality nnd the conviction that he 
had discovered a great truth. 

It is appropriate that Freud's 
system, which had derived some of 
its basic features from philosophical 
concepts and hypotheses, should be 
analysed and appraised by philoso- 
phers. The latest effort in this direc- 
tion is by the Grole Professor of 
the Philosophy of Mind. Freud does 
not add appreciably to wtial wc know 
about Freud’s work. Richard Woll- 
holm has written a lucid, well-orga- 
nized expose of the theory and the 
manner of its development, but Ihc 
account lacks sinew and suffers 
greatly by comparison with Paul 
' Ricoeur’s subtle and penetrating 
essay, which appeared six years ago. 


IVih.ip-1 the (liilciciicc in 110(1111 ami 
iiiCisivcncx'. is rclftiu-d !<■ the fact 
that Professor Wollhcim has h.ul a 
personal psychoanalysis with conse- 
quent bias, whereas Professor 
Ricoeur has not. In a revealing 
obilei dictum Pmfcssoi Wollhcim 
asserts that rherc is a massive litera- 
ture mi ITcud, “most of which in- 
sofar as it docs not make a direct 
contribution lo psychoanalysis itself 
is not of great value 

Penelope H.ilogh’s unpretentious 
little biography of Freud is much 
indebted to Ernest Jone.s's siatulard 
work. It is written from the uncriti- 
cal standpoint of an ardent believer: 
thus wearc assured that a very minor 
essay by Freud f Thoughts for the 
Times on War nnd Death ") “ should 
be read by everyone ". Lady Balogh 
innocently repeats erroneous stories 
that have become part or the legend : 
about the neglect of The Interpreta- 
tion of Dreams on its first appear- 
ance, and the victimization of die 
Australian clergyman Donald Fruser 
and the Swedish philologist Hans 
Sperber. She dears the character of 
psychoanalysis in general by the 
slightly debatable assertion (hat they 
never make immodest claims. 

The inclusion of Wilhelm Reich in 
a scries of " Modern Masters ” is not 
easy to justify, even though some 
people have agreed with Reich's esti- 
mate of himself as a prophet bring- 
ing a great liberation lo mankind. 
There can be no doubt that he was 
insane in his later years and that his 
early work warranted the culm ver- 
dict of Charles Rycrofi: 
his allegiance to tho natural sciences 
compelled him lo deceive himself into 
believing that his ideas about energy, 
love and the cosmos were the product 
of some inner process of development 
which led him to contusions which a 
number of pools, mystics and theolo- 
gians have reached by subjective and 
largely introspective routes. 

It is hard to understand why Dr. 
Rvcroft agreed to tackle the uphill 
task of finding valuable ideas in 
Reich’s copious writings. Of two of 
Reich's books Dr. Rycrofi says they 
are readily obtainable “ but should be 
avoided by anyone who wishes to 
retain any respect for him Evidently 
It is at best a fugitive and cloistered 
respect, unexcrciscd and un breathed. 
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MURIEL BEADLli : 

A CliflfTs Mind 

294pp. MaeGibbon and Kee. £2. 

The author is the wife of George W. 
Beadle, Nobel Prizewinner and 
former President of the University 
of Chicago, with whom she collabo- 
rated in writing a popular book on 
genetics. In the present book, Mrs. 
Beadle takes a look at what psycho- 
logists— principally, though not 
exclusively, American psychologists 
— are doing In the urea °f v 1 ” . 
development. She ii particularly 
concerned with fundamental work, 

• which it is her evident intention to 
bring to die notice of parents, teas- 
ers- social workers and others in the 
: hope that it may widen hotfeotw and 
suggest fields of possIWe a^pMcattort, 
But she is most cu refill not to seem 
: to chirp scientific authority for any 
particular educational philosophy- 
Mrs. Beadle describes recent work 
on the development of behaviour in 
1 very young children tmd the genelicti] 
and neurological factors on which it 
depends. She has also a good deal 
to say about the development of per- 
ception, intelligence anti language in 
children and puls considerable stress 
on the importance of geneheal a* 
opposed to enyironmen|al fuclofi. 

■ At the same |ime, she points out the 
somewhat unreal character of this 
dlchotoipy. and deals; sens(bJy and , 
' well with the ixpiokive issud of ipdr vt- 
dual differences ifi imelleetual eapa- 
otty end dw extent to wHich .lhey 

are respectively due to nature : or 

hilrture. She also has quite a lot 
to say about experiinerils oh animals, 

1 in particular monkeys, intended; to-. 
clarify some aspects of early learnme 
. and' development, into ah. 


trfialiy and enlivened by a touch of 
academic gossip, the account she has 
given is far from superficial and 
shows exjceilenl acquaintance witfti 
the psycfiyological Literatu re. Anyone 
who has tried lo write popular 
science will .know how dlfificult it is 
to convey what was really done in 
an ejaperunent in language compre- 
hensible to the Fdivman. Yet Mrs. 
Beadle succeeds not only in describ- 
ing experiments accurately blit also 
in sketching .(he 1 intellectual back- 
ground of modern psychological re- 
search and (he controversial issues 
pf die tape. Even those with a 
background in psychology will 
almost certainty learn . 'something 
nenv from her book. 

One limitation .should how'ever, be 
mentioned. Id her chapters on’ Freud 
and . Piaget, Mrs. Beadle relies hbay- ! 
fly ‘ OH, secort dairy sources (If . admit- • 
tedly .wcil-chosen ■ ones) and in ■ 
consequence fails to capture .the 
inltefieoeual flavour of psyxfiioana- 
lysls or of Fiaget’s missive ; fh core tl- 
OaJ' contiibution. This is a pity, as 
both* men -have .in ‘their very dif-fe*- 
ent -Ways revolutionized modern 
tenting on ohjild. ctevetopment and 
'put fbmvnrd viewpoints which even 
today are Mppbfeotiy iinderstood. , . 

' This ibodJ^ 'bin .'be safely : recom-. 
mended -to anyone wishing to' know 
what is going; on Jn child psychology 
and 'the ways" in which experimental 
psychologist^ nre trying to tackle, the 
probiteatri of. .human dcvelopmeht.'.'b 
ipay afcp • interest paorents syjtf?: &. ! 
touch' of SoierKlft'c curiosity 1 abbiif 
the development of their children— 
though some' no doubt Will be exasp- 
erated by -ihe somewhat academic • 
approach. It is ro .be hoped that.- 
A Child's A/ind will sQon appear in ’ 
pipfcribaOk > ja rid * thereby reach . ',-a • : 

rdfidtodup! ’. ' 
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In Ihe Collection of H.M. 
The Queen at Windsor 
Castle nnd .Supplements to 
the Catalogues of Knliun 
and French Drawings 
EDMUND SCHILLING mul 
ANTHONY BLUNT 
luiporlnni, comprehensive work 
in three sections. Includes un 
introduciiun by Sir. Anthony 
Blunt on the growili of this 
unique Roynl Collection. I M/i/*. 
HO p! uivs, 64 tv.u Him. lljm. 
X 8 Un. JL8.50. 

Otto Benesch 

Collected Writings Vol. II 

Edited hy F.VA BFiNFJiCH 
66 essays on early Netherland- 
ish, Dutch and Flemish art of 
the 17lli century, Italian and 
French art. 440 pp, 34.1 Ulus, 
10/jj. x 7in. £b 

Italian 

Renaissance 

Sculpture 

JOHN POPE* HIJNNHSSY 
Covers the period or great 15lh 
century llntian sculptors includ- 
ing Brunelleschi, Donulello. 
Verrochio and Pullojunlo. 
252 pp, 144 plates, It>5 te\t Hitts. 
\Uin. x 7 In. £8. 



Jean Prouve 

Profabrication: 
Structures A Elements 

Edited by Benodtkl Huber & 
Jean-Gaude Siein'egger 
Profusely III us [ruled study of 
the work of tiro * father of 
Industrialisation ' . in architec- 
ture. 212 pp, 317 plates. 157 
line drawings, fl I 

The Age of the 
Rococo 

MteiiAcI Schwarz 
Beautifully illustrated study of 
J8l.li century painting 192 pp, 40 
colour plates, 40 black & white 
plates. 40 text Ulus. £2.75 

The Third Pollution 

Tha National Problem of 
Solid Waste Disposal , , 

William E. Small 
A hard look at one of America’s 
most crucial environmental 
crised : pollution caused by Ihc 
dolly billion pounds of solid 
waste. 120 pp, maps: tables, 
blbllog. £3 

The Patent Office 

;Stacy V. Jones ' ' ■ 

.rnscinallng account of the ' in- 
creasingly com pits job.pf the 
, V.S. patent Of Flee. '256 pp, 8 pp 
Hips, maps, rubles, hfblbg. 
Hides. £3.5ft • 


256 pp, 8 pp 
c's, biblfog. 


Praeger Special Studies 

Marketing Research in 
. Developing Countries . 

. John Z. Krncmdc 
For&wdrd by Jan Tinbergen, 
1M9. Nobel Prizewinner for 
.Economics. 350' pp, figs, tables, 
appendices, biblltig. r7.25, 

, Modernization without 
Devefopment : 

Norman jacofo 
Shows bow change in Thailand 
Is a process of * rnudemizjlian ’ • 
talber than * development -. 430 
pp, blbllog. £7.2 5 / 

Modi col Care at. 

Public Expense ' 

Mark V. PaUIy \ 

Djstitsus the effeefiyenci? of ‘ . 
U & ■ health .core proar/frimei 
176 Pp. Hb*> tables, £5.75 • ■ ■ ' 
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llivrxr: movr. ** 


chologv 


'“viMi skim:, Ifor.uii 

Tlie r.’isslmit of tlie Mind nci«; lu 

A Novel nf Sigmnrul I~rcutV. 

SfiKpp. pJm 32pp. (ilov.uiy a ml Mr S’h 
Bihliircr.iphy. OimcII. £2. Ml. rtr>-\i 

" " * uphill 

In iiig Slone. like his predocevor answcrii 
Henry James, finds in Europe an . 
antique mirroi in which Americans * !u i , 
may f.ee diem, elves plain. In Iwu 
previou ; " novels " mot really the probably 
be.,t wo nil, l he Agmxy and die Facility 
bi m \tay a ml Lust for Life. Mr. Si oiic year. I h 
Jaid bare wlm: huok cluhs like Professor 
to call the pastiunaic creative genius l, ty- Bn 
of the West, through the characters nlong_ wi 

ftf hvn ,mltl ..I.. l.lldwjff. ■ 


I fi'r.i tin Alger. And wli.d good nun- (.Wuinicd hy such 3 gollcry of CLAUDE SIMON : 
iicis he ha, f M) sun, the doctor, lie tint caws, what a chap like Sigi L«s corps conducted rs 
ha, the tiiud Iicaiitiful manners needs i, some good chums, and Mr. n . _ .. . 4 

■ - ■ ”J. I n the very fir, l “ book ’’—as Slujie provides them lavishly. Pel- Tef!’* 5, ans: Edlllo,ls dc Mimiit. 
Mr. Slone prclcis to call his chap- lows like Jowf Hreuer. Carl Jung, ' 1 1 ■ 

Itr,-- Siai. agej twenty-six, is walking Alfred Adler, Ernest Jones, and A. 

uphill with his girl-friend, politely A. Drill join hint on long cigar- Les corps condncteitr 


novel is arranged a „ 
!™ c ami vice or V™> 
Hut when Die hero a' 
wy. ;tl.e eunter “>.> 
•d right angles to his mu' 4- ' 
tn>n. boins projeai^j 
and eilliUnnol J- . 1 I 


search of the real Freud 


unlikely, simple-minded , r -.‘! 


to gel a il].«j«iii£l> scientific- training; we Niienuinuud congresses, bigi, ot usneu inaepetuicnNy as Orion . 

prohatjjy have (he greatest Medical course, i, always patient and hon- aveutfe i reviewed in the TLS oil .. 1 11 hadn’t been for ih. 

Faculty in Europe. For tho p;tsl few ottrable in his friendships; and September 18, 19701. Orion aveitqfc , ns 'provided in Orion 
year, I have been working full time in when his jolly, bearded companions could have been mistaken for tin nrt- l!iere would be no tel] in 

nii reM nrii H i r,ic ^ cs Ins,i i u !fc of , pl, >'f io1 * (who are always saying things to book, uppetizingly got up as it was vo ?pr com/uci vurs «bich J 

atone wit! - /' Hetaholiz f Du* ! lim ,ite “ Vnu are a man of «al wj(h reproductions of the paintings. J; p . Isod * s re| ate ( 0 existing 

I-iuluijt, Ji n" ,'kri phbiXy Un<i"r “H»run« ”) faker in their emhii- engraving poster, nod other " rl ^ 1 »hic h nrc in JJ 

n's guidance I h a v e already completed for lliey are treated by. samples of art-work on which “J "J*. Hfo-story. The iwo< 

four pieces ,»f original research and ™r. Stone with the severity reserved Claude Simon's mind and perhaps . unsolved mto one: 

iJtiblMicil papers on them: in 1877, for bad hoys who let the side down, even his eye had been Hxed while jnven irons may be still," 


jons .provided in Orlon l 
there would be no *Sj 
corps co, u/ucteins which Ji 
episodes relate to existing^ 

nr h ‘. ch nrc inv ™!edr! 


ruin of gossip. J 1 is achievement is, 
in Inc most literal .sense, immense. 

Sigmund for, to liis intimates, 
Stgij js the kind of son every mother 
would like to see grow into a 
tractor; a wide eyed, earnest half- 
wit— dutiful, devoid of irony, with 
that prim scholarly manner that 
mothers everywhere will recognize as 


find! W on the spi™! sunS nm? V*!* ‘ £ al in even the fi ! CtUres ,hc ‘? S ? !vCS n J ade il more 

spinal cord of die petroniyzon Cl | y Jn . Europe, someone, some- ever obvious what a profes- 

where, is saying : ** That is a Freud- sl , onaJ anatomist of pictorial forms 

And all this uphill. Not surnrisinalv. ian .din.” Siei’s one vice finer Simon is, and since all hU hookc nrp 


- ^ ' i,v - 41 j I«V»-U iv t J1J 4V (Ulic \)l . . 

rrum ammococles to nikldie-agcd prescient foreboding, on average was p 

Ijidtes who tell him the strangest °n« every three pages. He suffers ling his 
llilhffs. and dies from cancer of the mouth. Idem ry skills. 

For Argi is undoubtedly an orig 

Inil Kim. .,n].. r. _ ...i,.'-.. . ■■■ ° 


and dies from cancer of the mouth. 

ihe’fttatiili^ 'of ii‘i!^ n tor I s undollbtcdI y an orig- The book is condescendinp pv . rt was more than Just an modelled in one medium, 

a, graduate student, L^kesids | naI - Notoniycan ho talk just Jikc a tremely badly written Itl exhibition .Jits deeper .purpose was to Even by his .standards. U 
WY from his MKnt? TnTrimi ? J h^>k. but he has theories about the ^ ' a f y ™ e ”' and so fi8y make public, and to an audience conefnetenrs is a notably 
every Corning to The PlmiSv S Uma ' 1 M, " d T Iheories wb ich Mr. with unacknowledged quotations, that started with himself, the private book, in the unrestricted a 

Institute of 8 the Univcrdfi S ono r f corrfs by diagramming neu- ^ et lhere he the six years of re- meaning which an album of espe- that word. It opens on a 

Vienna, we can see dimlv omUIhpH rone , S w i th al1 the bB wiWered excite- M «rch, faithfully set out Ju a huge ? i - aily Provocatiive images held for window full of dajoinled 

behind him, the shadowof Tn other lhe n T sh * lj st of people consulted at the end of d«"l JlKT 8 u° ^ l ! in f and ll «re are plenty 

young man, another American flltJ 1 my ^ at a coffee- the text. And the blurb earrip* ti M d ,' 0ldy . d,s covercd, by the minders later on that, for St 

C “ ? auuL ' ier . American folk- klatwh. For reason* wMoh 'r. . " ® i 1 ro carnes . hie exemplary ©rnct ce of ,u nt k Av n n, P „v 


S, ™°of n8 ,h 0 0 U ■ Pl ^' 0, °ey StonHeiS b^d^rlmtlng nel" 

“ v,a J h L ro " e , S W i" 1 *" th * 


But it was more than just ail modelled in one 
exhibition. Jits deeper purpose was to Even by his 
make public, and to an audience conducteurs is 
that started with himself. i.Iia .nrtualA book, in the i 


demn rente the verifiable fna 
ftctive, since to someone siiti* 
mg a book both are imaga 
the same way, he long age « 
the idea (that a novelist K(i 
treat tiie animate differently j 
the inanimate when both art! 
modelled in one medium. 

Even by his .standards. Ltiti 
coiifiticlenrs is a notably ad 
book, in the unrestricted ms 
that word. It opens on a 
window full of disjointed u 


— hmmw wi (HIUUEtir 

young man, anoUier American folk- 
hero ; the bespectacled student who 
treks from his tenement on the 


hours about tny boy ” at n coffee- the text. And the blurb oarriP* only . d,s «vercd, by the nundere later on that, for St 

klatsoh. For reasons which even the encomium of the CollectoF/?Witinn . ex ^P i iry, Pm« t 'ce of bricola ge: that is .women’s bodies .that moth) 
author seems to find inexplicable. Club Choice That there should ha ,s > shifting aM the bits and pieces this bearing .the novel’s title in rail 
the sick women of Europe turn up an audience at all for more Ron ^ y , ? nd tbat and «eing how they conducive to a fiction. The r 

pages of such .solemn stuiM 


ESm? 


fin* saw lhe ligh Ragged* Dfck Ke . md ? US plaC( 


il«ir b=d S 7 a nJ fc ^tapl.cel 2SS ZThi U’d^ beT ZZ S '‘‘ b "‘ 

where their fingers wander. Sigi's sellerdom should he tTwLrS^ lu »^ e ^ T11atenal worked on in 

eirebr0Wi nCWr ri “ ^ S *—■ »' - ged fSike L 8 SyXe t‘ 

feeling of oppression .to build up, 

? s f he novelist’s imagination turns 
] n ctroles. 

'ssionate study of pride and poverty in a villaae In F S oni the l ! de onwards, Les corps 

1 oyo m A . condiK tears is a novel rigorously 


EcmaT 1 C0mpaSS '° nSf9S(ud1 ' 01 P rid ° Poverty In a village In 

* 1 . , 

MEAT IS FOR SPECIAL DAYS 

immersed WmSlf bf [he lifeo^eliny^veiy^o'vSa^ °* I, - 0W al , llhor lofa,ly 
bow ,o eiiceate money to a >*«-, stereo* 

Thomas Weihs, M.D. 

CHILDREN IN NEED OF SPECIAL CARE 

- £2 


iIVTVI I] HUV vtveti^ 

to mimic the articulation of 8 
and Les corps ctuuluciemb, 
sense, a replica of the a 
plates shown Jn Orhm 
establishing how corporeal , r 
work by folding back the afal 
flesh which ordinarily hide to 
tho case of lhe novel, tt»9* 

•* wi " •»«. viiwaiu^i Lmtrs vwps that is exposed is Simon’s 

conrticc tears is a novel rigorously he works towards Hie fxpfaoaM 
localized id a human body, Holding the memories that lave jwra ® 
it together (here is an il, n pronoml- ging him. 
nal wisp of a hero recognizable but It h easy do overlook the 
E v as ? Erenohmtm in cdly inlollcotual atmature 

New York. A number of the sligli- giy&s Simon’s novels their Still 
ter. more .banal episodes of lhe book so suiierior and absorbing f 
cao be fitted info a aimgle olwono- gifts for the rcoreation of * 

J sequence ! il walks through ical world, Les corps cot ti 
me streets, has a pam an hits hver, a does nor. for onco, intened. 
2™J£ ir ! Q ' bar > « nd finally gets back terms of .people or places, «A 
u> ims hold iroorn, where, sick or of jhe earlier novels, but it 
drunk, ho fate on the Xdoor. AJterna- its own as a wonderfully ref* 
Uvo v> d might be that tlie whole and consistent book. 


ui. ,mu c«rmjr fwjvojs, v»*» 

its own as a wonderfully 
and consistent book. 


Unfinished 
Symphonies . 

ROSEMARY BROWN tells the 
Story of the music dieted to her 
by ihe spirits of Lisa, Schubert, 

Chopin, Beethoven, etc., and her 
own clairvoyant experiences, 1H US . 
frated £1,75 . 


A Gazetteer of 
British Ghosts 

PETER UNDERWOOD . • 

^accounts of ghosts are given 
to this unusual guide Jt Inoludee 
me famous fiountlnga and gives 
fuR.:: KKcprion' .to many leaser 
known Incldonta. Illustrated £2, 


Beyond the Senses 

..PAUL TABORI and PHYLLIS 
RAPHAEL. This fM hand exam- 
imulon of psydbio research in the 
sixties begins with faith healers 
and psychic surgery. It wds with 
thoughts oh the future aad new 
for study. £2, 


Things to come 


PIERRE BOULLE i 
Lea jeux de resprH 
251flK ~ Paris: Julliard. 22.50fr. 

At the start of the twenty-first cen- 


: w 'TjTI. “ • i lemons writer usea to » - 

k * ** d et $ (or l *? I* unable to sign a contrast 

H turns out. a man rim tSla\ sr ■ l > du 


It turns out, a coup de life), 
engineered by eminent scientists, «- 
places national governments by a 
world-wide scientific mandarlnate. 
by Einstein, H, O. Weils 


society everyone wants « 
Over-reliance on madH** t 
think and act for tfWBJ'WJJj 
men loss of confidence m 
ego and physical paraffS*- 
famous writer used to a_ 


Locreoswugiy, 
dread most thr< 
splitting of me 
pleto. Decern 
tain a remnant 


, what <» 
eatens to h®? 


R ,hHII>B KK(;KR! 
j^nrter? «f Ibf Unconscious 
Hninrj and Evolution ol 

TA fM chin try. 

.Alk-n lane The Penguin 
t*?n. 

mi) 1WII.I.IIEIM : 

. Fi'tHana. Paperback. 40p. 

juPtBM.OGII: 

I 

Sudin Vista. Paperhaok, 75p. 
IIS RVCROrr : 

FonlHim. Paperback, 30p. 

: Un»oawioiLs ” is so impalp- 
, concept that the date of its 
^cannot be fixed. Gregory 
xg, ihe authoritative historian 
dijl psychology, confiidenirly 
! lai having happened in 1893, 
ich when Breuer and Freud 
icdtbdr study of hysteria. But 
ft* Law Whyte in his erudite 
on The Unconscious Before 
/lip it down that the discovery 
tupcoiuoious 

|«j some two centuries, rough! v 
ISO to 1900. . . . More tjhan 50 
Auk in England, France and 
ui alone, abuse works are 
I iuaible, contributed during 
Wicd jwirs from lhf>0 to 1880 
ijaiion of a steadily devdoping 
It of thought regarding the uu- 
Mmird 

* blest, fullest, and most .solid 
»of the whole matter is pre- 
d by Henri F. Ellen be rger in Ills 
ft book, the prod not of ten 
UtfduoiK jnquiny. 
k t*o master words “ un- 
wa'and "dynamic” --- gave 
ftwluniiy for semantic con- 
Philosophers used these 
••one way, psychologists in 
®*- Hughlings luckson and 
among the ncurolo- 
pv/hc psychiatrist Moreau de 
ficn gave the term a special 
Inis own. .So long as **nn- 
115 remained an adjective, 
wing lluciiiHied within rather 
‘limits in accordance with the 
«*fil position of the philoso- 
adopted il -ilcrbart, 
w, Beneke, Schilling, Sclmpcn- 
~ “Ul when the definite article 
5. '• con verting it into 

^.vJ he way W:l! * “P 00 ^ or 

b£ ahstr:i ' : ! idciil tf'vJng il u 
Gallon, and crediiing it with 
ard sUilutes of its own, 
™Bulaling its sub- 
activities. 

iJ. bourse, the central 
J.-Mil psychoanalysis the 
>£«*»» HJlen- 
t«fter J 1 -’. dlpfwN fr0,n «hnovt 
E on lhc history of 
JJ Jch,a ‘ri' in that he gives 
**d survey 0 f the’ work of 
^ i fcJd mjJ0 n r . wntemportirics in 
SJwifiT 8 " 6 Janct - Alfred 
ta 9£®te* Jqng - He «»berly rc- 
doftlifltai .exaggerated prt.isi of 


these rivals on the one hand, and on 
the other liom the depreciatory dis- 
missal of them and their claims 
which is characteristic of the 
majority of writers in this area of 
contention. In Professor Ellen- 
bergerV. assessment Adler is not con- 
temptuously belittled. Janet is not 
found guilty of plagiarism and super- 
ficiality, Josef H relief has justice 
done him. 

These have to be rescued from 
noglccL or contumely, but when the 
appraisal of Freud’s life and influ- 
ence is in question, the boot is on 
the other foot. A legend has grown 
up depicting him as the hero in soli- 
tary combat with unscrupulous 
adversaries and apostates. A search 
of ofiicial records and other contem- 
porary documents by Use Bry and 
Rifkiin, and by Joseph and Renee 
Gieklhorn, supplemented by the 
direct inquiries of Professor Ellen- 
berger, reveal a less colourful state 
of affairs: 

The legend considerably exaggerates the 
extent and role of anti-Semitism, of 
the hostility of (he academic world, and 
of alleged Victorian prejudices. . . . The 
legend discarded, we are permitted to 
see the fucts in a di lie rent light. Freud 
is £tliowJt as having an uvera'ge career 
as a contemporary academic man in 
Ceiutiiul Europe, a career whose begin- 
nings were only slightly hampered by 
anti-Semitism and with no more set- 
backs than many othciv tic lived in 
a time when scientific polemics had a 
more vehement lone than today and he 
never suffered the degree of huxL'ility as 
did men such as Pasteur and Ehrlich. 

. . . M licit of what is credited !□ Freud 
was diffuse current lore, and his role 
was to crystallize these ideas and give 
them un original shape. 

Freud was not a man of forgiving 
disposition: the wounds infiiclcd by 
defectors like Adler and Jung 
rankled and provoked harsh retro- 
spective judgment of their motives 
and character. On the whole, inde- 
pendent opinion had been ready to 
accept these harsh judgments, but 
Professor F.llcubcrgcr gives good 
reason to revise them drastically. 
Thus Adler, bitterly repudiated hy 
Freud and commonly dismissed in 
textbooks as the ambitious contriver, 
of :i superlici.il psychology of power 
is shown by Fllcnbcrgcr’s careful 
survey to he not a mere deviulor 
from the Freudian canon hut an 
original thinker who illuminated ego- 
psychology and provided an open 
quarry of ideas from which many, 
have borrowed without acknowledg- 
ing the debt. 

Freud’s hostility may also have 
played a part in hringing about Ihe 
virtual extinction of Pierre Janet’s 
extensive observations and theories. 
Freud resented the widespread and 
. -unwarranted belief that he had 
appropriated many of Janets con- 
cepts in his study of hysteria. Janet’s 
critique of psychoanalysis at the 
International Congress of Medicine 
in London was a further ground for 
offence, though in the following year 
Janet had publicly deplored- the 
purely destructive approach to psy* 


choanal} si* un the part ot French 
psychiatrists. During the grcalci pait 
of his long life Janet enjoyed a repu- 
tation comparable to Freud's; but il 
did not last : he did nut form a 
school or attract a devoted following. 
Professor Ellen he rger has collected 
biographical and evaluative data nut 
easily available elsewhere. He .shows 
how unwarranted has been the neg- 
lect of Janet's work in the past fi fly- 
years. 

'Hypocrisy and the evasion of un- 
pleasant truths were qualities wholly 
alien to Freud's nature. He had no 
time for polite pretence. His ccm- 
inenls, for example, when told of 
Adler's death in Aberdeen and of 
T-iu-sk’s .suicide bespeak a ki&ting 
enmdty. expressed with uncloaked 
frankness. Similarly, in 1937 when 
Janet proposed to cull on him in 
Vienna. Freud refused to see him. 
explaining in a letter to Marie Bona- 
parte th:it he had thought of offer- 
ing some polite excuse but ** 1 have 
decided agaiinsii that. There is' no 
reason for making any sacrifice for 
him. Honesty the only possible 
thing : rudeness quite in order.” 

It seems likely that the Origin of 
some of these rifts can be traced to 
the period 1894 to J 899 when Freud 
was in l rouble with neurotic symp- 
toms of his own : he was struggling 
with his self-analysis and elaborat- 
ing the basic principles of his theory. 
Professor Ellen be rger holds that 
Freud was then passing through n 
“ creative illness " ; from such an 
ordeal he would emerge with a per- 
manent transformation of his per- 
sonality and the conviction that he 
had discovered a great truth. 

It is appropriate dint Freud's 
system, which had derived some of 
its basic features from philosophical 
concept's and hypotheses, should be 
analysed and appraised by philoso- 
phers. The latest effort in this direc- 
tion is by the Grotc Professor of 
the Philosophy of Mind. Freud does 
not add appreciably to what we know 
about Freud’s work. Richard Wull- 
helm hns written a lucid, well-orga- 
nized expose of the theory and the 
manner of its development, but the 
account lacks sinew and suffers 
greatly by comparison with Paul 
Ricocur’s subtle and penetrating 
essay, which appeared six years ago. 


The Will to Meaning by VlKTOR FRANKL m r» 

■7AnoxMs!lfon.'6t aa.ori|u>U.r«y<*ol}wapy “ One FRANKL, M.D. fciL 00 ?, 1 ^”' H'*','!! to bow*® 

EMILY by Unity Hall T »» ^ 

W© Are Not fhe \ First by ANDREW TOMac S 


■■ We Are Not the; First by ANDREW TOMac : 

4 ■ - How Is it W»o miicSh modern Jtiiowiedw ie*dbi« iiobiff f ‘ sA ologlrts. Tha “new 

t ; : : v The Impossible Virgin by PETER O'DOMtufcri : 

r, Anrtthpr '■* ’ T ■ WVlMNfcLL. .* ..tiicre are slmis rJ, l Uv . 
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6f flhe uioph 
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physics/ biology schisffi 
badteriologksaF wanfare tiy. 
bombkjg. The ending, JJ; 
bteok, wth the . 
astronomer consulbflg 
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of Commonwealth Literature 

f or the University of Leeds 

“ rr ying scholarly and critical article* on literature fn 
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liH »f Private Worlds : An Approach to Irony in 
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Peihap- the (lilloienee in dcplli and 
iitoisivcnev, i-. rclsuud to the fact 
that PiofesMir Wollhcim has had ;i 
person a I psychoanalysis with conse- 
quent bias. whereas Professor 
Ricoeur has mit. In a revealing 
obilci dictum Piofcssoi Wiillheini 
iisscrts that there is a massive Jitcru- 
ture un Freud, "must of which in- 
sofar as it does not make a direct 
contribution to psychoanalysis itself 
is not uf great valuu ". 

Penelope B.ilugh’s unpretentious 
little biography of Freud is much 
indebted lu Ernest Jones’s Mahdurd 
work. It is written from the uncriti- 
cal standpoint of an ardent believer: 
thus we me assured that a very minor 
essay by Frond (“Thoughts for the 
Times on Wiu - and Death ") “ should 
be read by everyone ". Latly Balogh 
Innocently repeats erroneous stories 
that have become part of the legend : 
about the neglect of The Interpreta- 
tion of Dreams on its first appear- 
ance, and the victimization of the 
Australian clergyman Donald Fraser 
and the Swedish philologist Hints 
Spcrber. She clears the character of 
psychoanalysts in general by the 
slightly debatable assertion that they 
never make immodest claims. 

The inclusion of Wilhelm Reich in 
n series of ” Modern Masters " is not 
easy to justify, even though some 
people have agreed with Reich’s esti- 
mate of himscM as a prophet bring- 
ing n great liberation to mankind. 
There can be no doubt that he was 
insane in his later years and that his 
early work warranted the calm ver- 
dict of Charles Rycrofl: 
his allegiance lu the natural sciences 
compelled him lu deceive himself into 
believing that his ideas about energy, 
love and the cosmos were the product 
of some inner process of development 
which led him to conclusions which a 
number of pools, mystics and theolo- 
gians have reached by subjective and 
largely iivl respective routes. 

It is hard to understand why Dr. 
Ryeroft agreed to tackle the uphill 
task of finding valuable ideas in 
Reich’s copious writings. Of two of 
■Reich’s. books Dr. Rycrofl says fiioy 
are readily obtainable “ but should be 
avoided by anyone who wishes to 
retain any respect for him ”, Evidently 
It is al best a' fugitive and cloistered 
respect, unexercised and (inbreathed. 


See how they grow 


MURIEL BEADLE : 

A Chilli's Mind 

294pp. MacGibbon and Kee. £2. 

The author is the wife of George W. 
Beadle, Nobel Prizewinner and 
former President of the University 
of Chicago, with whom she collabo- 
rated in writing a popular book on 
genetics. In the present book, Mrs. 
Beadle takes u look til what psycho- 
logists— principally, though not 
exclusively, American psychologists 
—are doing in the area of child 
development. * She i4 particularly 
concerned with fundamental work, 
which it is her evident intention to 
bring to the notice of parents, teach- 
ers* settia I workers. and others, in the 
hope that it mhy widen horizons and 
suggest fields of possible application. 
But she is most careful not to seem 
to claim scientific authority for any 
. particular educational philosophy. 
Mrs. Beadle describes recent work 
on the development of behaviour in 
very yoling children and Ibc genelical . 

and neurological factors on which it 

depends. She has also a good deal 
to sav about the development of .per- 
ception, intelligence and language, in 
children and puts considerable stress 
on the importance of genetical as 
apposed to environmental factors.. 
At the same tkne, she points out toe 
somewhat unreal phafacler of this, 
dichotomy and deals sensibly and 
well with the. explosive isspeof indiVF 
dual differences ifi iriteUectuaUapa- 

‘efty and tfie extent to ™tdi they 
are respectively, due to .. nature- -or 
nurture. 5he also has quite ,a lot 
to say about experiments on animals, 
in particular monkeys,, intended; to 
clarify, some aspects of early learning 

aM development' in. man. 

: Although ^ r5 ' BeHdle ’ s styJo fi 


duUiLy and enlivened by a touch of 
academic gossip, the account she hon 
given is far from superficial a-nd 
.'allows excellent, acquaintance with 
the ipstjsahological [iterAture. Anyone 
who has tried to write popular 
science wild .kjiow hoiw difficult it is 
to convey what was .really done in 
an experiment in language cornpre- 
hemslible to ihe ltnyman. Yet Mrs. 
Beadle succeeds not only in describ- 
ing experiments accurately but also 
in skeitchang tiie inteKectual back- 
ground oif modern psychological re- 
search and (he controversial issues 
of the time. Even those with a 
background in psychology will 
almost certainty learn something 
new ,{rom her -book. . 

, One liirutotioo'fih'onbd however be - 
mentijoned In her chaiptens op' Freud * 
' and Piaget, M ns. Beadle relies heav- 
ily otv secondary sources (If'axfinit- 
tedLy wcflichosen • ones) and in • 
consequence faijs to capture iffe 
iriteUeotual flavour of psyxhoarva- 
Lytsis or df Piaget's, mpasive theoreti- 
cal contribution, "niis is a pity, as 
both men have in their veiry dififer-' 
ewt ways : revolutionized modern 
thiinJoing on ohild . davelopment and 
''put fomvard' viewpoints- WJiloh evon - 
. today, are im^frifeetty understood.' 

This .book -bah be safety recom- 
, mended ■ to anyone wish ing to. know 
wimt is going oo in child psychology 
and tlie ways in which, experimental 
psychologists are trying to tackle ; the,.- 
proWeans of human development. If 
may also interest parwvts vylth ' 4 . ' 
touch of cuhoSity. abouf: 

Ihe. deve3opmeinl of their children-7 ; 
though smne no doubt will be exasp- s . ■' 
erated by the somewhat'’ ; flcadeni|c: : 
approic^- It ijj to .be hoped Hi*| ■■ 
A CfiUrfs Mind will soon appear in : 
.papenbadc' , arid * titwafty refteh . }fr\ 
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Phaidon 


German 

Drawings 

in lhe Collection of II.M. 
The Queen at Windsor 
Castle and Supplements to 
the Catalogues uf Italian 
and French Drawings 
EDMUND SCHILLING and 
ANTHONY BLUNT 
Important, comprehensive work 
jn three sections. Includes an 
intro duct ion bv Sir. Anthony 
Blunt on flic growth of HiU 
unique Royal Collection. f64/i/», 
110 plates. f>4 text ilhi«. IIJui. 
x 8jr‘n. £8.50. 

Otto Benesch 

Collected Writings Vol. II 

Edited hy KVa BENRSCH 
66 essays on early Netherland- 
ish. Dutch and Flemish art of 
the I7tli century, Iialian and 
French art. 440 pp. 343 Ulus. 
lO/n. x 7 in. X(i 

Italian 

Renaissance 

Sculpture 

JOHN POPE- HEN NKSSY 
Covers the period or great 1 5th 
century Italian sculptors includ- 
ing Uninellcschi, Donnictlu, 
Vcrrochio and Pnllnjuolo. 
252/»p. 144 piiiics, I ft 5 u‘\ t Ulus. 
I Dim. x 7 in. £8. 



Jean Prouve 

Prafabrlcaflon: 

Structures A Elementa 

Edited by Gencdfkl Huber & 
Jcnn-Clatide Slcincgaer 
Profusely illustrated study of 
tile work of the ‘father of 
industrialisation ' in architec- 
ture, 212 pp, 317 plates. 157 
line drawings. £1 1 

The Age of the 
Rococo 

Michael Schwarz 
Beautifully fi] ust rated study of 
I Silt century painting l‘J2 pp, 40 
colour plates, 40 black & w hite 
plates. 40 text Ulus. £2.75 

The Third Pollution 

The National Problam of 
Solid Wasta Disposal . 

William E. Small 
A hard look at one of America’s 
most crucial environmental 
crises: pollution caused by the 
daily billion pounds of solid 
. waste, 120 pp. maps, tables, 
blbllog. £3 

The Patent Office 

Stacy V. Jones ' ■ . « 
Fascinating account uf the in- 
creasingly complex job. of the 
; .U,&. patent Office. 256 pp, 8 pp 

■ iflus, ' maps, tables, blblloa. 
Index. £3.50. 

Praeger Special Studies 

Marketing Research in 
Developing Countries 

John Z, Kracmar 
Foreword' by Jan Tinbergen, 

. 1969.. Nobel Prizewinner for 
, Economics. 350 pp. figs, tables, 

•. appendixes, bib! foe. f?.2J j; 

Modernization without 
Development: 

. NoHnnn Jacobs' 

■ Shows how change in Thailand 
, is a process of Xmodem ua lion '• 

• rather than * development '. 430 

pp, blbllog. £7,25 

K cal Care al , :./j' 

c Expense 

' Ma : fi V. Paiity ' ' V 1 .:••’> 

Discusses the efl'e^iiyericss" of • 
1) iSJ- • heal lb core prbgtofniPeii. : 
1 76 pf>, figs, fables, 0JS 
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1 he man but not the poet jds to straight thinking 

IOANNA RICHARDSON; and a few lingerm* tvl.nes in Hie . 1 ™ ... 1 D 
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H°w t° write Poems 
for Children 

Jnmes Reeves 

handbook < 0 ' who aspire to 

nen™ jLn». n S '' e,se -. and an absorbing critique ol the 
P— - a ; Janies Raeves is ono of the most highly 

* S P° ets . wr hing in English end his 

insights into the craft are invaluable 

£1.80 


The Practice of Poetry 

Robin Skelton 

a F junnhml?n aCliCal experionCB the author has devised 

i nmWrn ? f *1*? a PP roachBS to his craft. The book 

vWth sonni?? lmCa ,n f trucI,on ln verse craftsmanship 

™*iI U S® 0S,IOns 0n ,ho deve, opment of individual P 
poetic vision. 

£2.60 Paperback £ 1.00 


Vivat ! Vivat Regina ! 

Robert Bolt 

The script of this widely acclaimed play which has 

* thB m ° S ' “ S'- 1 -' dramas 
£ 1.60 Paperback 60 p 


Students Guides to 
European Literature 

Goethe'* * R j!"^ 88 °' conci “ '*** ^dies. 
Corneille J. H. Broome 
Rabelais BrianMasters 
B0p each 


Twentieth Century 
German Literature 

Harry T. Moore 

The author gives extensive treatment of such maior 

5™ 32 w “ e,s as Heinrich Bd "‘ Gun,e ' G ™ S . 

X«s: b9 same author ' s Tw '» ii " h 

£2.50 Paperback £1.00 


Social Consequences 
of Conviction 

J- P. Martini . 

0 t ah , ab0ut lha soclal effecls of ■ 
conviction? This book analyses a wide renae of 

f S n r ° m t C ? 0l9SS giving to crimes of vio?ence— 
on the convicted man and his family. 

£4.60 ... 


Suspended Sentence 

Mart Ancef 

whi^h V i?k thi V^ ent development. of legal practi 
yjhich although introduced only four years aao k 
already having a controversial effect V 9 


eh Incomes Policv 

Hugh Clegg; ;! - V,' 

' ' . ‘I would urge members of thagovemment when 

they have read this-bpok', pot. to 

&1 6 S? ,fi JH 8 * oppose if, they evferfoyrid that ' 
they wanted some sort of incomes poftev after all thaw 

Patrick fioWAr—Sunday^hgrnph , •• ; .' r 


Fpir Pay and Work • : 

Roiy Richardson . j . . 

The^storv of a controlled experimerit in managemen 
On a large spate which has validated ha^niethods f 
'*19 fair wagb: differentials, matching payment for! 

me JOD. , I 1 ; . 'i . • • • ■ ; • 

£2.30l- ■' S 

Helnemann Educational Books 


JOANNA RICHARDSON; 

Verlaine 

J32pp. WeidfiifeM .md Nicolxon. 


Verlaine is a difficult subject for a 
biographer. On ihc one hand ihere 
are all ihc turpitudes; the bestial 
violence induced by his alcoholism, 
the progressive degradation, the 
ineffectual repen la nee. the whining 
idfipiiy ; im the other ihe afferiion 
and even admiration that he could 
inspire, and finally ihc veritable halo 
of sanctity which, for many, his un- 
doubted suffering had well deserved. 
These were paradoxes which earlier 
biographers did not always resolve, 
lid ward Lcpcllelier, his friend, 
covered up ihc iCJinicr .siilc, 
"orehi* exploited i! 

However, ihe even more exacting 
pun of hhe task is vvhirt constitutes 
Mje real challenge for any bio- 
sr-apher of a writer, whos c profound 
und lasting interest lies not in ihe 
strpcrlieiail vagaries of his life but 
in the n a lure of bis created work. 
Balzac hiding from his creditors, 
\erlame shooting Rimbaud, or 
Apollinaire being packed off to La 
SuoiW these would be mere faifs 
'liven were it not for the superb 
works which these considerably less 
than superb human beings pro- 
duced. Any good critical biography 
must be inspired by well-founded 
appreciation and real critical in- 
sight. 

JSXf P n . rticuS 4 rt y this .the case 
wun Verlaine, who as a man was so 
awful in many ways that the univer- 
^1 adulation l« excited at the end 
of his hfe v-ould seem like a collec- 
tive mnduc® if it were not recog- i 
mzeid as a tribute to his important 
and oraana! coniribution, to French ' 
poetry. Fundieimore this i.s a conirl- i 

^wkrtkhdintalMo »**<■ 

D&ipitc his .Symbolist apotheosis, ' 


and a few lingering echoes in the 
poetry of Apollinaire, since Cubism 
and Surrealism he is seen to have 
litirle influence. His particular melo- 
dious murmur Is not what other 
pools of this century have been 
[ looking for, a.nd of liis con tempore r- 
j *®* Rimbaud and Mullurinc, and 
1 even Laforgue, have seemed more 
; significant . Nevcinhe!o*x it mj'.M oon- 
; ^nues to be recognized as a valid 
' strain in Freiwli poeiny. 

Joanna Richardson is quite aware 
of die challenge that this prose ntfl. 
m her introduction she claims to 
'■examine ihe .significance of [Ver- 
laine sj poetry mid to assess its place 
. u» French liler-atuie Slie ihen 
adds: “| have also been led on by 
Inc l a sei nut-ion of ihe man : perhaps 
J'he mow remarkable double nature 
in literary history." 

With this double nature she deals 
competently. For the most part she 
is sympathetic without hiding or 
condoning Ihe Wees, and she rightly 
sees that his love for Rimbaud, 
which has attracted so much crit- 
icism, was ihe one grean inspiring 
passion of Ins life. She has amassed 
n vast amount of documentation, 
and is for ihe mosi part accurate 
and level-headed in her use of it 
without addling any important dis- 
coveries of her own. She relies very 
mueh on actual quotation from 
hese sources and shows a particular 
skill -In fitting log ei her die various 
descriptions of Verlaine into a coh- 
erent narrative, so that the latter 
part of the book, where nulny of the 
writers of the time are called inlo 
play, is an interesting and movlnn 
account not only of the last days of , 
the poet, but of the peculiarly touch- 
ing faith of so many French people , 
of that epoch in the (ranscen denial 
nature of poetry. 

But when it comes to examining i 
xerfinnes qiialHic.s as a pom, which i 


■ Er^iE ss- j 

world beyond the world ^ 
Anybody really 
poetry is concerned to S 
these effects are actual^ 
M'iv* Richardson gives i\M 
* injl that his poetry ju s rJ 
to i»pm ftsetf out of his3 
There is little h , m of a 5 J 
mleHeel cop : ng with the Q 
of words and rhythms, md 
mind working upon thcsiniiJ 

organization of a poem. \ 

\Vhy for instance was Ihttu 
Kunibiiud so impressed b) fej 
Galantex before even meetiij 
liuneV What wus the nature i 
otten-nicn.liioned originality? 1 
was Verlaine’s influence m 
baud, as well as Rimbaud soj. 
W-haf exactly was the pan p!ip 
English and American wrileni 
formation of Verlaine? ! 
Richardson uses some of Pri 
Underwood's real conlrihitid 
this sphere, but appears to m 
influence to Tennyson and Hj\ 
Ancient wul Modem. 

Not all of these questions d 
of course be adequately aosHerrf 
the space of a critical biognjl 
and one must not criticze H 
Richardson for not doing sfcjj 
has not set out to do. But herd 
ckiim that .she has examiaedl 
significance of VerJainA p4 
makes it clear that she is icj 
how important it would hart lq 
to convey ihis successfully. H 
out it. for all the carehil dDflaw 
tion, there is unfortunately i n 
dimension of Verlaine whiebi*! 


Uckettfischers 
L« Fallacies 

hirttletlge and Kcgan Paul. 

| f vises his book the sub- 
aids a Logic of Historical 
but proceeds (ax he 
mils) rather as Alice did 
jag-glass garden, by walk- 
a viy from the objcclivo. 
,t way of getting there, 
n attempt a methodology 
therefore, he seeks to de- 
not to do it- The result 
ing if sometimes arrognnt 
of loose thinking among 
with copious examples. 
_,em drawn from the con- 
st) American scene, Mr. 
[is exceptionally well read— 
i in bis own subject alone. The 
tubing in ils freedom from 
si jargon. The book can be 
i& pleasure as a kind o-f antho- 
IttiGr: a Pseudoxia Epldem- 
Bodcrn historiography. 

Fkber Is no respecter of per- 
gtn and Freud — or at any 
lai reputations as reasoners— 
pad of In a couple of parn- 
l Hobbes is given even 
t thrift, and rather unfairly. 


Where has all the good talk gone? 

)IIERT RAI.ni/-if . o 


ROBERT BALDICK : 

Dinner nl Mugny’s 
-53pp. Gollancz. £ 3 . 

In 1867. with an eye to the foreign 
tounsls who would visit the Inter- 
national Exhibition, Alfred Delvau 
published Les Plaistrs tie Paris 
Among these metropolitan, pleasures 
he listed a meal at Magnv’s : the 
whk * r '8idly defined 
Quarter ^ nil ° n D ° rde ° f the Utin 

mnlls ?iI P lhere a , nd dine there -and 
Jundt rhena reniarkably well, and. if I 

iS? diedctermi- 

! ® Ii ° n , wtt h which George Sand ihe 
illustrious noveljsl, comes t(V | ung ^ anc j 

there whenever she cSmesto 

[ n an >‘ .^se. Magriy deocn-es rh« 
honour . . . Whatever you oiJ5?diL* 

like Rid 5? rlain 10 “l »s you would 
* iav * inspiration to 
ask for plods tie moutnn d tapotifett* 
you are pnfcQity certain of 

PattsnGiiJde gave another Benson for 


i n '" e , #l MugnyN : it hoasied n 
ilTor b ‘d reni » rk »blc collar, includ- 

rifaii Ch Ji ei,U Ufile ,8 -* 7 * i*»d a 

Cnnteuu Margaux I8d8, 

il'‘l "ui simply satisfy 
contemporary goun»el«: it had its 
Vi llm ‘o mi mortality. For there, on 
Noyapba- 22, ISM, Sainte-flcuvS 
and others organized Ihc first of the 
Ma/my: the dinners which, 
on alternate Mondays, gathered to- 
gether some oi .the most formidable 
figures m contemporary art and 
literature. Among them were Turge- 
nev and Gavarni, Taine and the 

SS?? “ nd Ga “ ,ior ' °n occasion 
Sg? e > nd al{e nd«l the sc jinnerx. 

Stt™ acove,ed intelleci, ' al 

The diners Mquny have their 
Place, in the correspondence of Ihe 
Ume and Jhey are of course re- 
corded Goncourt Journal with 

iL ou r, !L and l ? a, ' ce fln d percep- 
i??V K ^ e . s ‘y Ie and immediacy 
ch one might expect. The Gon- 
oopets rareljr wrole without bias; 
‘bay , sometimes— one., suspects 


cami lexs Tor absolute juslut 
for literary effect. Bui the fi 
laM account of Magny’s renf 
account -they give, and there’s 
not hing else to say. 

Here, however, is tut bn 
vulgarisation. The dust 
photo-montage of an i 
dinnen — shows us the authfl 
Baldick, sealed between Rewit 
Jules de Goncourt. Alas, fb*T 
itself remains at the level of 
gimmick. H is a series of « 
siructed conversations, based os 
Goncourt Journal and on srt 
references, and on the pub 
works of Magny's habiluds.- . 
conversations nre stilled, and 
read like translations. They gh? 
too large a part lo the f 
tiona-l ; and we feel we have 
bled inlo some, inferior > 
room, where a huddle o* 
men are vying with one an^— 
dredge up blue jokes and 
stories. The scholar will find 
here ; the general reader^ 
why les diners Ma$nyJ* 
legend if they were so ulicn? 


J^iipseSBCKoa the Left Bank 


ANDRE BILLY | r i ; V. • • 

Stab.,, d. Gu.,« • , , ; 

. ¥& ^lereufe JDe prance'.' ^ P'Mdente et ' ses 

« Billy, who died writer ,hb 

£ wtr *Y notable* * th ' <?««*«. Billy 

H Li a0 ^ hies Empire to 

distlng. subjeef ■ of 'his" 


lions, he had made his »rc 
at the Francois Jer 1 (the 
was immortalized by Ve/lai*;. 
had earnwl his literarv niciif^ 


.-:i*v“ : - ^nd 'fnedita- 

xM : , ^ * vl:.v :-;:S 


had earned his literary niched 
Ditiquescences if Adorf fpW 
He was one of the those c«P 
wasted, melancholy JflPSi 
hung about the Left Brink cj 
■ the closing years of ihe last 
feverish, exiravagant, e««ttrwj- 
condemned to . waste 
and tfieir existence. 

Guaha ,was involved wrtn jnv 
Croix, he was khW 
Mendhs, and Hv/fiu *' “jK 
Rdgnier and Pdladart. He 
ihe. sadder wudkerA-OR' ' «■ 
arid <vaHed ddcor of fm 
Faiiia. He has not inspiij 1 - 
felly’s most successful 

the .sp^iaHst' Wilf , be, : 

fdM put cin iecortj." v 1 * .■fcjj 
• ;• s .. .y* -v ■ N _ ' ri. 


A. J. P. Taylor is more convincingly 
convicted id 11 the prodigious fal- 
lacy ". which consists in over-em- 
phasizing unimportant or irrelevant 
but interesting facts. R. G.Colling- 
wond comes in for some stern and 
shrewd criticism, and Bernard Bercn- 
son (in his, capacity as an art historian) 
ix nailed to the wall with a most 
damaging quotation from hi.s own 
works. 'Even so venerated a name as 
Namier's docs not confer exemption : 
he i.s convicted of one grave fallacy 
(esseniialisnij and one lesser one. 

Two defects, however, prevent His- 
torians' Fallacies from achieving ils 
professed aim of providing an in- 
direct approach to a methodology of 
history. Both spring front the fact 
that Mr. Fischer casts his net so wide. 
In the first .place he herds together 
under the heading of “ fallacy " both 
errors of reasoning (undistributed 
middles, inference from inadequate 
data, post hoc propter hoc, and the 
like), and views which, though arrived 
at without nny defect 0 f reasoning, he 
considers to be wrong. An example of 
the latter is his treatment of Hobbes, 
who is criticized for his estimate of 
human nature, and not for any 
failure in argument. The worst that 
Hobbes can be convicted of. in the 


ie grand scale 


(US JOHNSON i 
afe History of France 
iltomej and Hudson. £2.25. 

pfefis which historians find 
■ objects are determined, not 
^ibeir own preconceptions and 
iri sources, but also by the 
dtheir inquiries. A day-by- 
vm of policy-making is 
Wisest tentative improvisa- 
!Jk^ortance of coincidences 
of mere chance. To 
to \nlreduco au impres- 
» order which Is easily 
I to Imply purpose. The 
•oramic the historian's vic-w 
». ibtf stronger is his tend- 
fiinply that things happened 
» Ihey had to. There are 
stale, as in other aspects 
«?. md wo are perhaps 
i kMeujr at present to put 
* mfc roscope. If this Is the 
fi®* M P®ct a revival of 
f h Ihe kind of intangible 
■wh escape minute scrutiny 
JJVsbon period. 

~J™Mhe geaaenalizem have 
Lgk bandied by the 
(. peiftaps un- 

1< babilrtate such broad 
® nttional charaoter, 
ThJil in their 

jj! himself invited 
fcri" Bn h ^°ry of a nation 
^Bd worA. Douglas 
odds even 
: 7 C ™ 0lta « to begin his 


VERLAINE 

: J°ANNA RICHARDSON 

tieui sludy . , . Miss Richardson's 
k a full-scale, up-to-date. study ---of all 

fe-it’.v! ^facets of his hectic life 

H Scott. S u nday T elegraph • 

K ^°htrly . , . To my mind this 
w greatly superior to any of the French 
, Asians of his life 

>. r b^ngO pher Ham pton. TheTimes . 

Illustrated £3*75 




pavagex quutcd. i< ovcr-simplif ku- 
lion ; and il no more follows, ax Mr. 
Fischer would be the fir.st In say, 
that complex events have complex 
enuscs than that big event? have big 
ones. 

The second detect is that Mr. 
Fischer, so eagei is he in hi.- pursuit 
of error, does nut confine himself to 
historians. Many ol his examples are 
drawn from the utterances of politi- 
cians and publicists, whose aim was 
to influence opinion or to extri- 
cate themselves from the danger of 
commitment. Such utterances are 
fair game, and wc need to be con- 
stantly reminded of the techniques 
by which wc are constantly bam- 
boozled ; but their exposure adds 
little to an inquiry into historical 
method. 

It must also be said that Mr. 
Fisohcr sometimes falls into the 
errors he condemns in others. Take 
the intrusion of irrelevant but strik- 
ing triviality (“ the prodigious 
fallacy ") to reinforce a point. Why 
should the wearing of black bomba- 
zine by a lady historian affect the 
merit of her research into the history 
of her town; or the flower in a 
retired colonel's button-hole the use- 
fulness or otherwise of his book on 
military uniforms? Perhaps these 


are mil " piiidijiiim-. fallacies'* hut 
hi/ hoinincni in cilhei case the pas- 
sage from which they come sub-.ti- 
lules ill el uric fur reason. 

The author is much umlci the 
influence of scholasticism, both in 
his classification of errors and their 
nomenclature. While his style is 
robust and clear, he loves a technical 
term, especially if ii is in Latin; 
though it is the language with whosc 
principles he seems to be unfamiliar, 
for ho commits .some serious errors 
in trying to manipulate it. Hut when 
all these criticisms have been made, 
(he book remains valuable, a courag- 
eous voice in un academic wilderness 
where .futile controversy and fashion- 
able generalization lure historians 
away from trying to answer the ques- 
tions which they can answer, and can 
answer sometimes with instruction 
and benefit lo the public. Those 
entering on the study of history, and 
many others, could read Ihis book 
with profit. It will not teach them 
to be historians, and il may daunt 
them when they reflect how difficult 
It is to write even one impeccable 
sentence about the past. But it wiH 
tench them how to think ami should 
persuade them also that intellectual 
rigour requires a courage that Mr. 
Fischer undoubtedly possesses. 


Filleting the Rump 


h-isrtiory of France with Cro-Magnon 
Mali. Even if one dates Ihe 
origins of France from itfie disinte- 
gration of 4he Carolingian empire, 
the task is formidable enough. 

■Ill is not clitlficull to suggest that 
Fronah hist any is unique ; to state, 
fur example, that France shared in a 
Continental conception of military 
and aristocratic values, though with- 
out 'the prolonged survival of serf- 
dom that obtained in Eastern 
Europe. The precocious develop- 
ment of bureaucratic absolutism nnd 
Ihc growth in the eighteenth ceotory 
of a prosperous mercantile dass 
somehow contributed lo produce a 
revolution which turned the country 
away from Continental altitudes ami 
towards those associated with 
Britain, until the Second World War 
iwnhaps reversed this alignment. But 
to present statements of this kind as 
nn explanation of French history 
without begging more questions 
than he answer* is probably beyond 
any .scrupulous historian. 

Wisely, perhaps. Professor John- 
son has preferred discretion. He 
does advance (he general thesis that 
the enduring characteristic of 
French history is its diversity., but he 
does not follow this through in 
detail. For the most part he is 
content with a straightforward 
account of political events and 
social changes. He achieves his aim 
of a clear and agreeably written 
summary, but one is left to draw 
one's own conclusions why French 
history took those particular forms. 


DAVID UNDER DOWN t 
Pride’s Purge 

424pp. Oarandon Press: Oxford 
University Press. £4.75. 

Baoh June scholars flock across tho 
Atfantiic making for the British 
Museum, the Bodleian and the 
Public Record Office, many of them 
alining to rewrite the history of 
seven toentih-cenlui'y England. David 
Underdo wn, though English by 
birth, has long been leaching in 
American uni verities. He is an in- 
defatigable scholar: not only does ho 
offer this long and learned book, 
but he promises another one ou 
Somerset dp ring the civil wars. 

Professor Underdown is nothing if 
not fashionable in his approach to 
the Puritan revolution, except that 
this is q tide the Marxists do not 
care for: they prefer to call it the 
English revolution. There are three 
approaches that ure now all the rage : 
the first, stemming From die late 
Lewis Namier, is to analyse every 
single member of Parliament in 
terms of bis social class and religion. 
This Professor Underdown under- 
takes for tlu Long Rarfbmeiti Ip 
1648, dividing the members Into Five 
groups. The first twp groups, the 
revolutionaries and the conformists, 
he te>Us us numbered seventy-ace 
and aigftty-tiforee respectively out of 
a -total membership of 471. These 
men cooperated with the army lead- 
ers and formed the Rump which . 
governed the kingdom for • four 
years after the execution of Ohartes 
I. Some, but not all, of them 
belonged to the active minority 
which invariably leads revolutions. 

Secondly. Professor Underdowp • 
attempts to divide ihe niffrig cfassesj 

or what It is perfiaps more lasMonable 

to caU the political nation, not so ' 
much according to their religious 
views (as did historians at the begin- 
ning of the oeowny) but according 
to their social status— 4H« rising: 
gentry, the declining gentry, the 
lower gentry and above all "the 
middling sort " who have endeared - 
themselves to ' Marxist historians 
since the idea that this was a 
contest between the feudal anlsto- 
craoy and the bourgeois capitalists , 
has pretty weiH been knocked on the. 
bcadT Thirdly, he devote? close 
attention to the. l poIitteaiI-and admin-.. 
istrittive life and changes in ■ the 
counties! realizing, as many sensible . 
historians d°. that dw /history of 
Eagtend should not he viewed etelti- . 
sively from London.- Mdch.raw.reb 
has gone ' into , county .hfotory - ».-• 
recent years and possibly this « the 
most va toablc pari of ' 

Professor UnderdoWi makes , the 
point 1 that it was difficult, for: the 


politically minded both m attend the 
House of Gammons -in Westminster 
after ihe destruction o-f the monar- 
chy and to direct local activities. 
Thus the leadership in the counties 
is as significant of the political 
temperature as decisions taken in 
London. 

What conclusions arc reached ? 
First, the analysis of the member- 
ship of Parliament appears to con- 
firm the old-fashioned view that 
most uf Ihc members excluded from 
the Commons by the 1 Purge were 
Presbyterians (or perhaps secret 
Episcopalians) and Ihe revolutionar- 
ies favoured the radical Independ- 
ents. Secondly, he is rather cagey 
about the social complexion of the 
Rumpers. He says the view that the 
revolutionaries of 1648 were ruthless 
adventurers, feathering tlvelr nests 
behind a smokescreen of Ideology, is 
“not refuted and not completely 
confirmed He thinks, however, 
that the Rump were more interested 
in the rich and powerful Mian in the 
poor and oppressed. The mnjorily of 
Englishmen, he says, viewed the 
Commonwealth apathetically and 
the Rumpers aimed to reduce the 
political temperature after Charles’s 
death, . 

One fascinating point relates to 
Oliver Cromwell's behaviour before 
and after (he Purge. Edmund 
Ludlow relates in bis memoirs that 
Cromwell said, he had not been 
acquainted wilh the: design but, since 
it was done, he was glad of it and 
would endeavour in maintain it. 
Modem historians ha ve argued ' 
whether tats sentence contains hyo 
lies, one He, or done.. . But Professor 
Undefdown insists ’ ihti{ Cromwell; 
deliberately delayed in the north: 
because he dW n.pt wish to be' 
concerned Ip the Purge and did not 
arrive in London until , the evening 
after k had taken place. (Other 
historian? say he did hoi arrive pntfl 
the following day.). His son-in-law, 
Henry Ireton, was undoubtedly, the 
architect of: . the Furge and also 
perhaps of the trial of Charles I. 
Professor Underdo wm also resurrects ; 
Gardiner’s story. that after the Purge 
CrpmweH initialed I secret negotia- 
tions with ihe imprisoned King and 
was belatedly converted id his (rial . 
and execution. . Damd Veronica 
Wedgwood, whose Trial oj Charles l - 
Is now tite standard work, does not ' 
accept fcWs view and- Professor Ud-, 
oerdowti odds IkHejfto the dublobs : 
evidence presented by.Gardlnar. But:, 
what fie does proveTs that CmmweH ; 
wanted to' have p properly const!- - 
toted Parliament after the Purge and 


that k was not uii0;ha despaired of 
this beteg bfbught. ; 'abOut ; that, he ; 
headed another mljitnry ! intervention ; 
at Wwtm luster whed, in Aprfl./itiJJi 
bechaied out the,Ru|r]p.‘ : 


Anarchism 

Today 


Edited by David E, Apler and 
James Joll 

Studies In Comparative 
Politics 

General Editor : 
Ghltalonescu 

A new and original attempt to 
answer the problems posed by 
the movements and doctrines ol 
Ihe New Lelt in a comparative 
light, by studying the links with 
the past and the oross-ferlillzatlon 
oi Ideas between contemporary 
national movements. 

Papermac 75p 


The first three titles from the 
'Problems of Philosophy* 
series 

General Editor : 

D. J. O'Connor 


Body and 
Mind 

Keith Campbell 

This book Is a comprehensive ex- 1 
position of current trends In the 
philosophy of mind. It explains the , 
problems ol the relations between j 
mtnd and body and the chief con - 1 
temporary solutions to these ! 
problems. j 

£1.95 


Memory 


Don Locke 

A clear and up-to-date survey oh 
the main problems and suggested < 
solutions arising In the phllo- 1 
sophloal study of. memory. Tradlr . 
tlonal theories are appraised and'; 
dose attention le given to con-; 
temporary, discussion and con- 
troversy. .’ J ; 

£1.95 .• .j 


Triitli 


Alan R. While j 

' Il 

Profeasor While - examinee.. (he : 
notion ol truth .and the various 1 
philosophical theories about it. i 
He Invesfigatea the validity of: 
■ trtith ’ andMalsity ' in phlloaoptjl- 1 
pal enquiry, and analyses three i 
traditional and -. three recent J! 
theories of truth. ! '.!)■ 

£1.98 : ; 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 


! : r 


Book 

Bang 

Bells 


The low life of Victorian London 

inns and e.NpsvUlhins, their cvalun- only at work ’• -n. 
ion ol their lot and III c in general deniec he ■■ VJ ‘ < 

verc as imporiani to the inquiry as itl-a \h*i e ! u “* 
acts about urn ,.,-v n,i c m * r_ a . T d 1 . ^-onomic <har,v 

lrniink .*■ 



I lie I ’iikiiiiM ii MhvIkh alums) Inst >iglu of, and lias been linns and ex pedal inns, Iheir evalu.i 

.Select it mi « irnm lira " Morning replaced hy ,| May hew who was a Lion 1 - ' ' 

nirninJe " UU'MK.StJ. gifted impressionist with an eye for we 

r.&ltd hy I-. |». IFioitipsiin and 
Jiilecn Vco 


— -^fi gTlCS 

lie social side 


4 K‘Jpp. Merlin. 


► - . - ™ »*»•' »» eye iui svl-.c as imporiani io me inquiry as idea that ,, ** (Edi )• I mil -speak- 

‘ character V In calling the present facts about wages’’. In this Mayhcw fraoted ILwl/se nnd Social Clmime £ ' .« » , Af 1 r ! K ' an c . oun ' 

volume 7 he i'nkimwn Mayhcw was far ahead of his ooniemnorar- A'lihnnoh^u' 11 ^ ;l i iinlversiiv Press for ^ an a, ^° r ^ lo waNle ll,e ir cduca- 

•*" - «• imp'M. Claim .hi In ics Nor can dSUTSTSe S SL. J"* .. ™ . “*■« 

areal deal more itidomcnl ihm in hie mo rt r o e i °- 11 P r wis ; .in ,*lc , ‘ fnaU0 ex-pen 


THE DIARY OF 
SAMUI-L PL I* VS 

Vi i Is. I-IJJ (/III. so f , 4 .|j ,»f (| 1C |i rs t 
cnniplfic Ciiilimi of (he Diary, 
edited hy Hubert I .at ham and 
William Muiilicus. Widely ac- 
claimed ns a niiigRiliccnt memorial 
to inir greaccst diarist. 

SAMUEL PEPYS, ESO. 

Kichurtl timber's immdncifnn to 
the man and In's world, richly 
illu si rated in I’liJnnr and b/w, 
Pupcrb.h k ?Sp iuitiUhnk 1 1.25 
net 

EVERYBODY'S PEPYS 

Edited l»y Sir Owen Morn head, 
wm* fit) full-page drawings by 
lirncsl Shepard. 'Hie clussio short 
Pepys. f>72pp„ {J .50 jtrl 

WORLD FOLKTALES 
Sf£ :r °N I’OLKI’ALE.S, CHIN- 

Jgg v PERSIA N 

FOLK PALES. RUSSIAN FOLK- 
TALES— ihe first four volumes in 
a new aeries designed to be read 
or listened to by readers of all 
ages. Each, volume contains 20-30 
atones and the stories are ns close 
as possible in form to the originals, 
wary Renault: ‘The tales are 
presented wiih vivid authenticity, 
quite free from whimsy, and adults 
as welt as children may well be 
fascinated.’ 

FakU volume £130 net. They 
can be ordrnj separately 


of this book is mislead - 

1 Plainly there is social change 
Africa, and just as certainly 
l 1 .is involved in and 


.m u an ii rroni uie »>peci 

Correspond. -ni for the Metropolis 
Henry Mayhcw. The series contin- 
ued through out 1 X 50 and w in E. P. 
l IumipMin's v iew M the most impres- 
sive survey ot la hour and of poverty 
at the mid-century which exists ", In 
October, 1850 . May hew quarrelled 
wilh [lie Moniiiijt Chronicle and 
bctsui to publish on his own 
account, in Uftjkty instillments, his 
celebrated i.r union l.nhoiir anil the 
/.an ilon Poor. 


Mayhow made some use of ihe a iL" 0 nfii l1lll ~" c , lh n ° l sr;i lcaI \ Qrsion af supply and demand knew what we dill have feu, 

P wv ? ,,W< ’ mdlc, ' ln[ ^ iatcr t um THe ehim W*-»° na S , U ^° 1 ' 1 ' ^ lh ?V« h hi * intellectual equipment are »°i to be iJj W .J 

pLiblu.at.ons. but most of it reap- ™ l,at ll P rcscn{ ed an for this task may not have eonnllPH a “ordin 8 to wheduir £ 

p«tr>i now for the first lime. Ji i s of .' vas . L * n any oase that of Marx, he, like^Mar? “saw a ^° V r 0 P l**™ 1 ' on » c 

great interest to the social historian J. 1 10 Jllstlfy lhe rci ^ u e of exploitation in terms of the CI ^' l,n - e \ Th f c comnuin: 

and.socioJogisl, and much of it has 2 f, material, priation by the Capitalist of^hn ° f fr 011 ^^ ^IWiie pan 

be incomparable vividness and plio- wh ! ch ‘■''earty exhibits a surplus value ortSted hv he stood ll!llc between language use in the sense that the use of English 

j^mpvKc reaLsin of May^icw at Ills observer at the top of worker He tried to UevolonA nlfin \a« i . 1 > exunpie, political stability cail he acquired only through the 

lhis l f r j C!i IS l-b e theme x j 3011, for more equitable diarinfi of omf.tr« n . la ^ a , mAiq cwne. and until it comes educational process It may be (hat ■ 

‘ fllaustt policie 1 * of many coun- [ n nuilli'lingual communities what 


_ «iuyiic,v a vai.uui i.onuon 
Investigations are most usefully seen 
as parts of one developing and 
unfinished project ”, 

The Morning (.'hronicle letters arc 
not without their characteristic 
touches of ■■ quaintness their path- 
ot>ic anecdotes and long verbatim 
life-stories, just as the London 
Lahour volumes are not without 
their statistical apparatus and 
metr genuine- u nd at that dale 
unique and original— ethnographical 

0 nnfnoi’h In , . 


poor’. This “London low life 

Dl ' Vco il> ,s ? e ield, ^pTheT'Ts" symptom or 

ownpletcly transcended ” by found to he “ disiingS'ti^ft t™ current state of sooio 
sonse °f questions tastofulnavs and geilfJK research this is more re 
;i,,d ,0tf hnical skill in P*H*uite . . . rcmarkahli \ fc than surprising. Socio 

and bird fanciers ... bave for some J 

thinkers, but men of -E* «we-histories of muHI- 

lastte -ihis perhaps due nw snwmu.» 

French extraction. this activity has — - 

Dr. Yco convincingly them to see ihat the prob 


investigation. 

In making his inquiries into 
wages Mayhew found himself at 
overheads with the economists of 
Hie day, and at templed In a series ot ' 

lectures to undermine the Ricardian ^ ayJlew 
version * e 


- . * . . " ’ -••■*4*1 nautc g\ hr kimi awi r N e ' . 

and bird ftmeim .,. w Kbaw for some years been 

men of Md* case-histories of muHl- uumviiii, j ncrc arc very suggesuve 
^sHrations and exchanging passages in some of the papers, 
cd this activity has al least Thus, T.-P. Gorman's “ Sociolinguis- 

aL.l <La r»rr\U_ lift T .iLifti !_ C _ /^L _ C 


experiments, but all arc involved in 
a race figainvi time in their efforts 
to achieve political and economic 
suability. 

Thus, while the careful case-histo- 
ries, the attempted typologies and 
the tentative theorizing of the papers 
til this vo tunic are of great value, 
they lead one most of all to hope 
that the impetus given in recent 
years by the Ford Foundation and 
other ngencies to sociolinguistic re- 
search \vi II not be wasted but will 
lead fairly soon to a more profound 
understanding of- the relationship 
between language policies, verbal 
behaviour and other social phe- 
nomena. There arc very suggestive 


( , -"‘ts * - HIV (JIClIlu 

of low wages, tiheir causes and 

and lhc - se are often dealt 
wall In mjiuiie detail which 


. Moreover, while. London Labour 
is,. largely concerned with street- 


.Idas to then- value as nn objective 
rwol-d, sometimes lessens Iheir read 
ability. 


? f ^ r ; ^^oun. 

publication, l^- wage!. SI on dwlusion !■■ 


in niulli'lingual communities mini 

ten dealt ,a iar fi e iy concerned with street- Publication, Low Wanes c*' “'c ‘ ro ! l * piil " 1 ’[ ,F0 ™ )*|u#fl«baseuon aoiusions. happens to children in the play- 

. while it sellers and vagrants, the Morn In# Causes, Consequences and Remedial iU!np,i !n Ninth Internatinnnl African ground is more important than what 

objective t hromcle letters include extensive P arI »f which provides an ant ° ^ which these papes were happens to them at school in deler- 

e rresirl. treatment of nt “rnn.qii.i.^ __ s . an . a P* 34 ' n lhe case ul the FrmiEr n.... mining it^ir in,n„i,ii, * n ,i cn y.«\ 


T ., .. . ... s ^^Srs-r : - - - ^ ?l.„ 

lion 1 Lt l 'Z, L0 ^ &^ ,,s se ! ec ' °^ d [l? ation ' al groups in the London "never treated the poor simnW^s m^tA^'r ^ S’ poMtms of niultiringualism in the market-place is the most 
"e, thf nl: 0 "?' 5 i as ^ ey r*?L claW -/^ 3* lhe tujlors, «om,mic min ,,, oKA" “■'< cf [e f°ren„ lo Eastern important thing ef alias they grow 

tbSSSfi* SUSS td ‘of K ? n,in “ r *.#5’'- 

Btrst, by Mr. Thompson, gives the which is divided into an " honour- 

srssrs ts- -stjks». 


, * , ,n ]: iyjnali y c . Ninth International African ground is more important than what 

. t named on to Hu at which these papers were happens to them at school in deler- 

■ uHin" inv ™. lhe - lw K'i was held in Dar cs mining their linguistic and social 
’* vv v \/m , , Mury '".Kki 1968 , and \vas concerned affiliations, and that what happens 
. u?’ ,»mbleins of multilingualism in the market-place is the most 



w,, ! vxl * n wmen uie Let- .»Die ' section, organized in unions C* • • 

nnd aJso TOme bio- and relatively prosperous, and a VP HI 1 T* PI tl AP 

Aourfi Ca r f l?' : ^ ,8r< J Und 0n Mayihew * !* didl onourable ’"or M slop " section Uul ClllCS 

Sir 8 *, «? e J . s kn0 K WI1 oF «■ '^e low-paid -and exploited Althouah 

feefs ifl UC 'i Mr ‘ ■ llho,11 P son Waybw never completed hiis gram! k und 

I“r l nf deliberate evasion ’’ on the plan for a truly P comprehoK ALEXANDER TAONIS: 

'! ‘■■‘Wjctnjjorarics. The survey of London .icciiiwions the 
i-errainP hr lh,s dale can Manfag Chronicle and lohdon 

" great Ver^od” S " r ^en a< Majlh h ? w ’ s material taken together pro- 

u“- -c per ! od . ’ .. wJler ! a combina- vidcs a far more balanced picture 

than either by itself. 

„Dr. Yeo’s admirable essay on 
Mayhew as a Social Investigator 


Shape of Community 

247 'pp. Penguin, Papcrhiick. Wlp. 


ANTIQUES 
: OF THE PHARMACY 

Leslie O. Matthews. The first com- 
plete survey of this comparatively 
new collecting field, by a former 
director of the Wellcome Founda- 
tion. 48 pp of plates, £3.50 net 

ISLAMIC ARITS 

Ernst KUhnel’s splendid and unique 
introduction, to Hie foil range of 
Islamic an*— books, - pottery, 

metalwork, glass, crystal, ivory. 

'■ wood, stone and stucco. 263pp. 
15 colour, 206 b/w plates, £5 net 

'■ LEADERS- OF THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Alan Jamieson's successful collect 
lion of biographies, detailing in 
lively prose the lives nnd achieve- 
ments of fourteen politico I archi- 
tects of the 20 ih century, from 
Lenin to Nasser. Tablet: r A<fmir- 
1 *blo ... . . J1BL Ritdlo : ‘ Provides ' 
, some, esse rttitiL background for the' - 
understanding of Today’s news- 1 
papers’, £230 net ' 

AN AGRICULTURAL 
geography . 

; OF GT BRITAIN . ' : 

J. . T. Coppock's unrivolfed geo- 
graphical survey of British agrlcill- 

• ture comes on the eve of our third 

. attempt., to join the Common 
..Market and thus has an interest 
not confuted to specialists. Bell’s 
Advanced Econqmlc Geographies. 
Maps, tables, £2.75 her 1 

1 ' ' i 

Catalogues i 

: ; - G. Bell A Sons, ■ " ■ , ; 

6 Portugal St. } : 

. London WC2A2HL . 


tton of social mihgnnfcion, .jotirntUis- 

a J- ld skl11 as an investigator 
enabled him to produce work of a 
very hngh order. 

” In Hws century”. Mr. Thomason 
writes, ‘Mayhew. the systenK 
empirical sociologist, has been 


' The crisis of cities Ims reached in h Mm ,. n , 

dimension and agony the scale of a aUlv,l, . LS J 

thwxl world war.” It is in this i'll' 0 ! ,ho .i , ^ nds ° f 
apocalyptic spirit thm the authors 0,SCw * 1eri; 1 

ICV m ntiirannr I,.,.*... . 1 . 


ing '* fvigiUscm. where r „, 
on but do not partiapatt 
«cWc-s. Where in Ameri*' 
ask. •* can people hiki in lei. 
concourse for eating, drink-ing, 
and girl waiching. anJ all ' 
human activities that kr 
miles 


M lilt 3t|||lllU| insm^iu IV “t' 1 HA tih;m 

h linguists, psycholog isits, among 'the strongest motivating 
and historians with forces in language learning and 
ww in Africa and elsewhere, language use, and motivation rather 
E bid good foundations for than any special ability or home 
itrak. But it also illustrated background seems to be the main 
i *11 the urgent need for a key to linguistic performance, 

uhIL. .f »I i ■ ’ “ 


. ■»»ia muiti.tmii.n 

/to suggest that the cduca- 
tNonomie and political liandi- 


The welfare stigma 

ROBERT PINKER j 
Social Theory and Social Policy 

226pp. Heiriemann Educational. £2 
(paperback. £1.05). 


Ww ik urgent need for a key to linguistic performance 
e j#WI^ of theoretical thinking among both children nnd adults, 
iojait fljMap been apparent among Such sociolinguistic theories a 
fiT^ 1 ^ 1C W’ork of people are usluinbialcd here, mu i cover, in 
\ in wwuri Bem*in in Loudon and general overlook the need for a 
rck English 1 ’ research teams linguistic theory that can uccotnmo- 
wgro ghpttoes of northern date them. The work of people like 
Sates cities has sometimes William Lahov in the United States 
is of fundamental importunes, ft has 
long been evident that Chomskyan 
models and theories will not do for 
behaviourai linguistics- —they are too 
abstract, loo normative, too mono- 
lithic. If social ingui sis continue to 
talk wholly in <terms of named 
“ languages ”, as most of the contri- 
noi buiors do, they arc in danger of 
Edit- missing the real significance 6f 
in his swial me and language change —a 

me -v— • — •“ 1,1,5 vo,ltme ' can be title for the volume which needs to 

manifesto urging Hie 3 1 ' Dsln ^ enl . for imple- be written as a companion to this. 

f technology as a catalyst. « wnpiage policy, but the The two volumes together will bo 
ivne caution, rather ilan ^in’W lg Wnoes of the Republic indispensable. But even this one, 
btdnd destructive force . . _ singularly failed to alone, is extremely valuable. 


Idgjj^iAHAN and BCRTIL eral approach is healthily physiolog- 
L fcn in nt ’ leal and human, with attention 

j^PbonelicB . . focused on the tongue and the ear 

^hdge; j| e a er |3 “ of speaker and Hstener rather than 

' “ l • r ' on the instruments of the ^xperfmai- 

Uhe niiikft. . (alist. In the chafer on fhe 

5^ 'Han™ E 0r * slal * in lhcir description and classification . of 
& la thir?i a wriMen aS it spcccb sounds the common Euro- 
general pean languages naturally receive the 
^toanual • t!‘i J act * an cic ‘ fullest aUcntion. but illustrations are 
; ^'“.Py no moans given from all Five continenls and 
n.im2 ,< ! IT1 P t ' s made the sounds include all the distinctive 
Si art ? ,°f twhhlcal ones that the human organs are 

-ihif? ^ er ' capable of articulating, even those 
t rn, . urst- anno'iratiftft *1 ; n actual use 
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A Selection of 
Collins Books 

July -September 1971 


Novels 


SHEILA ROSS 
A. Log Across the Road 
An epic first novel which skilfully 
weaves together tho lives of a 
dozen wholly disparate characters 
until thoy fnco common disaster 
mtlio Malayan jungle, 12 July 

MOIRA BURGESS 
The Day Before Tomorrow 
In the fllu me of a hig Scottish city 
a small group of people live out 
one summer week of their lives, 
and with tenderness, humour, 
tragedy, n number of poraonul 
problem# are resolved. 12 duly 
£1-50 

J. P. MAURICE 
The Divider 

A witty and brilliantly clever 
novel in which the author juggles 
skilfully with problems of identity 
and keeps tho render on tenter- 
hooks to tho last jingo. 26-July 
£1-50 

JANE OLIVER 
The Blue lienven Bends 
Over All 

A historical novel baaed on the 
life of Sir Walter Scott. 9 Ana 
£200 

JACK HIGGINS 
The Last Place God Made 
Tho Amazon jungle, hond-luinLcrs, 
misBionnrie# mid assorted bikcu- 
latnr* nro drnimiticully blended 


Crime Club 

£l-40eueh 
LIONEL BLACK 
Death tins Green Fingers 
12 July 

DOUGLAS RUTHERFORD 
Clear the Fast Lnnc 12 July 

MARIAN BABSON 
Covor-Up Story 12 July 

GAVIN BLACK 
A Time For Pirates 9 Aug 

SARA WOODS 

Tho Knavish Crows 9 Aug 

M.G.EBERIIAUT 
El Rancho Rio 9 Aug 

DAVID ANTHONY 
Tho Organization <7 Sept 

FRANCIS RYCK 
Loaded Gun 6 Sept 

HARTLEY HOWARD 
Murdor One 6 Sept 

Non Fiction 

THE SQUARE TO SQUARE ' 

GOLF SWING 

DickAultmnn 

This is an exciting and really 

important new instructional 

golf book which Bets out for the 

first time the aqunre-tu-square 


in this iiigh-oatime adventure of 
two daie-oevil pioneer pilots of 
ihe ’thirties pitted against one 


another and against eurvi vai. 

23 Aug £1-75 

ALISTAIR MaeLEAN 
Bear Island 

On ail island set In the Arutic 
Ocean, a film unit is to shoot a 
top-socrot film. Haphazard events 
on board ship fuse into a pattern 
of terror on the island and a 
climax which is MacLean at Ids 
best. 6 Sept £150 

SUSANNA HOE 
Lady in the Chamber 
A gifted young novelist makes her 
debut with a perceptive and 
entertaining novel about 
Westminster. When Joanna West 
is elected to Parliament she is 
rapidly drawn info a number of 
dramatic situations, both personal 
and political. C Sept £160 

JOYCESTRANGER , 

Chla, the Wildcat . 

The story of a fight for life of ope 
ofthese savage but endearing . 
small British tigers. An epic of 
endurance and courage. 8 Sept 
HarvllW-SQ 

PIERRE SALINGER ■ 

For the Byes of the President . 

Sident Kennedy's former. Press 
Secretary has written a thrilling 
novel of international politiM 
set niainly in Washington anda 
gtnall South Amerioan state. The 
world of high politics has never . 
been described with greater 
authority nor the material used 


method of hitting a golf bo 
MagniflcantlyiUugtrntod in 
colour. 12 July £2-25 

THE WAR OFTHE RUNNING 
DOGS 

Noel Barber ' 

A vivid reconstruction from first- 
hand resea reh and interviews 
with the principal participants on 
both sides of the 'Malayan 
Emergency’ (UHS-1960) which 
resulted in the first world victory, 
over Coinmuniet guerilla warfare, 
IS July £2-25 

FILLETS OPPLAICE 
.Gerald Durrell 
A pot-pourri of leaves from the 
Durroll diaries, ranging from 
Corfu to Bournemouth and 
London to Sierra Leone. A . 
seasoning of animals, but more 
about homo sapiens and not so 
Bapleiia. 28 July El SO 

DUCE 

Richard Collier 

Richard Collier Bets out to replace 
the well-known public image of 


AMUUiWUO VL IHIfll T IV'UD IT. 

who knew liira beat. The picture 
that emergea is of a highly 

[ character, driven by 




whj? 


THE STRUGGLE FOR THE 
GREAT BARRIER REEF 
Patricia Clare 
The Great Barrier Reef, one of 
the most beautiful and complex 
enclosed biological systems in 
the world, is threatened by 
commercial interests bent on 
exploiting its resources. This 
book tells tho story of the Reef and 
its strugglo for survival. 23 Aug 
£2-26 

UGANDA QUEST 
Ernest Neol 

The author focuses on tlio smaller 
carnivores of Uganda’s magnifi- 
cent Queen Elizabeth National 
Park. His primary object in going 
there was to study the ecology 
and behaviour of th ese animals, 
including the hyaena and tho 
various species of mongooso, a 
project ho undertook at the 
Invitation of the Nuffield Trust for 
Tropical Ecology. 23 Aug £2 23 

BEYOND THE VICARAGE 
Noel S treat fetid B 

The culminating volume of her 
frank and oaptiv&ti ng auto • ? 

biography includes the story f 

behind her many successes os n 
writer and one at the most vivid 
end moving accounts rat written 
of the London blitz. 6 Sept £2-00 

A LION CALLED CHRISTIAN 
Anthony Bourke and 
John Kendall 
The story of the care, the 
coincidences and advent uras 
which led to Christ ion, a lion bom 
in Devonshire and brought up at 
Hnrrods, ultimately finding a 
homo nnd froedam with George 
Adamson i n the African bush . , 

8 colour and 12 black and whits ' ■ * 
pages of illustrations. 6 Sept £tS0 

tfiemoIle 
K enneth Mellanby 
A fascinating account of tho 
natural history of tlio mole - n ' 
likeable creature who ia at ones - 
familiar and little known. AJVeia V • 
Naturalist special volume by tjio 
author of Peeiicidee and Pollution. 

6 Sept £3’00 

THE ROMANOVS ■ 

Virginia Cowles 
A brilliant panorama of tlie 
dynastyihat iuled Russia for three 
hundred stormy years, with 


forces he could neither compre-' 
hend nor control. £8 July £ 8-26 i 

THE BODY HAS AHEAD 
Gustav. Eckstein 
A highly original and exhaustive . 

- study of the human body and the 
gradual discovery of Its ipysteries - 
over a period of three th ousand !, . 

1 years. The intentofthfc book/ ■■ e 
■ Dr. Eckstein says in Ills intro-' 

. duction, ’is to make the human 
body more familiar to anyone who 
ownft one/ FAhg £4-25 - 

THECOMPLEAT 
NATURALIST 
Wilfrid Blunt 
A beautifoUy Uluatrnted 

scientif fca In 
Linnheua. Born in Sweden in 1707 , " 
he devised the present system bf 

i and it waehis fhntastjc teat to* 
examine and name almost the 


sumptuous illustrations which 
eaten vividly the splendour nod 
yet the squalor of imperial Russia, 
20Sept£+00 . 

JAMES V. KING OF SCOTS 
Caroline Bingham 
This biography of the father of 
Mary, Queen of Soots evokes tlie 1 
old medieval Catholic Scotland 
in all its lawlessness and ell its 
colour. Caroline Bingham does 
notallow nostalgia for a vanished 
age to blind her to the iniquities 
and barbarities of a flarco and 
violent society. 20 Sept £B’B0 

VICKY 

Daphne Bennett 

.Victoria's ifidostr daughter who, 
front the nay of her marriage to 
the heir to the thiono of Prussia, 
struggled unremittingly to bring ■ ' 
liberal reforms to her pew country- 
and was cheated of success by the 
. death of her husband a few months 
after lie had become Kaiser. The ' 
book noses the fascinating 
question of whether, the world-. ■ - 


nicholasroland 

Who Came By Night • . - oMumiioauu luuuo tiuuuBL tag 

Set in Jerusalem in toe time or whole natural world then known ■ 

Christ the story centres on the fate ; . .to science. ^ Aug £lh6Q • 
of the woman taken in auviljeiy,. ' 

The chdracteiia from Fiestas, the . 

- . Roman rivil servant 


• might have boon s 

. hplpeaudteif Frea_. 

able to put intopreatiob tin 
liberal Ideas be shored wit! 
& Sept Rorvltt £3 60 ■ 


..."two" 

ok had been 1 -' ; . 

,-j® •’ ? • 

with Viqky, ’ 


L^thre^wdemus. are ail • 
Dtopfo whom we might meet today 

ana all pre faded with thd - 


A BOTANIST'S GARDEN 
John Raven 
]aoqt 

worthy plants. , 

3, pkps, and drawbacks; 


qounf of garden- * 
lents, thea^beBUties,.*; 


i : difficulties, usee, and drawbacks . 

• by a distinguished clossiciflt and • 1 
, field botaiustwhqii^alqoa' ' , ' 
•' passitmate gprddnor.il , Aug £3-50 •’ 


. DREAMS OF YOUNG OIRLS 
David Hamilton ' 'i 

• Introduction by Alain 
" Robba-GrlMet 

The poetio vision with which 

• v David Hamilton has photo- : ' u 

graphed the girls in these pages - 
sotoe arothed..othera not - in a . 
‘ Provencal landscape, makes thls^ 

. a book of unusual and exquisite 

• * beauty. 60 foil colour plates and ‘ : 

60 black And white. 27 $epi £3-00 
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l - not known to dc id hwm ^ 

A t^t « 2S****** anywhere in the work!. 

Oonumed with other textbooks In 

riein « •*— field. Introduction to Pho 

has two Interesting feator« 

, „ keeps strictly lo ils *eme; t 

n6t nowhere concerned the prac- 

: or with ph only tries— the recliLcAv 

.S A f t«v«Sh defects. Secondly, H 


Which mrk* a shift of fr0 ® 

^SLifr tly: ln ‘° artkubtion to perception. In con- 

0 f- meohtmam otbeaj^afld 
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Coming colorist A painter of people 


AMIIIi: II KMHJd H: 

Pierre lluiinurd 

H'^pp I li.ime, .iiij IliiiNon. k, Si) 

Unity nr mi u\n\ jigo Pierre llun- 
11.1 rd u;rs voiiMilercil a-, ,i charming 
ilia > lor ui l lie /»« //«• epoque :int| ;i> ,i 
I’aimcr .if jictluniiiic canvases which 
seemed to evoke a world lha[ li.nf 
vanished for ever. However, many 
of i ho .ivaui.nanl.- did mil believe 
him in ho ,i major mailer of modern 
arr lie was fell m be of lesser 
calibre than ihe C ubists. for instance. 
However, a wave of enthusiasm was 
sparked of] when a group of his pic- 
tures were on view al ihc Salon 
d'.A alomne in 1946. and even more 
.so by ihc retrospective shows held in 
various cities in 1947. Ihc usiimisb- 
ing ei duurs of rhe later pictures made 
nuny converts lu bis art. 

Since then F»is staline lias been 
increasingly acknowledged. It is noi 


||d Klingsor in France 


ing. Itunnaid led a idired life, happy 
unli his biioks -he was a greal ie.i- 
dei . .uni ,i devotee of Mullnime • 
his punting ,md his excursions into 
■ he country. al lirsl un his bicycle and 
ilivn with his car. 1 here is the prob- 
lem of his relations with his wife 
who lived away from the world, and 
I here w.is an entanglement in the 
1921k I:\cepi for dial, the eurlains 
remain firmly drawn on his private 
fife- Nor did lie engage in public 
.icijiiiies. In fact, ihe most exciting 
aspect of the Bonnard story is the 
legal case that look place lifter his 
death (he wuTe.wfuit of Bonnard, 
the Tamilian ions of which read like 
a slo i y by Balzac. 

Andre T crmj'gier has not broken 
new ground in jJiis book. He sup- 
plies j sensible and a ecu laic account 
of the artist’s life and writes with 
iinder.sianding about his arl ; he 


SKYMOI K Sl.lVfc : 

J-'riiiis Mills 

Vnlnnie I : lest. 24Upp. 15.25. 
Volume II: .152 Males. Oi.25. 
Phaidun. 

VIIAI.E KLIM'll: 

Rembrandt Tnriuy 

S.tpp. Amsterdam: Van (Jendi. 2511. 

WAI.TIIEK BERNT: 

The Ndlierlnmllsli Painters of Ihe 
.Seventeenth renliiry 

Volume I. 

Translated by P. S. Falla. 

51pp. -189 Plates, phaidon, £15. 

1 he group portraits by Hals housed 
in the 1-ran.s Hals Museum in Haar- 
lem arc as much part of the grand 


beyond the hounds of credibility, 
but it is one aspect of Dutch art 
which has been underplayed in the 


wih whom the auih. 


fcfS(li DAVIES ; 

wiuen nas neen underplayed in the '"'hJiU 'S li^ t. Modern M,lslt ' 

past. The author slums himself fully g H »eil I , ' k for rX, 0 f Music from Wagner f<» tin. 
aware of the implications of this Profess r SM ? 

. ™ * 

-pared no effort or ** 
production of rhe i. 


new approach and discusses them al 
Ic-nglh, without heing dogmatic 
about how far a particular interpre- 
tation sh on M he pressed. 

Undoubtedly early seven teen lh- 
cenl nry Dutch port rails should he 
read as well as looked al. Jawlwnes, 
skulls, herrings, ami so mi, had 
definite 
were 
siller 

number of .scholars, including Pro- 
fessor Slive. 
proved in recerw years. But hy the 
middle of the century such obvious 
symbols 


■supported by puh'S ^Barrie and Jenkins. £4. 


illusljraiodl and ’many 
ilctatLs. Hal.s ' ■ y 

treatment 
Does 


the marvellous 


which arc learned. 


tire magnified, i, with written, well- researched 

•L.&uimI. make up a very 


very 

one 


English music. Similarly, ilvis annoy- 
ance with Sibelius's duplicity about 
his Eighth Symphony misleads him 
into underestimating the distinctive 
quality bred in Sibelius’s output by 
hi- roots in the country, its legend’s 
(which he concedes), and the inton.'i- 
lions and accentuations of its Finnu- 
Ugric language. 

What gives Mr. Davies’.s study its 
freshness is that his view lias a ionger 
focus by ten or fifteen years than 


in 'Xjdf.visioneil, make up a 

,. n , a n (tkf book. Just occasionally MJ 

it.. ■ a , S rc . al artist mind the title suggests as mu ^lj immediately postwar surveys. He has 

life svtnbolic connotation >m«l the iilhn,s?„ LhC W an3 ® ^ author s 1 pn . 1 the courage not to he modish, and is ueneves ri 

not siinnle references i<> ihe Alinno aa ’ nade of teleological. Mr. Du vies p ro ] WTed m say flatly that John Cage • will only 

■ s oeeuiriUiiii or clnr-icter ■.«,■. Vt -r itm ' £ U n P ! , c l llllc - innYii the iriusn' of the past ■ t-dking nihdism. He regards Virgil music if 

s occupation or Umraiier. as a vcrd.ot. Superb handler of Jrfjcars aH round Europe and Thomso J; as lhe founde ^ of a d *. 

details hAsitt too. For him, as for most dnod y American school of composi- 

tion. He is quite prepared to see moral 


have convincingly prove Mi rougliout “ thV’lxMSpk. " it was Wagner who 

rfajjap the speed of evolution to d(i f eC [^ as p ar t of a composer’s 


observer of human „ 
assured and original count 


had for the must part pieturcs-sneveithdcss thenTIrf liis inquiry he traverses 
,nrtl thing lacking in the aiu 


disappeared, and it becomes a moot 


draws fieavdy' on Ihe accounts of his .^v!- ,° r J,' lol! 1 : ' n . d . as . th A c s °- cj ? ,,cd P^ int , ether .symbolism was still cannot help feeling fhaiXUie French Wagncrians; He ni WIU)n ^na The cases of Straubs and chance or nun-cnlily. 

Many of the most ' S ; ..'V Aim . ler< ! Iim : '"^ nde , d m . ;t Mlb,l V Ridden form, or much ability he nughi hsI^Twidc ac< - : * ptwnomcna. i nc cases ot wraoss aim y 



rcpiitaiiiin of this school. It is that 
Bonnard is now seen to be ; 
who m, 
much modci 
United 

Own! Britain have enabled the 
public to see much of his extensive 
oeuvre, both as painter and graphic 
artist. His enterprise ns a decorator 
of books has also heen realized. 


Royal Academy in 1966. One .. - 

note is particularly valuable, for it able how many are now in American 

A 

provided 

points oil i how 
usually been dated 
ever he observes 
Mme. Gwicttc 
Charles Cuchin, the 
bad. which Signac 


IS purucuiariy vatunotc, lor it " mmij luiw III nuiiiii 

ct is now seen to be a painter supplies facts about Ihc datiujz uf museums or private collections. 
i 1 *" “ V ' n L to *’ Signac and his Friends Sailing ” in i,ro,1 fi rappel , i I'orrire was provi 
iodem art. Exhibitions m the ||, C Kimsthaus. Zurich. The author b y Seymour Slive in 1962 when 
vales. France. Germany and pninis out how ihfc nninh'na organized the exhibition held in 


scape ", painted about 1648, now in 
the Thy.ssen collection. Lttgnno. 
Husband and wife are seated to- 
gether al the fool of a tree, with 


e ... acquaintance with 

farther. His' un willi ognVsTtj K "operatic, symphonic and 
the landscapes in some if tktfltamusic.thc name af Reynaldo 
backgrounds of his being the only conspicuous 

example, would appear to from his study of French 
weakness of a man rclua 

stretch his talents. He inftsdi nationalism is not like Lhe 
content to practise his naiinm&irtipean nationalisms- of the 
ot pamtiing people, and in hoEmiIi century— Slavonic, Hun- 
do patrons call the tune iumST Soinish. English or Scan- 



V-. It O . , , „ 1 ii v 1 1 uuilgUH ID IV|^ unci new uluiuli- 

j u M PP. n A™ hl } s “ ee71 w *'i and .sold in 1914. The picture may. Dons or niargirtalia for art historians 

Mrvcd| b y exh'b'tions.this can hrndly therefore, be dated to about 1914, to peck at. For a postwar senera- Dogs were well known svmbnls uf 

OC siuil ot the publications devoted to Signac remembered that Bonnard Don nut u Id enough to have viewed Fidelity, and one plays an important 

Him. .The chief are by nis content- sketched the motif on pieces of tbc exhibition of 1937, the result was P 31-1 in Alciaii's emblem "‘In fiilcni ux- 

imifl pine rkni-la.. T... /M J ... . r “ ll- . . . _ - .n n _, ■' u . 


poraries— Charles Terr ns sc, Claude 
Roger Marx and Ldon Werlh— ami 
their volumes are particularly valu- 
able for lhoir reports of the artist’s 
views. To those must be added John 
Rcwuld's study published a l 


cigarette-paper. * ' n compelling success. It proved the 

Although M. Fermigior Is interest- P oint lhl11 Hft[s deserved to be taken 
ing about the relations of Cdzannc s s ® riousi y ror the whole range of his 
painting to Bonnard and examines * ,0 uvre. and not just for the granites 

the connexions, such as they are 
trip uiiih r\ u . ■ ’ .Fur ,wu> ;i 


orinm ". However, u dog, which nlludes 
to marital fidelity js ahva« shown 
near the couple; it is usually ut rest 



although some are more deuiileii 
than others. 

Anyone who attempts to write 
about Bonnard does not have an 
easy task, for. once the skeleton of 
ms development has been provided, 
there is not much to say abi 
or his- work 

lysis, a noloi 


— per* 

sonsilily and art Is possible One slUt *y ,he Mrl iM and plates of 
miiricr that will demand it udy is the s . u P c . pb HDality, have appeared. A 
extent to whioh Bonnard was in- discussion of tihe canon of 

debted to the Venetians. Yet there Ha *'* Wl, rks will have to await the 
is enough in this concise nnd well- “PPMfance of the third volume 
translated volume to give further conl!l ' n i n 8 the catalogue raisonng, 


, . ‘ ■* ■ ii- 

straightforward pu lira it of the family 
pet. 

Blit the conundrum continues. Hus- 
band aud wife are turned towards 
each together with looks of nOPeobion 
and tenderness. Her right hand is 
held forward and is clasped by his 
right hand. Arc we to read this ns n 
specific symbol 

auiihor examines the emblem of 
joined hands — or as a perfectly nnt- 


of disintegration, and in ihis mu {£ C _ U p . e .g., in the case of Bartdk. 
h his inquiry he traverses p e j 5 anx i ous where possible to link wiuuigi: iitiiiiiv »'i itmviKuii in 

plbrgely unfainmar to tngiisn musr j ca | w .jth sodologic^tl or literary human life, U nol a product uf 


Malilei are argued positively hut 
soberly : Strauss's operas are plays 
set to music, a Tact which poses 
problems of production: M aider's 
symphonies aic ton long in that they 
infringe the Hellenic canon of 
muderulion by trying to have is Imlu 
worlds sin (Ted into them. 

Having looked all round him in a 
final chapter. Mr. Davies asks. What 
now 7 He does not see the way 
forward through serial ism and he 
believes dial new technical resources 
enlarge the vocabulary of 
they can “embody a 
human .purpose It is one thing for 
now techniques oi new resources to 
be devised to meet a new aesthetic 
purpose : but sound production is nut 
music, and art. which docs nol 
change its nature or function in 


Recapitulation 


R. W. S. MF.NDL : 

Reflections of a Music Lover 
306pp. Neville Spearman. £2.50. 


utubiogrnphy music is the 
_ running through a long life. 

contemporary it it - of absorbing 
for comparing experiences. 

ailing prewar Oxford nnd its 

containing two lectures rfboM of the human mind, bmt long-dead personalities, for observing 
Rembrandt Today" ufnfe Am composers do nol handle it through an individual the changes tn 
delivered at the Institute cf ■ 6t ease and comfort of ihc public taste over more than haw a 
Arts, New York University, a ittcei Bartdk and koddly com- century. Mr. Me mil has included 
Two personal tributes front 4e Ad of the stranglehold of studies of various composers nrusK 
of Benedict Nicholson and itta, and as for England, if Mr. more or less m the order tn vfliioh 
upon die womans' skirt."'Hals “olthel eesco Arcangeli open the lasted ever encountered the be U re nf verv 

modified the tnulitiun or he painted b Ihc former is particularly duAtocw and oratorios of Mac- These chapters, bo ^ e ]^ r .‘ \ 

and pointed. Those who LuvAoot even of Mackenzie, a much unequal value— jotted biogrn^ies o 
Bloch will admire his (wWtwmposer, he wouild have d is- Tdhatkovsky. Sullivan and Sibeuus 
communication standing point and purpose of a 

picture, and they will r«aBteip»»ievlval of older traditions 
artist is nearer to to V *w-*H vitalizing Hie new 


serve no relevant purpose, and the 
criticism usually $ocs no further 
than a few slock adjectives. What the 


uuthur is really gelling al is aesthetic 
problems, and Ihougli he rarely 
grasps them 'fully, he writes interest- 
ingly about (hem. 

In his chapter on Handel Mr. 
Mondl discusses the quest for tin 
iiulhentic .performing style. He re- 
jects the modern putirt’s advocacy 
of graeing the solo arias on the 
ground that iL took half a century to 
get rid of the practice, which the 
nineteenth century could no longer 
stomach after its abuses in the pre- 
vious century. For the changed con- 
ditions of today, When auditoriums 
are larger than in Handel’s time, he 
is also prepared to tolerate larger 
chor tires than Handel or Bach had al 
their disposal, ll is When he disagrees 
with a fashionable view, whether lhe 
fashion be yesterday’s or today’s, that 
Mr. Mcnd'l is inosl worth reading. 


much to say abotil him stimulus u> an assessment of one of. In lbe meantime it is worth noting “nal expression of human affection ? 

except tor, aesthetic ana- the most endenring painters of Ihe the changing index of Miion where Today it is difficult to regard this 

tousiy u i flic tilt unde rink- century. con miisse unship of (he artist’s works farming family group ns anything 


BORGES 


with his recent I.C.A. leDtures to a packed Central Hail has arrived ; 
at last on the British literary scene. Probably hie best and most ' 
representative work Is contained In Fictions (36p) published In our 
Jupiter sdries, which paperbacks only the very best contemporary 
authors. Important new fiction Includes Pierre KlosBOwaky’e two .; 
most famous aroHo novels Roberts ce Solr and The Revocation o» 
the Edict of Nanles (£2.50), translated for the first time and In one 
volume. Doctor Death (£2.10) is a feel-moving, deadly serioue, philo- 
sophical thriller by Jaromo Hartenlels, author- of- Lnurnw (90p paper) 
and The Horse oi Selena [ £1.60). a first novel, by Juanita Casey, writ- 
ten In the great lyrical tradition of Irish Literature, is published in • 
association with The Dolmen Proas. Other first publications are Aldan 
H gains' Images of Africa (£1 .26) . a travel diary, Arrabal's Plays Vol. 

Ill (£2.00 S 90p. Paperback) containing The Architect end the Emperor 
of - Assyria, now, running 9 t the National Theatre. Robert M^e'llant • ' 

. Jamlo the Saxt (£1.76 & 90p - paperback) In the Scottish Library ’ 
7 m S’ ^ flFa ° ,UBt l8sued Sooiiiah Short Stories 1800-1 800. ■ ' 

(aZ.OU O LLcDfa 1 

A TIME AND A TIME 

•is the autobiography (£2.jd),of a.welFktiowri novaiiet who. uhaer the ‘ : 

• pa name; Sarah bavys; has movlri Q [y &nd v6ry frankiy wrttten abQut . 
her intimate life, lesbian loves, suicide aMampte itnd other i , 
matters usually hidden. Excellent reviews testify jo . (lie %portahbe 
readability and high literary quality of this unusual book. Theatre 

, addicts will need; Antonin Artaud’s Collected Works Vol. 2 (£2.76),i 
Charles MarowMz;s Controversial A Macbeth . (£1,50), p^uil Fpater’i / 

- Helmskrlngle! (60p), plavId.Selbourne’s very unusual Samson (21.26), 
Georg Kaiser’s Important.. ex presBloniai Ffva Plays (&76), 8tanley 

• evellng’s Corns arid Be Killed (El'.75) and Pet^r Weiss’s Dfftcrfuras on 

Vtaliiam (£1.90). y , 1 .. . . 

CALDER AND BOYARS LTD., Bfewer Street, London W.l* 




Is concerned. From the 290 works 
necepied in 1923 by Valmtiner-^a 
follower in this raspedt of Bode and 
Hofsicde do Groot— tire pendulum 
swung to the other extreme in 1941, 
when Trivas admitted only a little 
over a third of tbis number • as 
authentic. As Professor Slive com- 
ments:' “ Lf Hate made the 290 


but a straightforward representation, 
but Professor Slive is right to insist 
that we shell lil at least consider the 
possibility that symbolic references 
are intended, which had meant so 
much to the Dutch people in the 
earlier part of the century. 


Rembrandt. After the volumes j 

impersonal and long-winded 

MIN .a e „ devoted to like subject 

of fulfil i v ., 1 , „ branch, it is immensely refr 

ol fidckly llie ^ ^ ^ loxl , 

inudi to the point and h| 
son-al ; it contains the 
wisdom of a lifetime of to 
reflection. . ( 

To switch from l«o of IKI 
names of Dutch painting i 
of lesser figures syho 
scene in Holland in lit® 
ccni'iiry, the reappearance 
ther Berm’s lexicon of W®. 
tu-ry painters can be weKflffl»J 
slbly he has omitted the 
such as Rembrandt. Hals jw | 
meer, svfto have been ntW; 


lopes k la mode de Limoges 


of thmiohl sound, and action, lilio lerttfli atnl early cdcvtimdi omtu- 

?«. He ctejh expenUy with the 
lent discussion of the theological or fonmsit erf Ntc Lroporw (Hwy are 
SS&S aspect of trope texts, and mostly quite small, not much forger 

J - - • than the average papenback of 

a careful 
Retusing 


To end with a ■ few quibbles, the 
.. -ucMc ui jo sizes, .uipportis and catalogue niim- 

paimings ValenAinor altrihuted to bers are only aiven in the Ii«i nf "'j’ - '' e i 

?lE?7v ir V™ 


he T.inK in n footnote that tropes man me average pajiei 
often accompanied a Jiturgiwl today), and he also offens 

action. Except for n fleeting mention 
of processions, he does not enlarge 
upon this extremely important ob- 
servation : although it miglit be 


three 


Pro fe ES&AT-Si*- 

220 works as au 
ance combined 
con^s tji rU haHmar 
monograph. No 
Dutch painter 

mainy years, end unw, a new senera- M ™Siil taftMT 

rated, and both the it* 1 
into English, und the 
have 1 been thoroughly 


mm 'mm mm. 

hon attempLs to see Halsin a totaUy would often take the reader 

,lh i re w * he 9ld erable research to nee. 

point in making the artist the sub-' ,.o n » 
jed of another book. ' •-••• •>■••• vn u 

Portraiture plays . irt 


con- 


, . niore general level, when 
one has rsaished 


ttw 


p wi, r* ij wu • Pf-J. arts’Wj 

-ruiuuuure pta/ys an imnortjirtt • ■ •” — reading the text—— . greatly enlarged, Thei^ 

part m social" histoiijr, a«iffl2 t^resd'fmm il ,s a book nro P l0 - now l i 4 ?L r ffS!^ 

llio taoes and customs .of die dUm lrf. ^ih 10 is 

as, well as the pictorial ideas of the * fee,mg kha( a short 


The liturgy itsetf was ex- 
tn spite of b&ing bound in 
* by the unchanging cycle 
taven hours oC .prayer and the 
for each service could 
a«i by the addition of 
material and ! as time 
armonfoed music. 

« the atkHtiops to the 
ne Under the general head* 
which were basically 
; °f music (related In 
Jwojn to die i chant irseK). 
“^y to . poetical or arose 


to ho confused by the strange, tarjnl- 
nologica! maze introduced by Hand- 
schin and Husmann, ho. makes a 
valid and useful disAinoliion belween 
the genuine tropes— dhose for the 
Gtonia. Sanalius. and Agnus — and 
the prosutae which resulted from 
texto added to a pre-existmt melodic 


If EVANS : 

(Wy Trope Repertory of Saint 
“1 if limoges 

Princeton University Press. 
Oxford University Press. 


Middle Ages witnessed a 
t unparalleled growth in tho 

’monuments of the Christian p^Vble for i! musical scholar and a 
^ 4 m by no means confined fitursiologist, working together on 
i, architecture, or the sheer th|s very pro b]em, to draw upon the 
ot adherents whose gifts ev : donce G f a medieval treatise on 

helped to make ,t a nd .upon uMta j— ^^5 

such as are provided in the la tier » ^ asuaiiy added t0 ^ Kyrie and 
part of this book, in order jo decide Regnnm nm/n solid inn. which 

exactly how- the act.ons matched the ^ ]on to ^ Gtarla. 

words and the music. ^ fflol ^ dl0y aite often referred 

Until the middle of the eleventh to nowadays as “ Kynie tropes " or 
century the great majority of tropes "Gloria^ tropes.” k 
were diase for the variable part of Hon of how confused t*>« tomunql-. 

the Mass [Pruprium Missite), whioh “ s 0 f musioal ' 

because of its wealth of mortal J(tfUe(UJf ^ ^ Lropes. Professor 
demanded the most in the way ot ■ , Wlhel is wtoaity a new 

additions and Uwenttoos. Afterwards, COJl4ri ^i on to the study of pw-- 

however, the Proprlum tropes dwln- f onmance practice, ft is all very s vefl 
.ii i on/I fhp ranertorv . • ■ • . in mm 


« , gical 
Nbyha 


tcocie 


artist. Professor 
great . trouble 


w S rs °£T r s" a J ° urabe; of 


stead of the 1 .378 in ;i & ,. 
edition. 

One regrettable feJ * lure „ 


Hals in relation , to bis 
have uro- 


lhe_ € r 

whiich he* uses pictures,^ 


Bernt’s approach JSj~ ^ 


die art trade, oR®t 1 L a °?“|| 


tispeds of His subject :i' for examole 

.when* datusviilg; 4 wouW ™vepr, 

. untaemified man iin iihe Museum 0 f % P? rfect conclusion to Pro- in small sales, which tp 

..FmeJArte, Boston, he dtfSfftfd-*- -ftSf, Not that, the intents and purpo^sarenj' w\ 
a ;^ort tMsetission bf A?Shten Z S L B ° C \ T ^ »ta- able. One has art ^ ? 

Hqllartd for wearing oriental kimov ’ S the WnrtW'Si. c ^parisous that much of the book « « 

HVioUing Pepyjs'a com :'. “iSi, Q L 0 ^ er but . from photographs and ®*' ii 

tTieniis on his portrait j " skniUr 2 ISS W ? more * en ‘ is true or not. ihe reader 
gown.. . -: V:v , •. /rtisLic achieve- restricted to the cVldc ^ J 

yreil 'SSfit yfei? 1 1 '?****■ 8,1 'odlvi-., ducUons, and 
S“ ,n , &$****!.- undu? amount of tog 
' Pf symbolisM in porikT ^ search study the 

fe^.^nf rtaearch tmJjSS i' - ^ Hals* S. If he had wished W.g 

: Jjsp^ct'i'of Dutch ; nit S&'iPf ' ! h ^ lw 9;paintSngs Bern< could have dra^JJ 

in reaction . against the rtaittiraliBifc* l, *r* e , Male and I-omafe Cover- n1« far more trfrt® 7. , 

Sg2?' ^'rH^generatibnifc Any in Haarlem A4 ?* ou sw collOotlohs. But 

’22S? ^ Pt**ed too tor and hnuSw^L* P r ®bably the most deplore art history 

^ hftve ®T Up ptmrai,a fram ph-otogru pt* ^ ^ ,bu 

:: v ^ y ^ ,cb,tcU0K l 



tote w*re lota found. BWJnsjiil* of lh' of tod *n? 

ttS ? w 10 - hi^Arical interest of lale ninth- 


for*! 


- r* 1, 
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June Books 

David 
Benedictus 

A WORLD OF WINDOWS 

A haunting new novel about a voyeur 
by the author of The Fourth of June 

224pp £1 90 


Only With a 
Bargepole 

JOYCE PORTER 

208pp £1 -60 (fiction) 


The Brutal 
Takeover 

The Austrian 
ex- Chance I tor's account 
of the Anschluss of 
Austria by Hitler 

KURT. VON 
SCHUSCHNIGG 
392pp €3-25 


One Generation 
After 

ELIE WIESEL 

A moving collection of 
tales, dialogues and 
encounters Inspired by 
. the holocaust 

204pp£2 00 


Walking Good 

Travels to music in 
Romania and Hungary 

PETER 

0*CONNOR . 

l20pp 4pplUws £2 -00 ' 


Twentieth ; 
Century 
Composers 
Volume I: 
American Husk 
since ieio : ; 

: : VIRGIL : ;V 
THOMSON 
. 224pp 24pp iljus £3 -50. 


A Handbook of 
Management 

edited by 
THOMAS 
KEMPNER 
44Bpp £7 00 

Nationalism In 
Asia and Africa 

edited and Introduced by 

ELIE KEDOURIE 
584pp £3 00 hardback 
£1 -25 paperbuck 


Women, 
Society and 
Change 

EVELYNE 
SULLEROT 
256pp 69 Ulus £1 75 
hardback 
£0*80 paperback 

WORLD UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY 


Lost, Stolen or 
Strayed 

The Story of the 
■Battersea Dogs' Home 

0LORIA 
COTTESl.OE . 
148pp 16pp UUis jEI -75 
ARTHUR BARKER 


Romanesque 

Architecture 

BRUCE ALLSOPP 

l 6 pp colour : 
60b/w ilhis £( 
World d^Archlte'cture 
! series • ..1 

‘ ARTHUR BARKER ; * 


Greek 
Architecture 


.. 17 


• i. -TI»b British ■ in W- :i .0 

Africa rV r 

ROY LEWIS and. ' 

V WONNE FOY ; 

'• -256pp 48pp,Ulus £3-75- , 

; 'Social History of the 
British Overseas; aetlfcs ■ 

“- :!) ;i. i,.-. 


TAYLOR 
. '96pp'16pp cdlqUr 
60'b/w fljus,£l'75 
World of Architect^ re ' 
• -series. ' 

1 ARTHUR. BARKER. 
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I BYiAN THOMAS: 

THE POEMS 

Edited and Introduced by 
Daniel Jones 

riiis 1111)1,1/1,, in new KiNiiiil- .uIiImi 
liitmiii'tl lieu- prifnis in i lie ninciy- 
nnc nf i i 'Jim, ,/ i‘„ r „ h ^ 

J lie iicnvmncrv comprise nnejus 
prime j m pcriiiilk-iifs (now 
fjiiliciplr lo find), and mo pi icon in 
m ni ii.*cri.p| m 'Hi him a s' s dc.illi. riie 
rentiiii iilcr .ire from n maims.-ripi 
lm.ieellany of early mi published 
work. 12.50 

THE WORLD OF 
DYLAN THOMAS 

CLARK FfflERr 

Wilh «IIMM, sunny, and precision 

jiu American sdmlnr secs D/fan 
Iiioniiis ns a dedicated verba] 
craftsman and places him wilhin 
the tradition of English lyrical and 
didactic poetry. i’.t.OO 


TLS 

70lh Year 4 JUNE 1971 No. 3.614 

Commentary 

fc "?.' C S° .*» B “"*? S«ide s. 


concci ned with it long before the wHImur . 
media got hold of it are well aware ihcir viliw ,r 1 Kll,hfl ^ u 
tha! the real problem is gening i.hc than mil l L 1| Ju . t, Smenr^ cfff , 
lads through in the people who can ihcir ■s 11e ij y,l f hab «\ 
d„ .something about them. It is not Po |iiie-,i ha * ^ 

surprising that ihcy arc turning more help ant ? ,r -Jei-1 

an<l moic In education as a means of Thu« Lh, , 0pmin, i- 
communication. Thus the Town and another T'Z ativcr,i ^r Skii 
( wintry Plan rung A ssociat ion, which ence Ibmn 1 ,'! ll * r na«i«U 
has been going since 1899. has njj 

launched a month ly Hiilletin of tin i ■/- iir , .j , f [ ‘J uhl,sh *'hal th c> J 


his note to die Bang's off fc ia l g ii ide 3"; ■ ° nc ' s P‘ rha P* «ndcr- f^jar ,o the Bridgwater Terminal E" 

(an odd document uhis bcina aradv t (■ "’'•'givings about this sort in Soincrsei: the documents, which C - V ‘ cw * ,H| . an **■ 

u -reprint of last week’s .Wc/S/or .h./m”* 'SI "V 1 * l,liycti b Y Hie £10, come jn a “ black executive ni| ghi weflpki upj[( 

book sec.fi on I ; "Book Bang is for )ni , iTJ Kll i ; R,ch I a f l, I H ! nt °n Thomas’s briefcase . We also learn that Coca- ,l ?. or . lw0 fr «n ftati 
the bookish and the* non-bookidi " b ‘ )d ‘«h« n . which virtually amoun- C’ola are going to produce an English ls \ The book, moreovtr.J 
alike: and it is ton with a caoilal .V! lu “ n annotated bio-bibliography ver * lu " »f 'heir American environ- some J ! produced. Why, then, j 
I ; " T.. prow T, l ! m, U f ( £ , mcnl. game *Mrf l s ; wording lo "“*» “ « 

empty boast. Mr. Goff persuuded’ i dor Way ' ljie P*nel were. onc ol *«' r managers, fO.f 1 ■ Cai1 it be dial, bavin; 

<W the Clown to keen an !!! ! ^dless io say. agreed that Hie Ger- - — uM " tm L - 

Ui.a Bangs opening ceremony and .J,?*'? ******* HwJe in 


has been going since IH9V. has 
launched a monthly Hnlh’rin of ISnvt- 
roniHt/ual iUlmwion lliliHi to help 
the work along. 

A.s well as straight forward articles 
on the problem of bringing local en- 
vironmental studies into uhc class- 
room and on educational broadcast- 
ing about ilie third London airport 
dispute, the first is-aie contains all 
kinds of .short notes on relevant 
material designed for schools. Sonic 
of these reveal the strangely 
ambiguous relationship which the 
ecophiliacs enjoy, if that i K the 
word, witli the ecocide*. Wc learn 
lihal Shell- Me.\ and B.P. arc collabo- 
rating with the Bath University 
■School of ■Education in producing a 
kit "posing problems on the siting 
of an oil lerminul ”, referring in par- 
fjcular to the Bridgwater Terminal 
m . Somerset: ihe documents, which 
cost £10, come jn a “ black executive 
briefcase . We also learn that Coca- 


arl-hook format and - ft ^ 
Wdl. -tl.fi resin if l'' 
veahng reading. S u ? 

I hat "(Wagin' si,, f 1 "* 1 
led i let I by Roben 
plus record SI E V Ku.fV 
!* tswc,,Mil1 reeling f*,? ^ j 
s ' ales| i , en and iheil 
? r f « «o claim that i 1 

Utscmahng interesi i 0 J 
whoso life is affected by 

andsalw. promotion. wbi t Ui 

Z ■T bc tir s | claim is fullj j* 

tw* ^ «“S 

These top-level 
!5ft one onoiher fet 

obtain the largest safes for j 
from K ' • A ”y ■ V ° Ung m3n ■ 

Mrst interview with an As, 
agency might well pfe* upj J 
cal hint or two from (hot, 
ahsts. Ihc book, moreover, kj 
somely produced. Why, rhen,* 


I ELGAR 

IAN PARROTT 

JmIIs a nine-year gap in Deni's 
Mtun r MnsHanx.Si‘rir\. Professor 
I a non. himself a composer of 
standing, offers his soluuon ro ihe 
, an ^ • brows new (isht on 
Ugars little documented visits io 
wales and much eLsc. With piuin 
and music exiimpJcs. »;i."j 

THE GERMAN CINEMA 

ROGER MANVELl and 
HEINRICH FRAENKE 1 

An expert study of the ma ny 
phases in German lUin-makinc-— ' 
pfoncer lllms; rhe great veum of ihe 
* y 20s mid the 1930 m, fvtu/i 
propaganda films, and pusi-wur 
and rocem dcvolopmentA. 

DhrAnlvd. AM.UO 

Svc tyntan'x R cfnence Lihnuy 

EVERYMAN'S 
DICTIONARY OF DATES 

Revised by Audrey Butler 

"he necessary HddjUoiis. 1967-70. 
ave been made to what bus been 
. ™ *.« s a' 1 immense a mount nf 
useful and well presented informs 
lion (Quturerly Rei tew) 

. 526 pages, Nmv revwed 6th 1 

{ edition. XI. 60 ! . • ; 

. ^ New 'AUlhif Paw hni k 

.1 R. S. 10 KZ T 
Tho Birth ol Europe . 

1 ijliwtmtcd hi colour and muiio- 

• . Lit route t 1 w 

No. 88 IQ in by 7ln. Si, 25 , . 


, .■« "'■‘■I’ eyo oil 

ms Hang «, opening ceremony »nd 
was only Ihwarlctl by a mirthicss 
nyo-law in bis sdheme lo set things 
BP' n E wirti a real-Jife book explo- 
non. 


somnmii.aH lire slamlard reasons be- lhc P r °blenu 
mg adduced, i including wfeLdy differ- ?3lisl in - ,he v 
mg libnafy systems, al«illldex to “ in- " nprt ' vmg ot 
£!*?"!*"• critical vocabularies. Accordin.g 1 
Cnvli 'Fried stressed how much easier f olm Wl ‘ r ' d ' 


one of their managers, * Caf1 it be ilmt, baifep 

a worthwhile contribution towards JS! 
developing long-term undersianding of J? H 7 a . r ^ 

the problems and opportunities which "**’*• ™ough their puia 

exist m ihe vital area of conserving unit cr «‘hvky is intense, it «, like Da 
improving our environment. ihe American Founding ftOn 

According t 0 the editor of HEH-, ba T>P'ness. in vain, ('reatiwj, 
Colin Ward. , hajnnl nesc is hv.nr.^h^ .j 


\ ; " ,,,ufcj 5 i «iwi jwiffi 

creativity is intense, ir is, like Da 
[he American Founding Tatberj 
happiness, in vain. Creative, 
happiness-, is a by-product oft 
thing else and cannot, or oaii 

>.» i i • . i , 


on. * p", « cruieai vocabularies r‘i-V. g 10 rne wiiior ol fihii, "“ppmess. in vain, i reatiwj, 

Not all rhe BangV f.m-seekinc ^ -' r ^scd bow much ea-sier ^ uriS ' ■ happiness, is u by-product of i 

-atcgies were ;it iruhe (his. frantic ? « lor an unknown writer to make Jl Wl ". a L so llc - ,1> defied critic-ism from - " ,in # and cannot, or ought 
fevef. Indeed, once one had thrilled ! ,1” C,L ‘ r ? 1Ia ' iy - Strrprisingly, no one r.. Ihe ‘ ?hlc [ ""i™* nf b,Jllle and 10 hc pursued consciously to 
to the sight of the literary Big Tod ( , - 8geMc ^ pun of the reason for UiSied^BaSom* U, l ,,u * 1 . 1 . S,a,cs «nd ?wn sake. I here are no k 

and wandered with one’s indy-floss ■ n,lfihl ,,e * cmdoiy, in Ute genera- thc wnrds Co i o^ n in ySlde ’ * nd * W, S ,dcas or reflections in these i 

down avenues of fatrgrouiTd stales 2?iS : "I'H* liberal criSc IK SSte wiilf hS 1Sr r iS “L W ! 1 * *»* 8^ 

J rc j cre sure ly missed opportimi- a afford lo be too hard on ■■■e in ihe minds of a rising 1 uene n- !5 chn,q,,e 1 11 »d practical es. 

lies here: a ‘bookish rifle ranoi- a JOUll, 8 writer, last his criticism is ,inn ,4f 8 8 nc n ° ,M * ^ai-nr hlr.ne ih. n* 

where authors could pump biffi !!?“ g™*** motivated: Wha-t 
into effigies of rheir rivals? Bearded ^ m ,|Jie IWrd Reidi, Papa i 

^" 3 s?s?a. f-.? j-? 


“ 5 * *-■ b iOTfiOTSS “> «!" O' 

writer" 0 *' “ nd ,he "' # 


. , nwjuii, I CHM I 

-a ^unoii ptvufijr , 0 (ler.^ny 
l’" hta Private 


.... Dhsuwion. of oourse. centred on 

I here were poeirv readings i n the n mu ' rf * ft * r ,wre ^ ' coiimn’es 
C Uy - l4?nl -. renderings JS l ^ alleged 

JaO?’ ,,,lcr m ,lle ntiy sabotaged by a . d'^ficully (and .soniotimes nrelen- 

nlxumi^? ' 1 . ,, . nni, y- There were of mnny .posJLwiir Qenmn 

J* ,l,Ujr *° sign *efr works Jffi’E?*?* «mpa«d to ii, e more 


name in ihc minds of a rising genera- 
tion of consumers. 8 

fl/itV own suggestion for an en- 

vi ro nmen-i a I game is derived from a 
n®ws item about -paintings by Musac- 
2° an . d Memiing being stolen from 
the Palazzo Vecehio in Florence and 
ransomed aquinsl action to dose 
down fnctones pnHuling towns in 
riisctiny. Mr. Ward envisages an 
imaginary discussion hetiween the 

various figures involved, and indudes 
lhe lo l-o 


technique and practical & 
One speaker likens Ihe creatto 
verliser lo the architect nfer 
lhe .i rlivl. Yet architect! tai 
least begun In worry itos 
consequences nf ii]eir acli»« 
community at large, ft it* 
Lliat so powerful a profess/ooa 
of ud'verliving should diiw» “* 
livhy *’ jin a theme for i 
national conference when the ; 
orai public in the f970s 
fiahly expect " social 
to need fur more urgent 
tion from these expert penu 


Tan 5 " V k, ‘ ta “I leTia •''S'"’ 1 Drab . hte bein « f»«* ™ • • * 

were S4l ^h di ^*u»iipn N?nov£l ‘ >f . tJle Bn 8‘ mTEZE !* 1 ,hc The ,Mh i^ue of DM. 

these have ranged ii n 1 > 'be chair mans words “ PoHulimg u great nver ? u inuriml on uni of trand** 

sswr-ssaiss 

wttfc=a~S» szjstXtA 


r, mlu 1 ‘t 1 ® Heir ® Krishna ™ fred A'ldemoh saw three distima 

J cmple meditatively dicing auber- and nmtua J ) y hostile trends in Ln^ baCtle in 

ZnX Thc staH s °un4ed the J® m P? r ? |, y German writing^ abstract and art * 


l . 

j New Dent. fiction 

I THE LONG TIME : 
GROWING UP 
•; John Pud ney 

A ydiine industrialist biiys's castle 
in Spain, but it brings With it die- 
. realization Hint his freedom Is a ' 
prison and that a hid re conihas- • 
ironate dlinensLon of freedom Is 

powiblp. £1.00 . •••':. T- 

SELECTED ■ '' •’.'■-W 

{ SHORT $, TORIES ; 

■Glyn Jones 

[Recent islbrij**, with others froin •• 
7 he Elite Rgg and. The Wafer. ■ ' 

Mitsh Ranging widely io humim 
- f.*?? Q D, or1s '. 0l y n lone" h imagination 
flfH hMaleji into the realm of 
Bieraltlrf.Xl.JO 


'piaSS^S 

ssrssas;'teJi — 1 saabarS-s SisSn? i a-siSsg-K 

»— “■ 

" on ® t ; omeS away from the Batin “P'^bcs fauld publishers’) amSiS I . - • ' 

' K^ < ^ f, i Rt bnoks are noi r^lly :. r « ,sf ^e 1° ■ j • : . J 

, “W Par% *“ lo ** inadequacy or / WOrKlUg-ClOSS ' fl 

I 

' ?bat V lSs -:N' jSitdsi 1 . '• I ; Sj v rl 1 es and i^opJe the terms seem unfashionable and H 

•f lhe" Brink" next, rime' reUod has been better «rved by his I 0ul-:0f ‘ d 1 ate in an egalitarian ' collar ’ age of cans and \ . 

(lhe Boqk Biing is open until June ^ndators diaft most) y •, | . social iirisliift » . .u ■ ' , * i I- 

I U)’ i Mr. Griff ( win: .feel ; eonfidtfi^'--^ ''-Pi^'ppofntinefv tfclnir- a / j u F* sl1,f< - B . ul there is a defiant and uneni .. I • 

• a 1 slightly t,s encc:of a publisher, George Rw I ^rilsseti rcality to the Victorian scene, documented - r 

: : lil;: Y ; U tint time by Peter Keatng in Working-: \ 

< was bardy . / : gteS- S^M of the 1890s, £1.60, & The Working i 

:? I ' Victorian 1 Fiction, £3; JO. both ney/ly W- ■ J 

I i Anyone Interested in the history, society W> d 4 

EneiMd wm * : %4 

.Postwar cultural .idahVht d ff- .. , and four of the ohotottrabhs in .*!»« I 
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AFRICA 


Figurine in snapnlimo, about IS cm. high, from Mcndc country in Sierra l eouo. 


•nut n. 'inn'll-, unit Un; iniii'-.i- 

11111 I'f . . . IHW IV.l'.'i nf life . . m- 

ton .il-m inii-i ht -ecu nut :in a 
CL'lupIcfe (L'puiiurc ho ill ilie Air it an 
[ci-.l, bill ,l-s line tr-i'Oilc in die cimiin- 
r«i*< f![.m i>( A fric.ni hMmy. 

Nol ’■u long ago the nuulcrn 
bisiory »if iropicai Afiic.i was a 
native reserve for ilic ih in red line 
wf proc. insular heroics. Dedicates! 
to all former colonial itrvunl.s. 
Brian (J.irdncr’s t he Ajiit iiii Dream 
h a Lite example of this popular 
genre, li tells, in the vein of “Wilh 
Gordon in Khartum" or " Fights 
for the Flag", a racy story of the 
more exciting exploits from the 
early missionaries and explorers to 
the sounding of ilie imperial retreat. 
Jl might make a good television 
script. 

The colonial administrator de- 
serves the more sophisticated tribute 
of appreciating his achievement in 
its African context. For this, and for 
the best general appraisal of ihe 
nature of colon ia I rule and i is 
cflfccts on Africa in a single book, it 
is necessary to turn in the second 
volume of ColoiHtilisin in Africa 
! 870 -i%t>. Fourteen specialists con- 
tribute articles on British, l-renc-h, 
Belgian and Portuguese tropical ad- 


Nmwadays often placed on a little clay platform ai hIil- foul nf an oil palm, and ministration ; on the white settler in 


u-sod -in rive fertility rites, these “ nomoli " .sculplnivs were possibly produced by 
Uhe Slier bro i n the sixteenth cenlui y. 1 1 ; rom I ’he A frit uiu. j 


IDAVDJSON : regime. Unforlunalcily this is lhe 

^ Qactiyr which we know and tuider- 

stand least ; yet without deeper 
l Longman. £2.50, understanding of it, the colonial 

rinnisiPR ■ Impact and modern nationalism 

MKunKK . cannot be understood or evaluated, 

kan Dream Both colon ialhdri and nationalism in 

Cassell- £250. tropical Africa were much more 

functions of ihe implacable eonitn- 
teo in Africa 1870-1960 iwtifti of the region's long, pre- 
U The History and Politics colonial history, than they were 
nfcm 1914-1960. projections of or reactions to 

ly L. H. Gann and Peter * jl !IT pe ' . . , 

L 5^3-p Ilhere is no easier or more elegant 

‘ „ ' r entry for the non-specialist into this 

): Profiles of Change: halif-exjplorod world of “the nn- 

Sooety and Colonial Rule, expected, the strange, the unlooked 
^Victor Turner. 455pp. for that arises from Africa itself " 
University Press. £5 each. Hhan Basil Daviilson’s The Africans. 


LYGARDNF.R : 

African Dream 

f. CawU. £2 50. 

iHfln in Africa 1870-1960 


from ihe pre-colonial into lhe colon- 
ial and naliunulisi world of tropica! 
Africa than his concluding chapters 
on ‘The Deluge and Today Here 
the evidence of scholarship seems to 
be abandoned lo political opinion 
and a streak of » hat romantic uto- 
pianism which, frustrated in Europe, 
has taken refuge in Africa since 
Rousseau’s myth of the “ noble 
savage ". Mr. Davidson slrongly be- 


Eavl and Central Africa; on the 
emergence of modern tikes and 
decolonization. Surprisingly, the- 
fashionable topics of African resist- 
ance and national parties have been' 
omitted altogether. 


A Discovery 
of Cinema 

Thorold Dickinson 

Since i I k l.umim- Uniilurs' shows 
liL'g.iu in i H(i5 riie lilm imlnsiry has 
boon prapelk-d Ibruard by vui.daiid 
political upheavals, ii-chnkal iiuiuvd- 
lions, and changes in aiidieiicra. 

This lively, siiccind . indii iiln.il 
study provides -a li'.micuorh in which 
the tvu1iiiii)]i4>riilm can he seen in 
pL-rspcciivc. Thnrdld DicLiiisnn has 
worked in the lilm industry for over 
tony years; a season of bis films in 
being shown this week and iw\i at 
the National I'ilm 'Utcairc. 

68 pages ol half-tone plates 
jC.l paper covers £i 5c 

Photography 

John HedgecoeAND 
Michael Langford! 

This hunk discusses tin- tools anil 
materials of photography, and de- 
scribes ways of under 1 -, iking assign- 
ments and processing and priming 
the results. Jt gives guidance on the 
I raining and career xl n ictu re of 
professional photographers, ami will 
be of value to art si udeiiis— graphic 
designers, anisis, and students 


o nut tea a tiogei-ncr . intending to make photography lhe ir 

Colonial rule between the two career. The pliolograplis used are 
world wars depended above all on' Kuccessful advertising and editorial 


the district officer. In an out&laiid- 
ing essay 011 tiic “ bush iuEntini&lr^' 
tor " as " lhe white chief ” of pla^k 
Africa. Michael Crowder analyses., 
his true genius. The amount of force, 
at his disposal, as shown by William 
Guttcridge’s article on colonial 


lioves that the pre-colonial dviliza- troop!i ant | po|j ce> was Linv in com- 


I ky L. H. Gann and Peter 
u. 563pp. 

it J: Profiles of Change : 
it Society and Colonial Rule. 

Victor Turner. 455pp. 
^University Press. £5 each. 


tion should be regarded as a “ point 
of arrival " not a “ point of depar- 
ture ’’. He asserts that it was on the 
verge of transforming ilsolf into 
modern form when the Europeans — 
whom, one suspects, he casts as 
barbarians- destroyed iw instiui- 


work. 17 colour plaits 55 black 
and white plates ,15 text figures 
£1-50 Oxford Paperbacks 
Yfautibooksjbr Artists 

The City of 
Dickens 


lie sums up what aniihropologio-lx 
SfflTdH^ '''*■• ' have loarnf about (die webs of ldii- 

Xj,.., nj-i'L if,!,... shin, landholding and religious ritual 
rlf Brt T ln k **'“ which hi. vc heki Africans logcllier in 
lie Fifteenth f cniury to the olan and tribe: about their organi- 
^ • /ation into iparamounloies, Slates 

t Andr6 Douisch. £2 10. and empires with national loyalties 

' — through institutions of chieftaincy, 

.... monarchy, bureaucracy, olicntagc. 

.TOTHS who doubt the rex- a g e grades, religious associations or 
wabiliiy of African history •• Mouses Most remarkable, per- 
s * discipline this much at haps, is his account of the African’s 
#fbc granted: perspective religious and moral order, world 
# 7 colonial Anti nuHnnilict poture. and the group -fmerapy of 
i*2rr ,, ^ ;L witchcraft. Taken together all these 

_ n conformity with the i^imrions, uhe audtor suggests, 
events in the continent, make lip a peculiarly African ” sci- 
m ror scholarly assurance. enoe of social control", as 
jJJJJ of history bus the humanely civifcrzied as that of ancient 
Pjwen revised so drastically Greece and infinitely superior mor- 
t bmuiu of surprises sprung a jj y to ihat in contemporary Britain. 
^Id'ng preset. No sooner However that may be, he succeeds 
decolonization shat- otl ce again in giving a broader, 
Imperiil1 historio- historical, if more personal meaning 
naan (be unpredfcfcd coups to nWR y researches which in their 
"jwuwnys of independence original academic formuJa.tion may 
nationalist historio- have been more microscopically ob- 
mo OLsarray. Some of these jecrive but were certainly less signi- 
refore should make con- (feint. 

exciting. Gn other band, there is no 
iltthaj^ , ■ scunned lo more npukUed or misleading exit 


pari son wilh his territory and (ihe Dickens 
possibility of disaffection. Shoaling 

was normahly regarded as evidence AlOXandSf Welsh 
oE bungling by his metropolitan. 

superiors insisting on empire on the The author examines imnnri an 
cheap. Outside the whim settlements. . -osnccis of Dickens's wink that ; 
as a result, British and Belgian pro-,, often passed ova. The amurnc 


South s vvJio doubt the rex- 
lability of African history 
^ t discipline this much at 
pbc granted: perspective 
w 7 C6lonlal and nationalist 
NtiNfti, in conformity with the 
events in the continent, 
tfpy for scholarly assurance. 
P branch of history bus the 


lions aihl niadelhe transition harder c0 psuJs —and to n lesser, ex tent.. the 


than i-l had been before. As he 
anticipates, most historians are 
likely Lo reject these assertions, 
which cannot he substantiated. 

Jt is oxUremcJy drHficuk to general- 
ize historically about the fate of the 
social MritoUirea of pre-colonial 
Africa under colonial rule. Our pic- 
ture of (heir original state ia drawn 
chiefly from oral tradition and 


French— overruled rather than ruled, 
their vast domains, not by heroics. 


The author examines important 
asnceis of Dickens’s work that are 
often passed ova. The ai uuincnl pf i 
his book, Much is both a history and 
an experunenr in literary criticism, 
ranges front ilie liistorical city that 


their vast domains, not by heroics. 1 ranges tront uic msioncai aty mat 
hut througilt African chiefs, tradi-> , Dickens experienced, to the eartlily 
tional institutions and indigenous- < city of providential design, mihe 
political processes. In soina cases, it, , Victorian ideal ol licarlli and home, 
is true, colonial rule destroyed them ;.., and the heroines uf the nuvcls. 
birt in most it merely altered lhe 13 pi* ICS fa’4P 
“ umbrella ’* under which indigenous - 

society cont inued in operation. ■ 1 ■ r - 




lected in the late colomail period. 
What is taken to be (he original. 


colonial services seems - superb. They 
drew lhe financial sinews, the mill- 


1 > * ..... * . _ u_ uivn 11 tv iuiiaii^«4 an lwitlji this imir- 

pre-fiolomal oomtition » to » ita- t and a.imiaislrativo mitsito, tlu 
quieting extent a conxtixiot or ttax poier to rule through African oollft* 
evidence from a later penod pro- hnriitnr. r r nm Africa n sneieix- itseif. 


jeoted backwards, often with no 
certain reference to chronology. 


power to rule through' Afliucan oolla* 
borators from African society itself. 
In this sense colonial government 
was much, more a con-lOnuntlon of 


r-i. f Tr 1 aui prises sprung 

* ?o|dI I ding present. No sooner 
.^pteted decolonization sh.it- 

iS'® l im f ,eriil1 historio- 
yuan the tinpredlclcd coups 
,r™ys of independence 
B ** f nationalist historio- 
Bti dLsaiTay. Some of these 
^«fore should make con- 
u tI 001 . always exciting. 
m u,k a ^ wanned lo 
1 Jgff Wc nt wrong wilh pre- 
'JSR'JM *tow to put the 

Win! 31 Hl,m P l Y- Dun >Pty 

^WewiK Jhat our view of 
iE,,« « foreshortened ; 
tS , 11 the more a 

»S! le Ui^.Powcr of, -the 
upon the incKgcn- 
i wL? c African civilization. 

"S 3 bJi S - 4 ? r ? feSSOr a A i a Y» 

m I ^ ub0n tO'Vojtime 

mo- 

^Opical, Africa's 
ropean activity 
^^gnfesfstenceand 
^ ^rcnglh 

however, is 


Hence no firm historical datum indigenous serial poliL'Ios thtui r 
from which to measure hinge-scale function of European policy. Its 
changes Prom the prc-cotonhti to lit# terms were defined by the “ bar* 


The Crisis of 
Parliaments 

ENGLISH HISTORY 1609-1660 

Conrad Russell 

*7V/r Crisis if Parliameuis is of much 

greater intercut tlun die conventional 
textbook. Its construction is a 
judicious mixture of narrative and 
analysis; Mr Russell writes dearly, 


colonial period exists at presort gains" in coilabomtaonin which. ^1^ indeed elegantly, and 
Nevertheless, if a general] zsution has cotomal ruters distributed UieJr reasons awcnilv Haim vibe 


Nevertheless, u a generanasiinon nas cornual rurors aistnouLeo uieir reasons coecnlly Haimy tbe 

to bo made, Professor Ajayi's is a patronage so that lhe w'eightfer part student-- be hesi-irb-furmer or 
better guide than Mr. Davidson’s, of uheir subjects remained on their - undcrgradiiale— whose mentor i 
“ fti any long term view", writes side; and African elites and social . Russell ■ while The Crisis hfP&li 


Professor Ajayi, 


groups manipulated lhe European 


« 1 . . n xtk» presence la order to promote oom- 

European rule bKomes Jim anoja ^ inUaem in neo-tradltionai 
episode. In reU-Uon to , * , cuhord , ^ tjcs> Nationalist historiography 


reasons cogently. . . ■ nappy me 
student— be he sixth-former or 
: undergraduate— ^ whose mentor is Mr 
Russell; wltilc The Crisis h/Pdrlia- 
utents ni)iy be strongly recommended 
as a sustniuingxvnfr mecurn alike to 
‘ the serious general reader and to the 
professional teacher of lustory.’— - 
The Tima Literary Supplement 
£ 3 . paper ravers £1 'So The Short 
Oxford History tifme M edit if if or Id 
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Tbird-und 
Arriba’s . own 


tHo« <y«aaIaaj6lon, «ii- 
fef-^-polkioal pm- 
kSSfrLSf r.^^edi tional 




East African trad 
ihc Bajun Wanda 


O' Change pahn-fibre iavbi 

in the 


j uiww uim.„ mwiwu .nmuii biiu : 

Pft-x i»W;--::taiuifririal- : . in the Fort -iwus >W U " - 


at jpretent understandably tends to f he Tima Literary Supplement 
ora^iharize African .resistance and r-% paper cavers jfr<o The. Short 
, djorget about African poltabqratiod.,, Ihxfori History tift&e Meiier/i World 
in colonialism. Nevertheless, but for ,, 
tlltfs cooperation, tflie colonial ro-, ' 

ghnes could not have worked as Cmifk Africa 
■ftey did, nor perhaps could' Dhey ■ 0 VUIH “iMva... 

faave been upheM., - . SOCIOLOGICAL 

yjhkc dhnrfs. In. /Blaofc Africa of . PERSPECTIVES 
epurce were aware of the dangei . * . 

, tJrat a tiny modern African elite. ; . EDITED BY 
mlglit re-aiUgh die same JiuHgenous Her! bert Adam ■ 

. serial forces against them, thus in- •. .1 ■ « _ . • '• 

verting die equations of Colonial Tlieso essays ilcai with diflerGnr . 
rule Htfo abti-cafon-ial movem ents. aspects of the baric radal situation iu 
, Tlhe policy of indirect ride, ‘ for South. Africa, segregated groupsand 
. example, ‘waa i designed to prevent. .attiLudwte wards ilieni, ihpjwjwcr; 

. modem .African , radicals from aib- ^lite. Afrifiii lutianihnn. rriigmu, 

. verting the loyalty of ned-tradilional . ( edupation, urbaur/MtioO, jcgal jro- • 

. aural rihes arid pplHacSzing die pees- ; .j visions, the ft boar maiket, and 
- : wtny at the grass roote. , Ahhou^t ‘ .et9 n(>mic demupment. .£3*50 . i- 
iiere is ho account ;of how haiitoiial • 
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■ parties aifter ,1949 exploited ■ the 
fntooduotjo'n of'- ‘frnnchfee; > . 


a hize the, tlindnft; of thfe fofnd* 
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'iilnnic I in.’. \|:m CiintrihiitC’. a 

brilli.mi (.ompiiaiiit Mmly of rclu- 
tmiisliips In-tween imikIltii ami (r.idi 
tmnal elites Her contusion il linin' 
fuk- die recent ilixiinc of irfurn 
phant n.iimnal pari its. particularly 
men apparent failure- in rc -align 
pi»siio'L'lv miLV again the indigenous 

social forces uhit-Ji they had aligned 
negatively :q> iin\i colorval rule : 

'Uu* ail:iclmiL-ni ,,f life mart's . . . |,. 
Ihc nM clue ... i% : ,rx i:\prcreioii id 
Cfk crucial poKinrnt fuel of the new 
Alric.ui staler licit . ii j, only in the 
sniarl cum ic group*, defined hy iJlc 
recogiuioH | , L . red il.iry authority, 
tliai established ni.lmc.,1 institutions 

HCliUllS L'MM 


Hence n.iiiim.di in. like colonialism 
before- ii. aliltougli they altered 
iliiirply the context m which Iradi 
lf4tn.il social stmcUire-, operated, 
nuiuilhvk-ss remained primarily 
functions of i hum. 

Volume three of ('ohmiuUsm in 
.■I frit'n |N com posed en- 

tirely of anthropological observations 
on tile social changes brought, about 
under colonial impact. Some of 
these e“says are ease studies of 
change in ethnic groups, for example 
the Lugbara. (lie Ugugn, the Ngoni ; 
another, in the ancient state of 
Bornu : others offer l> reader analysis 
of the effocls of education, urbani/a- 


tiuii. evangelization and (he colour 
hai. Elizabeth Colson outlines whul 
has happened to land custom. 
According to this vital index, the 
social con t i unities from pre-colon ial 
Africa have been interrupted by 
modem demographic and economic 
forces rather than hy colonial or 
nationalist administration in an alien 
sty Ic. In (he more densely populated 
and economically developed regions. 
Professor C'olson linds, "the old ritual 
congregation ” based on a religious 
rukt tioii’ ship between the social mi it 
and the earth, is breaking down. 
The fruits of meticulous fieldwork 
contained in this volume offer the 
most direct and concrete evidence in 


existence of the balance of contin- 
uity and change. They should be 
read by everybody before they 
generalize about modern tropical 
Africa. By and large they confirm 
the enduring adaptability of indigen 
ous culture and organization to alJ 
intrusion. 

In The History of /hi min in 
Africa John Hatch has written a 
sound, readable outline of the 
changing association between the 
litbic island and the great continent. 
He may be in error in attributing 
too much of West Africa's state- 
making and breaking in the eight- 
eenth and early nineteenth centuries 
to trade with the British in guns, gin 


and slaves. Howo, tr t. 
chapters covering colon! , 1 
'« and admimsS^ 
lu»n and the 
ilircadc are u uj* 
pressing aM lhc 
in eluding the 
omitted in the oik-r \J 

eighty pages, m - J* 

best short analyses of Si 
era mi print. “ Demit* u,!? 
live affects of the slave r? 
uupcnahsm and (he cultural* 
o! t hnstianny, science, JS 
and commercialism \b \ 
concludes, “Hieo^nUalfe, 
Alr-ican society have jj 

WKloly unscathed." 1 


o the Editor 


The balance of power in Buganda 


I>. A. LOW ■ 

Bug ii n d» In IMiuk-ru I iislury 
2fi5pj». Wciilcnlclj and Nicol.sou. 

a.w. 

In the hislnry of Rrilish colonial 
involvement in Africa, liuyundn hus 
a special place, liven lhc feus! vveil- 
infiinncd observers tended to be 
intrigued by the status and position 
. of the kingdom of the late “King 
f'rcddic ". More serious students 
could trace the development of a 
complicated relationship, over many 
years, between the colonial power 
and the sophisticated stale within a 
stale. Ii vents since independence 
have underlined another aspect of the 
^Uganda story- the relationship 
between Buganda and the political 
leaders of Uganda as a whole. 
Temporarily ut least, the coup by 
which ex- President Ohoie removed 
the Kabaka and destroyed the basis 
of his influence dramatically cut 
away a system which hod grown and 
adapted to changing conditions 


through ihc exercise of considerable 
political skill on (he part of the king- 
dom's loaders. 

During part of the critical period 
t>[ change Professor Low was the 
• correspondent for The Timex in 
Kampala, as well as being a member 
of the .staff of Maker cru University. 
He is therefore able in bring to these 
studies (a collection of essays) de- 
tailed knowledge of contemporary 
events, a good sense of their signif- 
icance in Lhc const iloti on al jigsaw of 
the era u.f decolonization, and a 
background of profound knowledge 
of the •history of ;h 3 region, 'Be- 
cause of ibis lie avoids facile super- 
ficial judgments of the "traditional 
feudal kingdom versus progressive 
nationalist political movement" 
k'jnd 

■He constantly brings the reader 
back, to tile fundamental renh'iics of 
the Buganda -Uganda situation, 
which were in fact far more remark- 
able than the superficial popular 
view. In discussing the late develop- 
ment of modern political activity in. 


Buganda. for example. Professor 
l ow singles nut as thcnuwi important 
consideration that 

there was no dcepruuicd sense of 
urgency belli rul die nationalist de- 
mands which at this time the ncw-stylc 
political ■parties made their especial 
raison tfctrr. This was emphatically 
not because Africans in Uganda did 
not want to become self-governing. On 
the contrary, i.i was primarily because 
•'hey know they were going in become 
self-governing. 

Tlhc a u till or earlier, referring to I'hc 
statement by Oliver Lyttelton, as 
Colonial Secretary, in’ December 
IM3, that Uganda would be ’* pri- 
marily an African country, with 
proper safeguards for minorities", 
suggests that this was a " seminal 
.statement " marking the first crucial 
breach in the " partnership " Jine 
which the C olotiial Office was -seek- 
ing to hold in East, and Central 
Africu. Whether this is so or 
whether.- rather, the Lyttelton state- 
ment was specifically designed for 
Uganda, without apy Jongctr-lurni 


implications (as seems probable), it 
is certainly true that the battle 
lor indcipciidencc did not have to be 
waged in Uganda. 

The controversial question was 
not whether independence should he 
granted, but how, and under whom. 
As Professor Low puts it. "the real 
issue was . . . Die question of the 
locus of power ” up,on the achieve- 
ment of self-government. Ibis 
meant that the "major polarity " in 
Uganda was not between the indi- 
genous people and the colonial 
power, bat between various factious 
within the indigenous people them- 
selves. 

The author writes with great per- 
ception on illie later .stages of colon- 
ial rule. He provides a balanced and 
sympathetic assessment of the role 
of the lata Sir Andrew Cohen as 
Governor. He -is Adi of praise for 
<Je work of Sir Keith Hancock ut 
the Namiremibe Conference at wh ; ch 
the first formula for die return of 
the Kabaka front ejfiilu was evolved. 


The main strength of hiii 
however, lies in his careful a 
of Hie shifting balance of « 
within Buganda itself, txa 
long before independence (eu 
ics was even discussed. He is a 
ltlar.ly interesting, for Item. 
the continuing conflict out-' 
interpretation of the early Bri 
Buganda agreements, a conflla 
tween the theory of an il m 
equa-ls and < lie practice of ctwvd 
British power. ill was, as he it 
by no means a one-sided conflA 
In .his final chapter, Pfrfa 
l ow brings the story up to da 
Ihc point of the anli-Kabahct 
He wrote he fore the removal 
President Obote by the anny.l 
Buganda will fit into Ugudi 
future remains to be seen.Tia 
probably a good due in (hep 
phlet, circulated before the I 
coup and quoted by Professor t 
in which a number of Baju 
declared that to think offiupt^ 
a separate country from Up 
would be unrea-lisiic jsolatiosB 


The Oxford Colonial Records Proie 

in t.W Uldav would tpriniicli- urn IIP V 


F t.vv today would seriously argue 

that in lhc. study of nmv iqdc- ; ■ 

pendent former eolonjed the 

tblonial period n^rks the beginning ' ■D\^ r '. 

6f significant); history. Indeed tljiere is; ! D X 

arraturafr concentration; on, settaVg’ ' ‘ :■■• ■ ” ■■■' 

Jhe .colonial in let [ude in perspective, 
oh a stage in (bvelopm«vt. Ytit by 

W standards the period of colonial • a „ . 

<ule vv;ts of ■ critical importance to' , ot 

Ke former colontes theiwelves. and , Ub,0Ot !° a ,S 

ithe fprnwilalion and implementation fL examJn n8 n V* 

Of colonial policy a major 

J heme in the political life of Biitmin hhi f £U ^ I i°* 

u 'colonial power. The but few ^ 

colonial cn, v the decade ^ ' 

if disengageniem ending in effect in . j Taw1 ^- 
• I w mtd-IOdOs. suw this theme gfow- f 7U re,port ’ 

Jig in sigoificaiice as the' proclss of n > 0p ^°^ r nU f r . the discovery 
J lewriwtiteatlon gMhered spied. Per- ,i\-,, p , r r tV , a . l Q P 0&s . MsJon 

I ops inevitably . a roabtion followed mio 

1 nd it is probably Irde to Sy thM ®2** 9°^ 

low the general public level of fi r ^a% r dmunK*od, 

j iletwl.in U ut-aCfaii* of the Conner ^ for !**?*»*' 
dbJotWes is low and that for rniwvy ,nents ,n tbe Pl ejects orgatvizadon **. 
people the sheer speed of die move*' . he saw the need as 

jhent. to kidepemietico made it seexiv ^ e ‘ n ® *P«* nteihtulical action to inte- 
Jj.ke an aberration, bear fongoi«en. ‘ & rat ® ihe , Projwt .... witli Rhodes 
Fortunately. : Dame Mafgerv ‘ft' wtoWh J ' 

^ ^«Xl U p re ^oh^i' 

ratewpkeedthe ooloiriaj enaa hlaotfw- ooHecsions already assembled to 
impontence were : able in 1965 comnUuie. A great* dihrjTwS haT 
y i.«? iree r ^ e . r 4WWS already been don? on the Fabian 

{ \ , ‘ r fl hs Alfip * W)-/0: • p>lo»W, # Burm |«- 

Ihurich the Oxfprd .Colqhi4, ; box^. of deposited by Hie 

5et»r«k Protest, Its purpose vwas to -iti- T _ 


BY W. P. KIRKMAN 


^ w ovuwiina <uunig j w..unp rroieOTi-.'ruiKK are 

rpseu rxh., , , j n, ; :,tfae fieltl, . ,uf 1 Briiy t . : soffeaebi' for,'.' (he entpk^piart off ' 

t . uolonM ; One, . of the, tfkdh ,; d.rtJlriVlste - -thrqi^hdtrL ifce ourrenkr 

hffectx of that policy, LorJ Boyd . jWi'i bift’mt AV^rk wtirttimliw to be ! 
Merton., quickly. , recognized the .•'^d ;0^oL po^ ' 

rmpqriance of the projeot arid gave" by the end of |$7i: j 

i.if,- frnht tin* Knulnnirtii hlc i,nil,,i>;. . rtril _ - ■ i" ■ -)■ V-" •■. •" 


inippriance of the project arid gave by tbe end of i$7i: 
ii,.ft;ohi the beginning hU enthusi- ■ ; (Tho whole nroieet W 
•as|«c, knd practical -ihpport., -fu : the : * 


Penliaps the most inierMing, and 
certainly a stitl-e\pa nding, aspect of 
the whole project is the oral history 
programme, which has . been 
financed by die Pilgrim Trust, who 
Saw an initial grans of £2,500 in 
■j . 2 ■ ^ ia ' ve -wbsMHient'ly pro- 
• Vi' oed I further grants to allow the 
orai history programme to continue 
; at least for a time after the end of 
this year, when -the transfer of the 
written collections tp Rhodes Mouse ' 
dhouM be complete. J Rie oral history 
begBjl ^ ftn exiperanient 
had .bfeen conitemplated a few ' 
. Jtwnite after the Project was set up, , 
but Which could riot be implemented ' 
until four year*, later,. Even then, the 
complex ami s tinic-iconsuming busi- 

to™** T-aw^ 

^ among: ai- 

■ Imrik Other work, .The essence of the 
bXperlmept Was that , the ! rocollec- : 

IS -?L ! Clll0 r ' l and 

oAmnt.ttratorx ehotihj- be recordedi 

^ Ipfo ihc ’manner irt 
; W^v dedsi( ^';»«« rnatte aod 

th*w olo'ihe Bhe ba« 

nec^d of evolving, polloy .with -the 

■ of ; personal 1 comm ent and .Wm. '. 

of^aoti trivich 'simply 1 -Wnulrf ■! imt 

iihen.firebehieinter.- 


Jki« soane twenty more sols of 
fepollections shqukl be on liuie. It Is 
one of the slrirtly kept rules of the 
ora^ hSstory scheme that the content 
ial the krferv-tew (and indeed, if he 
wishes, «he name of nhe subject) 
remaims confidential ’J'he tapes are 
Ul<? ™biecl receives a 
fWDSMipt for checking, 
and then tape and original copy of 
transcn.pt are locked away for 
poatonty. Obviously they will be 

k ii di,e cou ^ &; ’ ,,nder 
lhe_ ttalrLy-ypar rule unless a longer 

sribSSr Ahd b i? n ^S^-bTSe 

sutJjec*. Ahd jn strioHy con trolled 

SETT* W bo consulted 
leadwrg personalities from the tale 

s*™* JoTSeft 

^ llbe s^eme, it 

■ag^sssifu". 


- -i'- ’ h ■" * =-**»■*,■-« /»'■*. 'I— y 
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nMmstors, aov- 

' taken * who have 

■ ISv,fS rt ? lx>ten with' great 

ansgiSS.^iE'- 

the full 1 value 

iagiMgaSd 


involved in il doubts that it ^ 

I11 fact, there is a grov^g j 
1 kiii of tlic importatW;" 
records, whose collection B ' 
ils infancy in lJus couniiy- 
mone advanced ibi the Uiutw , 
where Columbia University. W 
ample, has great « ®erfcw*. ft - 
kind of scheme. u« w .. 
number of people jntcitskog 
history eoUwjtion vrill be 
for 0 (Short conference at 
Coljege, Cambrige, •? 
methods and problems, «* 
which the Oxford Project 6*^ 
and .solved. 

If the worth of the oril 
scheme hus yet to be fullfj 
elated, the range of peopewo 
consulted die Written » | ™ v rJ 1 
iled with the Records Proj®; 
cates how impontari ii 
material tor whohri p 
already become. In 1970* 
random selection, ingUirets 
people doing. resdaiwi 
devetopmcint in Sukoniateiw 
nia), educauonsal po^y .® 

remibiM between South A.. 

fiedhuanatend (now 
water devefopmenit in womi 
lories. V4vHons have 
Project a home at .***, 
Oomriionw^ih Studies rt 
from universities in ' 
Malaysia, the .United S[^ A 
many, A visitor from tou^ 
to. explore the pdsSiblhty.^ 
fishing, a similar' P r ?J^ ■ "1 
Belgium’s .colonial period- 
Overseas iiitorest.io *!, 
widespread, and it. 
at !■ die Gpthmoh» , «*» > - 
CfrniferonjcB ^ >- : %2S 

Lqsakfl in August. M ft, „ * 
fnaiiied.E reaPlMttpo 

cotomalpowara . shouW •- 


Instant History 

ft-e , tK naturally grateful for .i 

.rfiirapiilKlie review (May 2S) 
-t\>oL hi‘ Ymi Sincerely B'nm 10 
I • we write ««nly because there 
phrase in it we did not undcr- 
I rhe phrase "instunl history”, 
.ftjl ihe phrase is new to us. Two 
.juvith a third colleague. Lewis 
a »e wrote a hook about Amcn- 
called An American Mein- 
i flu lever its merits or demerits, 
julcn seriously in tile United 
for example, sympailicli* 

, (viewed by various scholnrly 
ii, Including the American Hh- 
/Srvifw. None of them used of 
, phrase “instant history" with 
liiveral reviewers disparaged it in 
n The phrase puzzled us then. 
0 k book had been the result of 
s months’ research by three 
h helped by a sizable staff ot 
!, qualified and enthusiastic re- 
Mf. 11 was particularly irritating 
K ,u* ihc present writers, who had 
(Asierican history and politics hw 

C ofessional and intellectual con- 
f many years. 

n ihe phrase pops instantly into 
lids of reviewers again. Our co- 
in, Charles Raw. lins spent the 
ispirl of his energies over the 


hooks if they had been written more 
slowly or later Sir Lewis Namier 
published in I'DU a diplomatic history 
of Lhc I OSDs. No one Jared lo call that 
inMunt history. Mozart wrote his Iasi 
three symphonies in seven and a half 
weeks ; nobody calls them instant music. 
We are no Namiers or Mozarts. Rut 
we would like to know whether your 
reviewer feels nil at this book would 
have been belter if we hnd written it 
more slowly or whether— having written 
it — wc should have load it aside for 
some years until public interest had 
cooled before publishing it. If he docs 
feel we should have done either nf these 
two filings, wc would be grateful if he 
would tell our publishers. They might 
In future Insh us on less relentlessly. It 
would make a pleasant change, if we 
do ever write another book, lo get eight 
hours’ sleep fit iiiahls while writing it. 

GODFREY HODGSON. 

BRUCE PAGE. 

The Sunday Times. Thomson House, 
20l) Grays I tin Road. London, W.C.l. 


sntVftLi ur w L-g . *1 ; 

cards Project,'! J 
epitaph r tor j» tfhenie 

ve^y jTKtob 


f t+i Tpirirris & John 
ttliwdn, £2.2$; 


eo-e<iilor ol ( Wiiml (Whiiu and ihe 
piihlisticrs might well -crimidy o'ii- 
sider 

1 RANK W. KKADKKOOK 
Dep.iriuuni of English, Himcmiy 
College ol Ninth Waks. It.iiigur. 


Sartre and Drieu La 
Rochelle 


sit years in thinking about and 
nuiwiit the subject of our latest 
ft Each of u* invested individually 


1 am the greater part oF a year, 
ssiity of hours, effort and thought 
Ase suggest compares favourably 
ifeworic that goes into many 
rid monographs to which your 
pas' would not apply the slighl- 
(tjstivc. Hugh Thomas, one of 
Kfl respected of our younger his- 
ri hy forcefully nrgued in the 
Ik lo his recent history of Cuba 
Ifcoaiy cannot always be aged in 
ttait 

to Ration is this : would these 
r toll, and others lo which that 
Mi‘tA applied, hove been better 


Wring 

m the Wall 

Jtean’t help feeling sorry for 
KPirliartientary Labour Party ; 
?•* is always someone trying 
jjhinh up its ideals for it and 
*1 pMom the Opposiition. It is 
Mng and a little saddening 
torti most oogem critics should 
“tofmm its left. 

the bweit paid 'oar nor* 
^ve a higher proportion 
*«r income in tax, than in 
j^-Bie highest (those earning 
8 wick) gave less. Under 

K herefoTe the poor got 
d the riah richer. This 
». no part of Consor va- 
propaganda, It is part 
sis of the 'Revolutionary 
l^W are united in the 

TiiS? .®. Inequality 
^• increasing and not 
^nawx the war’ and 
15 that almost half 
Wocws has been presided 
ij, ^ Labour Party. ■ 

In Revo- 
& ■ :produccs a 

WfKtawA. ■* of th« 
SmTSSS^ 1 ’ raw* ti»n 

, wl1 occupy 
knowledge ol 
Sft^^ n '?^,he:esacndal for 

For today’s 

ic. 


fc The Osmotic Sap’ 

Sir, — The discussion or the ” Ode to 
the Wei Wind ” in my book Shelley : 
his Though! and Work seems to bc pro- 
voking u good deal of comment in your 
columns, after Roy Fuller's kind 
remarks in his lecture ” The Osmotic 
Sap”. Perhaps I may be allowed a 
short reply 7 . 

I was spurred to write my book on 
Shelley because 1 thought that literary 
critics rather ignorant of science had 
unjustly licensed Shelley of being slack 
and imprecise, when he was in fact 
more accurate and scientific than his 
critics. My analysis of the “Ode to 
the West Wind” proves this point, I 
believe. Dr. I.envis in his letter (May 
21) docs not challenge my analysis; but 
he now suggests that Shelley’s scien- 
tific ueeiiracy is almost irrelevant, and 
repents his old slanders about Shelleys 
"slack use of language", “emotional 
luxury ” and “ self-indulgence ". To 
Mich genteel abuse, of course, the easy 
reply is: '"The use of such slack, lan- 
guage hy literary critics is emotional 
luxury and self- Indulgence.” The he! 
that the words can be turned against 
lhc writer shows how unhelpful they 
nrc. I agree with Dr. l.eu vis, however, 
in being sceptical of Whitehead’s dic- 
tum thnt Shelley was potentially " a 
Newton among chemists ". 

Professor Krabbe’s letter (May 28) 
gives un interesting analysis of Shelleys 
imagery, which I discuss in the new and 
revised edition of Shelley : Ms Thought 
and Work due to be published by Mac- 
millan on September 2. 

DESMOND KING-HELE. 

3 Tor Road. Earn ban), Surrey, 


Sir,-- 1 read in your review of Ahiv- 
tair Hamilton’-, The Apfval of /‘mi ion 
i May 21) “how inMniciivc it is to re- 
call thiii Sartre most probably owed his 
release I rum a German p.o.w. camp lo 
the good offices of Drieu La 
Rochelle ", Instructive or noi. reality 
is different. 

Being a p.o.w. myself in ihc very same 
Siidag iXII-D. iricr), I saw a lot ol 
Sari re between October, EMU. and 
February, l l Ml. Wc lud even conceived 
a vague project of escaping together. I 
missed this historic chance when my 
fellow-iravellei elect was offered a more 
formal exit. 

In fail, he was released with n party 
of “ sanitniics ”, " maladcs chrpn- 

iques ” and “civils fails prisonniers 
par erreur". It is in this Iasi capacity 
that lie was included in the batch. 

The explanation of ibis (urn of the 
wind ix simple, and I have first-hand 
knowledge nt the facts. Some time in 
February — traditional morality was 
then in abeyance — 1 made bold lo in- 
sert in Sartre’s livret miliinlrc a docu- 
ment 1 had forged (in red ink. with a 
lot of official stamps). U read (I quote 
from memory) : “ cn raison d’uti stra- 
bisme prononed cnirainnni ties troubles 
dans I’oricntution. le soldm Sartre csl 
rdformd par la Commission du . . . et 
renvoyd dans ses foyers". 

Being founded on patent facts, lhc 
document was accepted as genuine by 
the German medical commission, and 
the " civilian " Sartre was put on a train 
for France with hundreds of other non- 
descripts. I escaped on fool a fortnight 
later and wc met in Paris, where he had 
iu-t arrived after umpteen cheeks anil 
counter-checks. No mention was made 
of Drieu La Rochelle, whntevcr mny 
have been this man's intentions, 

MARIUS PERRIN. 

FaculuS CuthiMiqiics do Lyon, 25 
Rue du Plat, Lyon, France. 


cncf'k m li-nt noit .■■) I In - v iicini.tlks 
• it .K\ in .ill ly di.iv. 1, I -j. ihc idiii-r in 
ihe ila'.s be I ore Ivi.ii.nJiotir.iplr-) sup- 
purl ,i laici dating. ■. Msf-'iii. 

The oiig.n.il ii.iiis'.iiium (according lei 
ihc rubric) .Mil ciimnnssituicd H> «'il 
liain Siiivl.iir. Far I >>f (iiI.iil-v. who was 
•lie gr.iiiill.il her «u Hcnrv, Lord Sin- 
clair. owner of ihe Schlb-n ni.iiui-cnpl 
and pal run ,iT lames G 1 ay. Ihc Have 
niaiiih.npt, 1 lien, would appear to be 
a good copy m.ulc H\ Gr,i\ Troiu a 
manuscript probably in die library of 
Henry Sinclair ih.- inherited I -187) for 
Sir Oliver Sinclair, who had obt.ii**' d 
ihe barony of Rnsslyn alter February IS. 
1481. Hi s signal are nhe earliest mark 
of ownership in ihe manuscript). 
"Oliver Si ncl a r of Koslmg Kny^ir ", 
occurs directly after ihc rubric. 1 am 
pleased 10 say ih:ii Dr. Parkcs has con- 
firmed my iilcniificiilion. 

J NOR TON-SMITH. 


Shaw's Politics 


Casebooks 


Sir.- One is reluctant to protract the 
lengthy debate on "Casebooks in 
your columns, but there is a particular 
case of misrepreaentatian in one 01 
them, which affects me personally. 

The editor of the Casebook on Vir- 
ginia WoolFs To the Lighthouse 
f Morris Bcjuj accuses me of ’ .dismaying 
unoriginnlity " in following die 
Scrutiny line” and of beirtg_ P 3 ^^- 
He then proceeds to remark : Here 

and in other examples or petty 
adherence to the Scrutiny view, 
criticism becomes reminiscent of tno 
perversity of which the Ramsay chH- 
dren accuse Charles TaiJsJey, who is , ncR . 

satisfied until he has Taken someftlnfi 

interesting 1 and . ‘ turned the whole 
thing round and made it somehow 
reflect himself and disparage them, put 
them all on edpe somehow with ms 
arid way of peeling the flesh and blood . , 
off everything . . (” Introduction , 

^Lecturing on Virginia Woolf recently 
to the Anal honours class. I had otxa- 
sion (0 comment in CMimtian 1 wth mis 
al least on that I considered it so siny 
and absurd as not to be Worth titking 
seriously ; but perhaps this k an 1 appro 
nriate occasion to nrform Morns Beja 
and anvone else who has read bis 
introduction that though l w« sugir* 
vised by Dr. Lea vis I was never ««o- 
ciated in any way with Scrutiny • The 
es»v on Virginia Wo off which > wrote 
manv years ago whs based on twenty 
five years' knowledge pf bm workS &nj , 
u compete re-reading of mem as «e 
notes w-hich I took at Ihe tune, which 
1 still possess, make clean 
Obviously. *, when a ^wMOk 

..SfesaafSfiS; 


‘The Decorated 
Page’ 

Sir,— Your Commentary parngrapli 
(Muy 28) on "The Decorated Page ” 
exhibition at the V. &. A. deservedly 
sn I uted the selection or modern work 
(though I for one could wish 11 were 
more interna lion ft l). You also referred 
to the generosity of nineteenth-ccnliiry 
donors; one more recent one should 
surely he applnudod on this occasion, 
namely Sir Sydney Cockerell, the god- 
father of the revival of calligraphy in 
our time. To him we owe many of the 
specimens oT that brilliant ■ burnisher 
Orally Hewitt's work in this show, and 
most of those of the greatest of the 
modern scribes, Ediward Johnston, In- 
cluding what many consider hlB master- 
piece, the volume of sample scripts of 
Biblical texts commissioned by Sir 
Sydney in 1914. 

With proper bows to Mrs. Irene Well- 
ington and the other professional calli- 
graphers represented, to some people 
almost the most exquisite piece in tde 
entire exhibition is the Her 1 1 at leu m 
1948150 of James Wardrop. for so 
many years a uniquely distinguished 
member of the V. & A.s 5lnff, pre- 
sented by his widow. All who care 
about calligraphy (and many of them 
will bo visilion Room 74 between now 
and October) will surely echo your hope 
that glfri suph aa these dfl. be wppfc- 
rtierited by a steady programme Of pur- 

chaSC ' JOHN CARTER. 

113 Dovchousc Street, London, S.W.3. 


Sir,— In his second Inter (May 7i 
Mr. Red mm ut reduces hi* argument to 
an apparent - but noj real — difference 
between twelve unimportant words 
quilted in my Idler hut not m my book 
(referring lo Palme Dint)— 1 “ . . . his 
more than English subtlety at mind and 
aptitude for metaphysical geuern lisa- 
lion”— which, being iiiipul-aphraseable, 
had to be in quotation marks hut were 
separated from the rc-quotniion from 
the book by other words not in quotes 
and followed by a colon (perhaps the 
re-quotation might have been better 
inset). Much more to the point lit is 
a mutter oF simple, verifiable fact) is 
thnt Mr. Rcdniund again omits the 
important second I0O words nf the 
Shaw quotation (given both in my book 
and my TLS letter) about British free- 
dom oF speech being an imposture lo 
be exposed, and he also omits the 
words 11 (My italics)’* after the phrase 
1 italicized reading: " . . . under com- 
plete Slate regulation of their lives and 
thoughts." 

Hundreds of oiher political state- 
ments by Shaw between 1875 and 1950 
arc given in 1115 book Shrnv — " The 
Chuckcr-Out" which show that from 
the 1920s he increasingly advocated 
totalitarian types of government. My 
whole point in including this particular 
extract was the specific wording of the 


pliT:i-,i- I 1 l.i lit i/> >1. .Hid .'.li.il 111.- 

I ■■ >11 ill the irlrii I .i-i itMuici fnun (ho 
‘ work ci 'T umilil ho under tiHli cmi- 
ililion-. aniiinniinu hi ounplito ■-i.«te 

.cilMiltllip III lilt Ilk* .Hill lluniylils. 

Shaw's .itliliiitc a. is c i 1:1 1 he mntil it«l 
understand lhc Itnlidi A*irk«. r'-. pi viol- 
ence for "delusive " freedom >•) speech 
1 co nib 1 nod with cconomre " slavery" 
under c.ipiLilisiwi •Alien sl;ilc -coni rolled 
socialism or imiiiiiiiiuimii *i|ivn.sl i»n lus 
opinion) far more money and Icsnrc. 
Pul he thought ii could noi really he 
the case that there was ,1 11 .thing consti- 
tutional or b;i>ic making the British 
worker incapable of conversion to visile 
socialism, nr else -surely 11 is quite ob- 
vious- lie would have had lo give up 
preaching this forthwith .is pointless 
(which he certainly did not Jo). Hence 
my introductory comment using the 
phrases italicized in this purusuph only 
foi clarity. 

None of ihe 2011-odd orolcssional re- 
viewers of my book h.i, objected in 
this quoted passage or the comment on 
it. a ltd Mr. Redmond and I must agree 
to differ on the mailer. As bound vol- 
umes of the Lulunn Monthly are avail- 
able al must important public, univer- 
sity. and other libraries throughout the 
world, anyone interested can easily con- 
sult the original Idler and form their 
own impressions. And ihc numerous 
political statements hv Sh.ivv between 
1875 and 1950 given in my book should 
He considered collectively . not in isola- 
tion. lo gei a bit lanced view. 

AlJ AN CH A PPL LOW. 

9 Downshire Hill, london, N.W-J. 


Victorian 

Periodicals 

Sir,— Users of the Wellesley Index ta 
Victorian Periodicals may tike to have 
two corrections to the entries for 
Blackwood’s MauarJnc. Item 7304 
(June. 1896). "The Novels of John 
Gall ”, is attributed 10 D. S. Mcldrum, 
and item 7323 (August 1896), "Robert 
Burns ”, to Meldrum and George 
Douglas Brown. But a letter from 
Brown to Ernest Barker, published in 
Janies Vdtch's George Douglas Brown 
(London, 1952), p.91, shows that it was 
tbe Gall article that was a Mcldrum- 
Brown collaboration, and that the 
Burns one was by Brown alone. 

J. C. MAXWELL. 

BullJol College, Oxford, OKI 3IU. 


The Kingis Qtiair 

Sir.— To the hand of Scribe Mn thc 
Selden manuscript which 1 contain ■ 
unique copy of Jamei U™ Khias.- 
Qrnlr (Bodley MS. Arch. Seld. B , 24). 
a 'hand now Rrmlv identified m that 
if Same, Gray (M. Parke.. B»WW 
Cursive Book Hands , . Oxford, R)69. 
d 13). we may ■ confidently .ascribe 
another cpmijiksiori. TU Jadd .ofthe 
Haye manuscript (ed. Stevenson, f STS. 
1901-14) is urtdoubtedlv'.thal of James 
Gray. The edirdr dated the manusoopt 
in the year 1456 om the evidence eon- 
wined . ill the rubric (f. ; IW.' But this 
wording only specifies the vear tn which 
Gilbert began his translation. These 
arc verba trauslu toils and should npt 
be used to date scribal activUv-. Qn 
oa Ideograph icbI . grounds the hand- 
writing is too Itile for J456 ts ce English 
Cursive Book Hands, p. xxi add refer- 


JOHN MURRAY 
Some important booksby 

★ Leslie A. Marchand 

★ Peter Gresswell 

* Michael Radziwill 

★ Kenneth Clark 
■k Freya Stark 

* IrisOrigo 

I • ' 

Book Bang Special. - 

" lf. m |,,,, '■ 1 i* 

SLYRON : a Portrait by Lesic A. M ft robin d. ' The short bio- 
graphy par c.veeiftnce ’—Doris I-augiey Moore in The-- Sunday 
Times. ' He ^vaa tin the essential Byron,'— The Daily Telegraph. 

. Wort ntted, £4 noL ENVIRONMENT. Au Alphabetical Handbook 
by Peter OressvVoJI. An cssontial roforeucc book for the layman 
but also of great practical qsq to tbe specialist In getting un ull- 
, overview. £3.75 net. ONE OF, THE RA0ZIWILLS, by Michael 
RftdziwilL memoirs which are .{ fascinating for the combination of 
private imperatives with tcolmiques of surviVoi against opptw- 
•' ■sioh - ',— 1 Times Literary Supplement. ; Illustrated, • £2.50 noli 
CTVILISAYiON, by Kenneth Clark. Published in conjunction 
, with bl)C Publications. 48 colour and: 238 blflck-and-white 
iHust rations. £4.75 net, Paperback edition £2.25 , net.' THE 
MJfNARET OP DJAM, by Freya Stark. !She remains linexdellojl 
gs an interpreter of brief encounters in wild regions against the 
i. backdrop of history.' ‘rr-Tfte /.Observer, . I lliislraicd k £2.23 net; 

: 1MA<:eS ANp SHADOWS. by T^is OrigOi .’ A. masterly . bin- 
' grnpher here recnuitls her own story.; Alljier Work has doMgjVieJ 
me, and in this, 'autobiography she Is at her . best.’— Raymond 

• Mortimer in The Sunday Times. Hliuttratod, £3 del. 
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RUSSIAN LITERATURE 


4.6.71 TLS 


A concern to tell the truth 




atural man and historical man 


nif; v\ M'l'IKS : 

'l(ihln> and Mtcklmv 

-; ? IT i irithriilyc l iniu-rsili Prc*,. 


I Speir- i\ ;i university lecturer 
in I nylish. One assumes frum hi.s 
evLlitsivc reteience tu English trails- 

l- 1k V- ,S l ‘'l 1 ' 1 secondary liter a lure in 
English that he knows ini Russian, 
and this is hound to impure some 
limit jin ms on a work concerned with 
style as well as content. He cannot, 


siViimlary material in liimily Happiness. the reader is taken 


I'mnily Happines\. the reader is taken problems and not an exercise In about th^ h 

through War ami /Via c book by book structure and emu posit inn . M r. Chek hov n C i ClWs ’ 

[the Russian text incidentally is Spcirs sees Anna u s trapped Chek hoi- I), ' S em l*^ 

divided into four books, mn liMeen) between two men, neither of whom and is nr.t lo >k- 

in order to be shown the pattern of con provide her with a purpose in or the sriVn.» 

the novel as a whole, its “ significant life. Karenin emerges as the more examines SS 

arrangements and the links and con- sympathetic of the two. and is own 1 

nextons. between its various parts. Mr. regarded, arguably, as more jmnur- nhor ’ 001 a ) 

Spe>in righrly emphasizes Tolstny s l: ,„I r , n j L ' , "r.,blc E 0l,8n *^ 

ss =asr*“ , ‘* 5 

s=awa£BMre £‘*da?l 

S3ssa.-as-.as «sih.rits 

interest (a fault partly caused by his word- S C " *** ,!,St *" d ,™ ntal 

reliance on a poor translation from u ^ . . f ,,e c [‘erry OnhardK^ 

Tolstovs diaries of a passage about in^wSrT 0 W ^ sl,es 11 could be lhe “, 1ipor,! ) nce of change and it 
his priorities as a novelist)? When hit There’ W ,aS sh T' tt S“ 8natl0n ’ a,ld emphasizes^ 

Jiscussing the historical passages in wo^St'an^hing " Lev n SHSu T? *? fc ?« 
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Professor Pro tier's American volume 

l b f, S n V ca - P™* °f Alexander 
Pushkin having been published .fairly 
recently {TLS, February J, . 197 jf 
one niust question whether this new 
.uiglMh hook is nut otiose. . Inevft- 
ably it covers much of the same 

nrnimrl TL» a.. ■ . . 
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piOND POUN: 
rtquc do In solitude 
,nr la philosophic politique de 
jjCi]uei Rousseau. 

^ Paris : S irey. 32 fr. 

M r Raymond Polin is the lead- 
Hnch authority on Hobbes and 
ei nd English political thought 
.^cniremh century generally. 
Acrcfure hardly surprising that 
p book on Rousseau examines 
i^tior of Du Con trot social in 
anient of problems posed by 
tttponents of the social con- 
jtory. The perspective proves 
jinkresling one. and the book 
rtolc may be recommended os 
hi study in French of Rous- 
i thinking since Robert 
&\ Roimean et In science 
quite x on remps (of which a 
idiiion has recently been pub- 
j by Editions Vrin, Paris). Pro- 
tDeraiM set out to establish 
place in the tradition Qf 
rdhw theory; Professor Polin 
a him ns n more contemporary 
Mjher, deeply influenced by 
most modern of modern 
l*. Thomas Hobbes. 
ttNuau often professed his admi- 
d for Locke, as almost all 
^Kd people did in eighteenih- 
tq Europe; hut it was clearly 
itn rather than Locke who ex- 
j him. Rousseau was captivated 
Hobbes’s picture of man as an 
Bl self-loving, competitive 
ridual as opiwsed to the Aristo- 
11 image of man as a nauiraHy 
ri being. But Rousseau rejected 
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the same time that he jnsM. 
royalties to be given to w 
he revolted his inlifflwo* .. 
even the patient Pogodin Ip f 
with him. 

Aksakov, another long 
finally came to the cdndf 
Gogol had never been t 
sincere with anyone, and 
one had been able realffJJ 
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b«>lh Hobbes’s mccliunistic nieia- 
pliysics and his despotic politics, and 
he hied to give a holler dccnum 
ihan IHohhcs had given, first of ihe 
origins and oh a racier of human 
sociciy. and i hen of lhc possibilities, 
however specula live, of such socie- 
lics being other than despotic. 

Professor Polin links Rousseau's 
concern for political freedom with 
Rousseau's belief in metaphysical 
freedom, nr the freedom of lhe will. 
This was something which Hobbes, 
as a good dele rmi nisi, had sought 
lo eliminate. For Rousseau, as Pro- 
fessor Polin writes; ” la nature do 
I'hommc, e'est la liberie ", or in 
Rousseau’s own most famous 
phrase : "I’hommc cm mi libre". Of 
course all such words are richly 
ambiguous, and Rousseau’s use of 
them is as controversial as anyone’s, 
blit at least it seems safe to say that 
Rousseau regarded man as being 
first an agent and only secondly a 
patient, as a creation possessing, like 
God, the power of choice. Only 
Rousseau’s man is a bifurcated 
person : he is body as well as soul, 
and whereas the soul, which is 
immortal, is the seal of bis freedom, 
his body, as the source of his 
passions, is the instrument of his 
enslavement. 

Such a conception of man is not 
new : and what is distinctive about 
Rousseau is the way he developed it. 
For Rousseau saw that the question 
“ What is man’s nature ? ” could not 
be answered by the study of living 
man. Living man, as Rousseau saw 
him, was the produci more of his- 
tory lhan of nature; Irving man 


was, as Proicssor Itolin pins il, 

“ Thoiunie dc I'hommc ", and hence 
ihe iindcrsianding of natural man 
i.as opposed to ” historical man”) 
required an ahogelher different 
method from the study >>1 nature 
generally. 

The method Rousseau used was 
not altogether unlike lhai of 
Hobbes, who undertook the intellec- 
tual experiment of discovering what 
natural man was hy stripping man 
in iniagi nation of everything he owed 
to society. Admittedly, Rousseau 
tried to be more empirical, more 
Lockian, in tracing the development 
of modern man by several stages, 
from his primitive origins to his 
present condition, but this was an 
exercise done entirely in thc head, 
without any evidence whatever. 
Original man. Rousseau claimed, 
was solitary. He was happy, but 
brutish, good but not yol moral. His 
dominant passion was an innocent 
amour de soi. Contact with oLher 
people both produced a beneficial 
variation of amour de soi in thc 
form of compassion, and also an 
evil corruption of amour dc soi into 
amour propre. Human society 
opened for original man the oppor- 
tunity to develop his potentialities to 
become fully human and moral, to 
become a developed natural man. 
Alas, in actual history, Rousseau 
believed, Lhe opportunity had been 
spoiled : original man had changed 
into modern man without develop- 
ing into natural man. Historical man 
was, in this sense, alienated from 
his own Lrue nature. And the trend 


of niiuk-i ii 1 1 > \\is lor tins corruption 
to increase uihcr than dimmish. 

Could it have been otherwise .’ 
Certainly, in the sense that man, 
having choice, could have chosen a 
bcuer way. In The Sot ial Com r act, 
Rousseau gives us a vision of men 
transforming themselves into citizens 
by means of a covenant, and by this 
same process combining law with 
freedom, utility w ilh duly. I his was 
something very different from what 
had happened in the real world 
where laws were instituted by the 
rich lor thc >akc of perpetuating 
their privileges as rights. Why Lliis 
radical difference between w hat men 
were and what men could be ? 
Professor Polin suggests that Rous- 
seau's main despair about men con- 
cerned their lack of intellectual 
rather Ilian moral qualities. 

Rousseau says, first, that men can 
be free and fully human only if they 
live under Inwx which they make 
themselves, and then he hurriedly 
adds that men need some genius of 
a lawgiver to make (heir laws for 
them. Wliai is even more remark- 
able, Rousseau does not think tlmt 
men would have the sense to see the 
merit of such a lawgiver unless that 
lawgiver dressed up his advice in the 
guise of supernatural utterance. So 
men arc likely to remain victims of 
their own dim wits unless "sublime 
institutions" can liberate them. In 
the real world, again, institutions -arc 
fur from sublime, and what might 
have served to make men belter has 
often served to make them worse. 

Rousseau is commonly supposed 


to lid vc said that nun is n.iliiijlk 
good. But if \\e .lie in accept 
Professor Pi»l in's reading. Roiiv.l-.iii 
meant that it wu> man's nature in 
become virtuous, hut ih.it the pro- 
cess was thwarted both hy men's 
natural passions and by the (equally 
natural) stupidity of most men. hin- 
dered also by ihe kind of cult tires 
that such corrupted beings created. 
And even though a different kind of 
society might help man rn be lice 
and virtuous, u!l societies had a 
certain limited life-span, horn to die. 

Rousseau’s vision is far gloomier 
ihan that of Hobbes, At least for 
Hobbes, men emerge from lhe state 
of natural anarchy into the pledged 
society of ordered peace, but for 
Rousseau there is a continuing cycle 
of war and peace and war again. At 
the end of his book. Professor Polin 
asks : is there no escape from this 
endless circle in which man’s power 
of self-perfect ion is locked 7 

The only hope that he himself can 
find in Rousseau is the suggestion 
that some kind of new mun may 
emerge, and thc age of human " pre- 
history" give way to the age of 
history. But itihis is perhaps truer ax 
an account of what Rousseau 
wanted to. happen ihan of what he 
expected to happen. For himself, the 
only hope he was able to entertain 
was for life after death in thc 
unseen world, and this same C’Jiris* 
tian consolation is the only one that 
Rousseau consistently offers to hLs 
readers. It is a form of consolation 
which resists all attempts to give il a 
political or secular guise. 
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F ' FLEW : 

htllon to Western Philnso- 

f# fftinwa mu] HiiiImiu. L-L20. 
rftek.tUSV- 

i debatable whether a really 
fewy introduction in pliilo>o- 
s possible or whether the only 
iof piling into the subject is to 
into the deep end, There 
wy jitteniprs at such inlroduc- 
i available but Antony Flew 
«tiinly tried a new tack. This 
«i<% produced book is 
“H-mpi to combine Lwo 
“km*: readings from classical 
an inttependcnl and 
«o introduction to thc subject. 
JJr FIcw achieves this by 
T'^ng his own comments on 
ttfxsilion of philosophical 
s with illustration from the 
SP of classical philosophers. 
PQuosophers sampled In this 
fr °m Plato to thc present 
are of a quite surprising 
T, ,1,e nineteenth century per- 
ff c ' om Paratively short shrift, 
i K^ or : Flew includes enough 
Jus. centuries to indicate 
L*°*rn issues are firmly set in 
W an d established tradi- 
l 11 ' an admirable feature of 
in which the 
L j“ PhthMophy is made to 
Su s i2 ndsat the end of a 


edly come up in philosophical argu- 
ment ; ihe-vc are indicated by slogans 
in a way that will not please every- 
body, bill i hey do at least do 
something to keep them in mind. 
Moreover. Professor Flew states 
clearly at the outset that argument 
in philosophy must he directed at 
philosophical problem s, and the 
hook is struct ured in such u way 
that each chapter can be considered 
as an attempt lo get insight into a 
distinct problem. The ordering in 
ihis respect is not always obvious 
and the discussion of these problems 
is often inconclusive. Hut the latter 
point is presumably a reflection of 
Professor Flew’s attempt to keep all 
sides of a problem in view. If he 
indicates clearly enough on a 
number of issues where ho stands, 
he does not positively seek to con- 
vert us. Once again, however, there 
is a price to be paid for this : thc 
lack of a sense of being taken 
through an original and extensive 
piece of philosophical argument. 

The book is a very large one. Is it 
perhaps too big for Lis purpose? 
One wonders to what extent the 
beginner will porsevqre with it if he 
is not being taken through it by a 
teacher. And will such a teacher 
want to use quite Ihis book as a text 
for an introduction to lhe subject ? 
There are no certain answers fp 
these questions. There Is: no doubt, 


R. S. DOWNIE : 

Roles nnd Values 
An Introduction to Social Uilvicv 
195pp. Methuen. £1.00 (paperback. 


R. S. Dowivie’s ** introduction to 
social ethics ” tackles the usual run 
id issues that we expect such a book 
to tackle. There are sensible and 
putienH discussions of the values of 
libeny. equality anti fraternity, of the 
ways in which die moral responsi- 
bility of governments implies the 
moral respond bi lily of their agents, 
of thc senses in which wc might be 
said to make — or fail lo mnko— 
moral progress. His account of 
thc point and purposes of punish-, 
ment is particularly sensible, for 
he tries to give a fairer run to 
retribution than would most of 
his fellow self-confessed liberal 
democrats. That is. he treats our 
desure that those who have commit- 
ted dreadful crimes ought to be 
brought to book even if no future 
good is in prospect as a moral alti- 
uude, and not a«s a piece of alavwtic 
vengefulness. It would .probably be 
unjust to complain that he does little 
more than this, for the author of 
introductions is property conscious of 
limitations of space and limitations 
of his readers’ prior knowledge, too. 

The interest of Professor Downle’s 
work centres on Dwo things. The 
'first is the use- he makes of the con- 


to see what respect for persons entails 
except adherence both to justice and 
utility — a perfectly rational stance, 
but one with no pretensions lo being 
derived from some . single ultimate 
principle. 

The other concept on which Pro- 
fessor Downic relics a good deal is 
the concept of a role; (he role is a 
sort of bridge between private values 
and public rights and duties. In 
accepting a rolo wu accept the rights 
and obligations which constitute it, 
but always with (lie reservation That 
we enn stand back from the role nnd 
decide whether or not to continue 
fullllling thc demands it makes upon 
us. Professor Downie resolutely 
avoids both the sociologist's fami- 
liar vice of converting all behaviour 
into role-fulfihnenl nnd the Snrtrean 
attempt to depict n|i forms of be- 
haviour which arc cases of role^ful- 
filmcnl as mauvalse foi. Professor 
Downie discusses in a rather Jucid 
and careful way thc several senses 
in which a role like that of the social 
worker requires both a personal and 
tin Impersonal approach to relations 
with clients. 

The only complaint which most of 


Professor Downie'x readers arc going 
to . fee] like making is that he makes 
thc moral life an altogether quieter 
and gentler affair than it usually is, 
Thc idea that a mildly conservative 
form of liberal democracy is what 
respect for persons dictates hardly 
docs justice lo the range of possi- 
bilities; Nietzsche’s Superman might 
elnim that he respected pmou.r and 
go on to read Professor Downic an 
impassioned lesson about the way in 
which liberal democracy created 
mere cattle and not persons in any 
sense that justified our respecting 
them. Or the more committed 
Burkean might take Professor 
Downie’s concessions to conserva- 
tism a good deni further and claim 
that only where men can lind stable, 
unchanging social roles will they, 
develop personality. No doubt, some 
of the divergences between Professor 
Downie’s views and- those of pos- 
sible critics will be factual; but 
some will be so deeply embedded in 
different views about what is worth- 
while ih personality that it is hard, 
to see what arguments botild touch 
them. Al any rate, the task is harder 
than Professor Downic lets on here. 
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THE DRAWINGS OF 

GAINSBOROUGH 

by John Hayes 

j Thomas Gainsborough ia one of thc greatest and most attractive of nil 
British artists, and the only study devoted entirely to his brilliant draw- 
i mgs has ; now been out of print for many years. ’ During that time 
Gainsborough studies have made Immeasurable advances, and a great 
ninny more drawings have now boen discovered. 

:7ohn Hayes, Lhe young Director of the London Museum,, is the author 
of iiliis worie-trhe result of almost a decade of fmectfcCi and travel.' Ft 
. Includes 1 the first-ever complete Catalogue Raisomje of alT Gains- 
borough’s drawings, comprising nearly 900 examples. 1 ■ 

; The plate volume contains -462' Jfiustaatfone, Arid of the 330 Gains- 
■' borough drawings ill ustratedj- half have not been reproduced- before. 

V": _< • 2 vqls. £2L'. 

• /Zweminer’s Bookshop . 

7$ Charing ^iCross RoadipttdonWG2 
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-ri * V result in tin- emerging Slav nations, able documentary 

i., . * ,J,l,r > "* Hie Sims inlu fi’rm i)il- core of ihirir work. In light of rccenl ai 

t lirislcniUim Hililihiii), both deal Miili tile obscure search, especially 

An Intioiliictiivi to (lie McJictal hul in M. Jl,r «ani problem of (he first Moravia. Bohemia 

llislnri of (he Slavs. * conversion oi the Slays who overran This new approach 

4J5pp < ambmtee IhmcrsiK pu-s ‘ l ' cl,a!k;<n f K ' nin ^ ,a . il,l he late fifth creative freshness. 

(I ... ...lie I imcrsny I Jtss. and tlirmighmii the sixth century, n lu ...... 

fact the total amount of independent '1 

IHANHS DVOitNlK : material in each work is relatively Iff'*, 1 3??' 

*7 ,in ; -»« **» 

.SS C onsiai-.ine C ynl and Methodius. comprises : first, an account of the , S men ^ s { be •' 
4«-ipp. New Brunswick: R uteers conversion of the Wen th. Slav tribes {7® re f agreement 

I'nivcrsity Press. SI 7.50. Jiving in north Germany, which was .v. not 50 sur Pns]ng 

— undertaken about rile middle of (he ,he « nd l™ r 

v« m# i _i #u litilth r>nhirv hti w o*. micriAnrt«SAi IflClltS ftf InC mO 


aptors and reflections 


the first Slav alphabet the shi# H A-napu-r on "The " 

l.ilurgs, and the beninnina of vvhat U£ jgimung\ of Monaslicism among identical 

is rf.cn c.i lied -Sl» I l, h -‘ '*K Orthodox Slavs Francis Dvor- famillar '"P^- 

a strange coincidence lhai within u nJk 1 , dc Y, in B - v::u,ui '\ l ‘ Minion* For example, 
decade uf this anniversiri- then* ,lr J ,an ii l ! ie ™‘ ,vs « detailed account the basic trulili 


is not so surprising with respect to wiunai of 1215. Bo Mi abinibulc [he Constantinople while tJ 
ihe course and immediate achieve- disappearance of the glagolitic Dvornik considers th-fi 
ments of the Moravian mission, alphabet in Bulgaria and .iiis replace > bisliop of Cherson acted « i 
which has already been thoroughly f 1 ? 1 *' 1 % ‘lire Cyril fie to .hlie personal «f supervisor of the vnnJiJ 
investigated, notably by Professor influence of the " hemi-*Ango$ ” Tsar church ", ) “ 

Dvwrnik in earlier works. It Is more Symeon. Finally, -both «4ress the In view of the meiicutoJ 
interesting to find similar and some- unique .position of medieval Serbia arship of both writers mSS ■ 
times identical judgments in less cn .the cultural flintier between the points of detail m.v L.™ 
familiar topics. W^tenn (Catholic) and Eastern Yet, it is strange that Dr vS 

For example, both authors accept i^ 1 ™? 0 ?* wor i? s - ,n ., tlhis *«h lex- His exhaustive analysis of ihu 
the basic truth of mhe statement of 1° f n ’ p . Dvormk makes on of the early Russian churdn 

CoiwlanUne Porphyrogcrotus (which oHser-vation. not without not mention Ernest HoriJ 

Kac ailiAi* 11^ iv . 4 , . TC &Y&FVG6 liflP. nj’kn.fpm nntvi.mi aIima arlirilo h Cn.4:^ m . 


decade of this anniversary 1 there d » um *•' ll,e fi,,ns tt det,lilc<J account the basic truth of mhe statement of 1° n ’ I J afoSB ‘? r Dvo,irvik n»akes on of the early Russian chunk' 
should appear ximullaneuuslv two 2-, . ,h ® Arabs ai ^ the Coiwiantine Porphyrogcrwtus (which abser-wtion. not without not mention Ernest Hoars 

notable scholar! v works both in K ™»«in4hc ninth century. has often been challenged) iihat the to tjie oontemporajy sliua* article " Studies in Slavic ft 

English, concerned with the genesis However, us regards the treatment earliest missionary work among the njn Yugoskivfta: History", where the evidtu 

development and consequences of ° .? the books differ Da hnalkin Create was instigaited by if n aiw . , , „ , «« unbroken jurisdiction of I 

. this mission. Even (he titles ofihe V, “!° J s the Emperor Herachus in Se sev- stantmople da most ifi 

works under review indiculc rhe si mi- of Ionian flKii*!!!? and oarilied out by M fiUSto tS'aaJte ^ e ^ bled : and his rofwenct J 

Jarity of the subjcct-nwitlcr, which f h ■ ci n version and then with m.-MJonaries sent from Rome, j s possible tbai Serbia woidd have d ® ve ^°P men{ °f Russian mm 
becomes sin kingly uppnrcnl from a !.,i?u;n ^ ? p « cn , of d,e . d, l ur ® h % such remnants of ihe developed in a western religious and m <he Wlkis north of the Vd 

study of the books themselves. wunn oudh Slav state, he deals in nait+ve churdves as Jiad survived- the ou Hural airaosphcre. surely belongs to die foietj 

Tile Moravian mission was in Its Vj «- 2 lh 1 . p0,i,ic ? 1 . baok : debadc Slav invasions. Both s ome nf fhft , _ ccniury, rather than to At 

final Ou Iconic, tlie most successful u 1^1! coun ! r y I a nd jndecd are of the opinion iihat Dalmatia t wo write r« dit.f°^ nlS ° n "^ llc H the twelfth, as he suggeais. In 

and fruitful of all SmnK mis. 1 TJ? h ° T enlS , of w *» «>t pa« 6f mhe Illyrian prefac SSLT iS^SSE" dr t of Dyomik’s -hooTlhe j|" 

sionary enterprises, and at the same nrv f Cc csli j t,ca ' J*5" tUre * 'Hu 1 connected fin some way Q r the sl jLh »s the date Sava of Serbia is not gives 

time a vitally imports. nt formate ^ic;,| atd iLhl Sinl S? 1 exarchiue of Ravenna of Nfn/and^he d^te ainl w «8hL won within the e«nj« 

efemem in the ChrisMan culture of rar DvoS P S >fes ; L fcw f u « h Dr Vted0 does «« dvare the Wi-!m If p£J!" d A, °! a j brjeE survey ; while the asapa 

three medieval Slav aitales— Bui- focuses his uiten in^nn p r° fes ' or Dvomik's view tlvat John Kiev However Ihere”^ .° 8a ° f of ?' he Mongol invasions of Ri 

B-i™. Serbia and Russia. Hence for „r v work ^ vh irff iS .«!!„??. ™ Ss,0D ; a f5^ en H? was the ,ptral nflohbisAop triwrsii S' «n ShtSf i W0 F° n ' whloh took P |ace Hetween 121$ 

both authom the work of SS. Con- SourTheVri e in^n cSSr-fh^ ?{ Sp % B ?^ ****** iihe Sla? difSi oStons V ,<J toward the end of 

stanluic and Methodius, the leaders |, c an-rllw V « “j T t ,s Wngoirticj LitiMgy jmibohly reached wl.ether °_ n 4Hc question thirteenth century" is kow 

. ot ** Moravian mtodon. S M the Dalmatian Create in^e -tale V .«? misleading. But ttese are 

P hC rc ' cxam,nes “viiil- "in>hli centuny, either through the liLureiSr^ IS ' ' «W«h in works which, by iL 

^ lbeir erudition, clarity aid ha 

n | * . r i and Slav rites n r Ji" l,e V at,n w*a'l power, constitute a werthrs 

• i^osmonn Ifpnc nf «» n^or. Vtao eon-urn .tteUMhc-ApoxtoofthtS-, 


Cosmopolitans of the Caucasus 

IliVln uadguhi * . 


L™rs^ t L cK^..u,n S^ f : 

J-upp. Allen and Unwin, £6.30. middle of the sixth century b.c. a 
— — considerable area i»J Uranian, (crci- 

Much has been written about 52L » a n;„ l ^ l4p I ! ed by [l ' e Amie ' 
Anmeniu over the centuries in many Sf r J, Rl0 r lK ;wky note, that “after 
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MlJ . . . . tarv was lkolioThH j w * i,T* "a 4 " * ^ ^ ™me or ovni/a+ion ” : of cul- V" Is trve. a number of repetitions,’ 

V T n, - len . ab0111 niariN ”, PliotmSvnotL Si lure ; '«WL but Tew among the A History of ny/ Bn ii,»e CiviU/ulion ton it is perhaps ooitomM 

M Si ce ? ,t “ l ' JCS If many die foil of S ^ mos fervent admirers of Armenia Translated by J. M. Hussey. ^ hook should be read l 

languages, y cl .neser before, j( would taicnn hu nM .. , ^ ace . 'va® would make tihe former claim This JdRrvr, tu y from cover to cover: the i 

W ! 10, # r , ! f t ° Ut ^pinJS r fl n T g titud 5 *» a recurrent one. it under- J^PP- Tbanics » nd Hudson. £6,30. ment. under numerous suW 

culU]r« ^ (W H a v,T C ? f r Ufe n f d hnd f.oSied Dal? 'Presentation of ~ suggests (hut il was rather 0L 

' AbteiSllSfn W from ,he Wngdorn 'lSuron The , cuh “ re whMl ' for aI1 it* F-0rly ycars “So °« e flight have cr*s Intention that it she*] 


. culture as they developed 
Abbevillmn .period to th 
day in the area known tc 
biblical times as Arme 
should be -grateCuil 1c 
Marshall Lang for under! 
lask, and ho Is to be ton- 
on carrying it out w 


Ip the opinion of most scholars, 


■ AT,»_ . “--'ll \n mo a 

prKunmir Blur and AriiwBerd, w 
\ D r ‘ h » A ™iwt : Civilization . 
Urartit, bases liift conclusions oif 


be, gnhough due regard is paid to «o the literature in English, though had taken -i 

** -Small elements in its jnSorial at a fitet glance it looks like ym ■ ' 

»gle. Nevewheless, Anmetiw’s valu- another sumptuous book on art The same .tendency is to b« 
aWe contribution to Christian art. approaches the subject from » new 0I ? in ^ 

and more especially to Its arehitec- and distinct nn^e. It » not an ZZ ! on « * ? evo1 ^ 

jjjjjy* watt tokl.as js the manner ia history, though ^ The art is cSselSsod- of a mimber of ^ 
«*u* certain individual Arinieniana it is not a. narrative history deariae Professor Haussigjump^ 
■y22S m Wtacnclng tfe htoSy with' events, ware and conotilte- U f ios PJ fH° n . WDh l -% k T 
S m rather, an pH^mbS^ £ J he ^25 a TU& 

of their own. [i , . . the civifizatjoft as a whofe and & teckgrounto ; and rt h b«gr 

Mr. Tdng cfleariy brings out the ^nowied with such mattered w ^ ^eSt 
^smapolHaobm of the early no Jess ^on, learning, thought, econo- Jn 

than . of ■ .^he fetCT, Atmentaw. iTheir militory organization, daily u ry * • . 'M 

inter, pwtlonal cxrffook: 4« ' redeoted ln -“»♦ • study, in f ao t, of the very The evidence on 
the^ eclectirasm of thelrart, costiune HasLs of the Byzantine world. Hausslg draw fa thus ri« 
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U UD GRZ1MKK : 

.Animals of Africa 
j jjy J. Maxwell Brown- 


r-tM of the Honourable East 
Many serving abroad dur- 
(iiteenth and early nine- 
iri«. Ihe temptation to 
kir leisure hours in frivo- 
Ki>e^ must often have been 
bins. Many had little 
ujhow for their years over- 
ks they set sail for home. 

m, however, a surprising 
id officials who found more 
pursuits Ilian hunting or the 
[ouad. These were the men 
^ often profound studies of 
dial and artificial produc- 
i the country in which they 
They collected artifacts and 
w, filled notebooks with 
dton, employed artists, com- 
bieuries, and wrote learned 
i uxl books. One wonders 
Bjhow they found the time, 
fe increased specialization of 
afah century, the scope of 
uftiir diminished but that 
d inquiry persisted among 
H xfministmtors and many 
It field observations were 
1 $ while less industrious col- 
Binnl and yarned their borc- 

«j. 

bteM of natural history one 
i salribution has been the 
d Leslie Brown, agricultural 
i in Nigeria and Kenyti, on 
antilije and especially birds. 
Jnst in birds of .prey has 
Araulted in a standard work 
Wtouiiformes, written with 
iHjs!ea. African Birth of Prey 

* A 1 special opportunities 
? ft il»»Sri 9 W\y 4 Jfal ami other 
Hor when ^bvu know- 
•# many African animals is 
b}Jef. The Black Kile, for 
j B the commonest large 
‘Hird of that continent und 
^overlooking it, for il will 
gj Swoop down ami seize 
Jufatt from the camp table. 
!&wemenls remain myste- 

author, in presenting a 

* .tabulation of its migra- 
nts to the outstanding 

are all the Tropical 
Wes during the East Affi- 
*J°n from May to August- 
By. patient observation, 
^Uslle Brown has filled 
ip our knowledge. As a 

w*. the Crowned 
of the best-known eagles 
JJJyBd -after twenty years 
y os the complete breed- 
one female has been 

ifeJli FBat i acWeved «° 

prey, characterized 
Htedt and usually 
2SS*jl two groups : 
. faloomformes (eugles, 


vultures. Iiawk.s mul i.iLvn^l. and 
the nocturnal StrigifiHmes (owls). 
Time sharing is almost complete ex- 
cept Tor some ahcrranL hawks that 
overlap with the nighHiifl and the 
Marsh Owl, which hunts before 
dark. After a lucid description of 
this principle and of the general 
features and adaptations of raptorial 
birds, the author comments on die 
biology of the cighly-nine diurnal 
and thirty-one nocturnal African 
raptors. 

This i.s a prelude far a series of 
stimulating disc u, -ions on ecology, 
distribution, migration, numbers, 
eilifeois of predation, breeding, food 
reserves and finally the relationship 
between man and birds of prey. 
There is a very evident de-sire to 
instruct, which shows in the tabula- 
tion of data, the excellent maps and 
diagrams, and the attempts to reas- 
sure the aspiring bird-watcher that 
onty a reasonable number of species 
will be encountered in any one 
habitat ; one only regrets ihe lack of 
a key or set of drawings ns an aid to 
identification. 

The author notes many quite fun- 
damental questions yet to he solved. 
Why. for example, are Ospreys rare 
or absent as breeding birds south of 
Somalia and Morocco 7 Why are 
Barn Owls, so commonly found in 
Hammerkops’ nests in the Baringo 
area, not found in Identical circum- 
stances along the Webe Slicheli river 
in Somalia? I.s the Secretary Bird n 
true fafconifomi, Or is it n predatory 
sort of bustard or Cnriama ? 
Throughout this book one finds a 
nice balance between accurately ob- 
served data and thoughtful ques- 
tions. 

In Serenneti shall not Die, a book 
that received full and deserved praise. 
Dr. GrzJmek built around n central 
theme, the destruction of an African 
habitat and the need for its conserva- 
tion. A man}’ Annuals of A f l ira is 
equally readable, hut il aspires lo he 
no more than a collection of what- 
ever seems to have come into the 
author** head while musing on 
African wildlife. Strung together 
arc hunter#.’ talcs, the author's 
own anecdotes, snippets of zoolo- 
gical information, and here and 
there a story that will stretch 
out a full chapter. Such a formula 
is quite acceptable and it makes In- 
teresting, sometimes amusing and 
often instructive reading. However, 
with his wealth of experience, both 
us a zoologist and as an author, one 
feels that Dr. Grzimok is capable of 
n more forceful synthesis of the con- 
siderable material presented. A final 
chapter in which conclusions are 
drawn would have helped, for the 
book ends quite abruptly, almost in 
the middle of a . . 

The chapters deal successively with 
most of the larger African animals 
(chimpanzee, gorilla, lion, erocodile, 
elephant, giraffe), 5 ome of the smaller 
ones (wild dog, hyena, locust) and a 
few general topics (animals and fire, 
human frontier problems). Two 
stories are of especial interest. The 
first is the slocking of Rubondo, art 
uninhabited island op Lake Victoria, 


Keep your distance 


wiih chimpanzees brought from i 
European zoos -a story with about 
as many morals t 0 it as one cares to 
lind. The second is an account uf 
experiments on ihe behaviour of 
lions, rhinos and elephants when pre- 
sented with full-.si/eU inflated plastic 
replicas of ihcnisdvcs. A nun who 
can en Imly advance on a bull rhino 
pushing a llimsy plastic facsimile in 
I runt ot him deserves praise for in- 
genuity and courage, but ihe informa- 
tion gainej from these experiments 
seems to be so little that the exercise 
appears as rather a gimmick. 

The author could have drawn 
more from Jane van La wick -( u.oj- 
all's chimpanzee studies, although 
the book that she and her husband 
have just written on wild dogs, 
jackals and hyenas [innocent Kill- 
ers, reviewed in the TLS. Novem- 
ber 20. 1970) would have been in 
press. Dr. Cirzimck was also un- 
able lo cheek -his in formal ion 
against Sylv.ia Sikes’s authoritative 
account of the African elephant. As 
a .result, he subscribe* io the curious 
idea that regular differences in hoof 
number distinguish the two races of 
African elephant ; he goes even 
further back in .time to call them 
subspecies and to style them full 
species. 

The chapter on large snakes i- 
genera-lly rather unsatisfactory since 
a. large part of it concerns the Now 
World Boinae rather than the Old 
World pythons tihe presence of the 
boines A cranio phis and Sanzinia in 
Madagascar is not used as an 
excuse). The lens in the eye of snakes 
cannot be flexed for focusing but 
snakes arc capable of accommodat- 
ing by ni uvLng the whole lens for- 
ward ; the transparent cornea dues 
not peel off like an hour-glass but 
something like a watch- ffltm (Trans- 
lator!): the account of .the radiant- 
heat “eye” .found in the pythons 
(and also rattlesnakes) is garbled 
and gives no indication where this 
sense is located beyond .uggc-aing 
that ;i heat sensitive organ could be 
affected by breatii exhaled, from its 
cold-blooded owner. 

Dr. Girzimek is a zoologist, hut 
(here Ls a certain unprofessional air 
about the book. Scientific names are 
often preceded by the definite arti- 
cle. much os Victorian naturalists 
spoke of “ the Fells Ma moral a ”. 
Inere are very few definite 
reference^ and loo many statements 
attributed to "American scientists” 
or. introduced wilh the phrase “ it is 
known that The bibliography, 
wfliich contains thirty references, is. 
too specialized for (he general 
reader and too meagre for (he 
specialist ; it is hard tp know what 
purpose it serves. 

There is, however, one feature in 
the book -which is a triumph of 
technical excellence, end tbai is the 
photographs, many of which ore In 
colour. Not only do these bear wit- 
ness to patient and exacting stalking, 
but many are aesthetically, highly 
pleasing and go well beyond a mere 
record of African game. It « unfor- 
tunate, .perhaps, -that Whe pictures 
serve die text and not vice Versa, for 
the material would have made a 
better picture book. 


O. MK'llAl-:i. WA 1 SON : 

I'mxcmii- Behaviour 
\ C.'nis,-Cullural Siudy. 

127pp. The Hague : M onion, 2411. 

Basic lexis in psxchoUig\ nlnuiil 
completely ignore spatial aspect-, of 
behaviour. While topics such ax 
learning or motivation are covered 
at length, virtually nothing is said 
iihout how organisms orient them- 
selves jn space or how they respond 
to the proximity of others. Yet 
there is an extensive literature in 
this field, especially with legat'd to 
animals. 

The subject js usually split into 
two parts: orientation mechanisms, 
perception of space and localization 
of ubjects in the environment, on ihe 
one hand, and the study of spatial 
distribution — including individual 

distance, home-range, territories and 
crowding— on the oilier. Psycholo- 
gists and sociologists have recently 
begun io be attracted by these 
problems. In 1963, E. T. Hall, 
author of The Hultlen Dimension, 
coined the term " .proxemics ” (de- 
rived from proximily) to cover the 
structuring and use of space. In man 
” proxemic " behaviour ranges from 
the distance two pcuplc maintain 
while engaged in conversation or the 
way a group of people arrange 
themselves, to architecture and city 
planning. Of particular interest are 
ihe many cross-cultural differences 
in proxemic behaviour which have 
been reported. There is little doubt 
that a better understanding of these 
problems appears to be crucial for 
Mich questions as the optimum pop- 
ulation density or the influence of 
space on social tensions. 


Tile present hook iliscustes a 
small segmeni ol proxemics. namely 
ilie spatial aspects of lace- to lace 
interaction-, in humans, their role in 
non-verbal communication and 
cross-cultural variation*. It opens 
wilh a brief review of the way 
animals structure their environ men t 
and concludes that structuring of 
space may he as vital in humans as 
it is lo other animals. 

By laboratory observations of 
inter-personal contacts hciwccn 
people from dillcrcnt cultures and by 
means of questionnaires and inter- 
views. the author tries to discover 
how humans determine whether 
another person is "near” or ’’ liir" 
and what factors operate in the 
maintenance of distance. Quantifica- 
tion of proxemic behaviour indicated 
that his subjects could he assigned 
to two groups, a ” contact ” type 
and a " non-contact ’’ type, as bad 
indeed already been -.uggcsicd by 
K. T. Hall. Thus Arabs. Latin Ameri- 
cans and Soul hern Europeans " face 
each other more directly, touch one 
another more, look one another 
more in the eye and speak in a 
louder voice ” than do Asians or 
Northern Europeans. 

These proxemic features do not 
seem to be much affected by urban 
cul Lure but nevertheless the author 
believes — though he presents little 
evidence — that they develop through 
imitation. One reason for common 
misunderstandings in the interac- 
tions between people of different 
cultures can be traced to the men- 
tioned discrepancy in proxemic be- 
haviour. The book contains a wealth 
of suggestions for further work, hut 
its usefulness is marred by (he 
omission of an index. 
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. ■ ! independence. po b HS?.i5J 

j *be text Oape la?t year a5 £2.-5 
feihfrkably' j n the TLS oa Janua^. ^; 
1 -tbbrotich* Ur Fat-ndl' deserves bigP 


mmates, 

teroklat-y a 

and 

re ^ n ’ b °riy. 
brain, -the 
end- 


white cor pusclcx of the human Wood-: 
stream and perform functions just as 
important. The whole organism is 
under the mysterious guidance of a 
group soul. • •, 

Dr. Marais puts his case convinc- 
ingly and buttresses K wilh facts and 
examples from his wide knowledge 
of natural history. But it is doubtful 
whether this mystical approach to 
the study of insect behaviour is likely 
to find favour with- today> eniomo- 
logist, trainee), to observe objectively 
ami explain: with a minimuot of sub-? 
jective intwfcreftce.: ' . " 

IL xeemri digl the intricate patterns 
of instinct,: really beyond our powers 
of comprehension, upcoroing to ur. 
Marais, fill | him with a kind of 
religious awe. fte ^kes for grew*™', 
that his : readers wiM accept, wimout 
proof or even | special persuasion, 
such -rtatemferti as ’‘ birth PM»h » me. 

k«y ; wiw*, 1 ,ufilock|i the ; doort to 


mother love, in all animals from the 
termite queen to the whale". Bui lo 
be fair, this book was first published 
in 1937, a year after its, author died. 
If Dr. Marais were alive today it . is 
probable fchat he would;, have revised, 
some of his, ideas, for ! many of the 
aspects of Wftaviour he observed in 
termites have since been given a 
rational explanation. ■ , . 

Dr. , Marais, who Was a South 
African, wrote his book ,. In; ; Airi- . 
kaans. ThB English ' translation 1 . }yas 
been made very; conipetently and 

has , a: style wed suited -ftr. a . ^rlous 
and rather unusual theme which* 
however much one could quarrel with 
it, is Stared with the deepest smefirt 
ity The main criticism oi the ; book 
is that the interpretation of oWwVep , 
facts is so personal ..that if obscures 
the basic interest of. the fuels them-, 
•'iejves .-‘ £ ! 

. •■’•! •: i.X" ’ . . ,:r ; 
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Old and new guides through the dark wood eports on man with and without God 

VI i(, nil- 1(| ; In- sueli .1 puifMw the Ini’Iisli M.i/zotii iifK 4UU cloudy packed line in tin? column^ nf the Palrolugiu Then' ■ aiVPELlKANi among the authors so that this spirit Chri.Hiati theology to "a narrative theological affair, hut also 

(In* Di Gilt' ( cun-fit IV.itliM h.is hit several in>ni a i ulimi*. itnuk uilti i-unimcnl nn the f.iiin.-i •; Anv Cu * " IL arc »M:tul r _ ot cooperation and muluai sympathy of event* n.-u hrinu c » o,« i. * «o.*..t ... 


IIVNII- VI ICIIII-KI : 

I In* Dili in- f 'cim-dji 
I: hu, n„, n: { i t i IGfvrback. tl 
- /*»• iruuniu. J-I'.pp I'iipnh.ick JU 
.1; /*>i ■ uttix, < Nl4,ip Paperback, if]. 1(1 
f iMiul.jieil In .iufiri D. Sinclair 
(l\li»ul ( 'iiitei'si! v press 

I hi 1 Divine* 4'onu-ijy 
Intern, i. 

\ oluaiitf I : 'f c.M and n.iris- 

l.itioii. 3N2pp 

\ ‘dim ie 2 : < t»fnnicnl;ir>r. 6K.lpp 

F-diieti and Kanslak-d hi- Charles S 
Single in n. 

K mi Hedge and Kegan I'iml. the 

tiVl 


On one imini at least there would be 
agi eemeiH aiming those fa mi liar with 
In Divinu ( 'tniinuiiiti: because intel- 
lectual power aihi imaginative detail 
arc embodied in -language and 
rn>iAin ,,| matching Mtb tidy and 
r-ingc, the loss caused by transln* 
in'll is at best serious, and frequently 
amuisi total, | he evidence bits been 
admirably ami exhaustively m>[ out 
m i* 1 " F. tun. i n^iiirn, Anyone, 
iner-cf tire, ulu, is interested in the 
I ucratj achievements of mankind 
laces a choice: cithei he bypasses 
one o! its most nut able creations, 
or. tort died with even a modest 
knowledge til Italian, faced perhaps 
with some French and a dash of 
iJtlm. he procures Iin Italian text 
with a prose "crib" opposite, nnd . 
phi nue.s “ nc| mezzo He may 

well be surprised him many lines and 
phrases cinne to life at an early stage 
and n.s he proceeds he may find, hs 
uie poet did on the mountain of 
Purgatory, 

uucsta inontagna 5 tale 
otic xompre it! ctimmcuir di sotto £? 

* quant' om.piii va sti, e men fa B mufe! 


I"- siik'li ,i puipi-w (he f-iiglisli 
iv.idci h.is bn seieral genet a lion <- 
made use ul ilte three " Templet las* 
sics " io!i: lues, based on J. A. Cat- 
Isle’s luoncuimg infvnu* uf IN4X. and 
completed hi (Tel's tier and Wick steed 
This edit inn with notes and diagrams 
has served its users well, nut least 
because ji j s ideal for the pocket : 
but it i> sadli on! of date, and i! is 
to be hoped (hut a revised edition 
is ondci consideration. In |f.W 
appeared .1. [3. Sinclair's Infer- 
no ami Pnrgamio, to which Para- 
disti Was added in IV-ki. The text 
was the " oJ1ki.il " S.D.I. tcxl ol 
l‘J2r. and the translation into “cred- 
ible English " was scholarly and ima- 
ginative: besides a bare sufficiency 
of notes, each Canto was followed by 
a he'.pfirl review of the poem’s pro- 
gress so far. T his edition, with the 
Inferno as revised in 1948, is now 
reprinted as a paperback: it is rela- 
tively very cheap, and enn be recom- 
mended as first-rale for its purpose. 


M.i/ahii tills 4UI) closely packed 
pages w itli coniine nl on the 
4(i(t lines of Inferno 1-114 this 
is perhaps a repast to dclighl 
addicts o.ily ; but every year the 
stream of Dante studies flows on. 
and Rout ledge's claim (hat their 
edition, launched under a banner of 
Ultimate Dante. " is surely the defini- 
tive version " is one lliul Dr. Single- 
ton himself would never wish to 
make. As an honest and honoured 
scholar he knows it is enough to have 
made a noteworthy contribution to 
a lung and Mill continuing debate: 
bis commentary is not to be judged 
as un>: written for specialists, but 
with the equally admirable purpose 
of helping English readers of the 
poem who in a first ultempl on the 
text wish to make (lie most of their 
time and knowledge. 


I ft is in i his context that the new 
I edition of Inferno is to be viewed. Dr. 
Charles Singleton has devoted a life- 
time To (he .study of Darelc : he was 
editor of die revised Toynbee’s 
Dame Dictionary (19681, and among 
Ills published essays the two Dnnie 
studies tire jmrticularly valued for 
Iheir interpretation of the allegorical 
sirociuirc and significance of the 
Coiwnedia. This edition, to be fol- 
lowed by Purgamrio and Paradhu. 
is therefore based on sound learning 
and a deeply considered undemand- 
ing of the spirit and letter of the 
poem. The texi is that of Giorgio 
Poiroccht recently published in the 
Ediztone Nuzionale, and the trans- 
lation rightly incorporates some of 
the best work of his predecessors; 
in these two respects there is very 
little lo choose between this edition ' 
and Sinclair's. 

As for the commentary, here an 
editor’s main problem is one of selec- 
lion. When Professor Fnirrceseo 


First, the reader is given every 
assistance Hi rough out with die 

archaic Italian forms and idioms, a 
valuable aid lacking in the “Temple 
Classics ” and .Sinclair's edition. The 
elucidation of those numerous his- 
torical, political, geographical, mid 
other allusions is made as palatable 
as possible, Lhough to anyone coming 
fresh to 'the thirteenth century they 
can .seem overwhelming at limes AH 
quotations from Kalian, 'Latin, or 
French texts tire followed by a trans- 
lation : and while Dante’s own 
words, or those of the Vulgate or 
) trgil, may often be required to 
illustrate .some verbal point, long ex- 
tracts from annalists or commenta- 
tors in English translation only 
would be sufficient. As for (.he 
copmus references to the " List of 
Works 1 Cited “ at the end. it must 
be said that for nearly all Hie users 
of Hus edition these works and 
periodicals arc likely to be 
out of reach, or available only in the 
original languages. How many will 
see an e ri'idle in vol.Xl of the HoHel- 
tnno dal Mitseo Oivico di Patio va *’ 
or grapple with Ihe logic of Augus- 


tine in the columns nf (lie Palrolngia 
I alina V Any list nf such works 
lends In be out of date almost before 
it is even in prim, especially on those 
cruxes Where Ji is most needed. In 
I his type of commentary no cdiloi 
can hope lo settle such unresolved 
problems ; .he can only outline oppo- 
sing views while expressing .his own 
preference. Normally Dr. Singleton 
plays very fail : but the note on 
Guido's di.sdeunt i is something less 
than adequate, even if Cassalu’s 
fifty-pago article on this line had not 
yet appeared. 

“ No Introduction is the best Intro- 
duction": so the reader is ushered 
straight into Lhc dark wood. Further, 
as Dr. Singleton argued in a paper 
communicated in the Dante Congress 
at Florence in l%5. it is not his job 
lo give away what the poet is him- 
self going to reveal at a later stage. 
Thus we shor.fid not .be Laid at v..l4 
whal the riiiiui is, but watch out for 
Dante's later allusions to it: a good 
point. As for all those '* problems 
in allegory, in. symbolism, in patterns 
of meaning broad in nature and 
visible onlv .from great pivotal 
poirats ", they wild receive an 
attempted solution only i n „ 
supplementary vivhmne of Essay* 
tind Excursions, Tii be regretted, 
however, is the almost tolai 
omission of anything to help 
and interest the reader on ihe 
subject of metre: two lines on 

ver.si xdrntnoli and a few words on 
unusual aoeetws noted arc by no 
means enough at this stage, and room 
could easily have been found <il the 
end for a paragraph or two. It Is 
simply not .possible to appreciate the 
subtleties of the Italian with the eye 
alone, and the reader would do better 
lo memorize and recite aloud oven a 
score of lines that appeal to him than 
worry his head about obscure refer- 
ences. It is as memory traces ils 
way through the rhyming nexus that 
the unique texture of the ierz, ( rinut 
is best appreciated. 


I here arc iiscfnl 

f « «im;' 

n ' L Flarendun p r ,,. L 
photographs; f OUr in . 
Momcrcggio. iheTo^SjjJ 
C ‘‘ s . kl S ;.*»l Angelo and ^ 
diminished) 

jitflp lo visualize allusiunipi 

hose interested in 

who more so than the poS 

- will note (hat Dr \ 

uro dis,in B ui '^ 
idealized poriruii of a s 
Dante attributed at the fa 

19^1 Cunimem°iationto"h 

vEZf^tS 1 * ? r ' J here ^ 

without q U jj^ 

[vhileSttKJbir^ichh^ 

Hon from Dort. Certain]) 
wrote of the quick fading j, 
fume, but he scarcely 
way m which painters’ rtd 
can today re-emerge fresr d3 
oblivion. 1 

Anyone who can ucqim 
Singleton's edition will be fal 
tor the printing and layout ml 
lent, and show his work rfd 
best advantage. But. though id 
be improper lo set a flnuxd 
to the moral and aesthetic idj 
the Contntedia, the prospwl 
total cost of some £40 is aslin 
Fourth Beast to daunt lie ir» 
at the outset of his intended 
In this case, lie has aa .. 
alternative a I hand, and ht i 
admit to n certain rM 
rejects without trial the chJap 

pcrche non suli II diletioso dws^ 
eh’fc prineipio e cagion di luta^ 

— j 

The Nature of Translation [ 293 
The Hague: Mouton. 36fl.lcvd 
the papers read ai a cwi/em»’ 
Tr-ansilation as an Art hddn 
lava in iMay, 1968. TTitlurf 
been ediicd by James & fobs 
the contributions, nearly db 
cm Europeans, are primed a 1 
or English. 


4V pelikan i 

Theology 

(.fflUERBRAND I 
Divided 


DULLES i 
- of Apologetics 


Anil God 


among the authors so that this spirit Christian theology to " a narrative 
of cooperation and mutual sympathy of events tli.it bring salvation ’’—the 
may be extended even more widely, “central affirmations of the 
The books cover very much the same gospel ”, as he calls it. It is this 
ncld as ihe cheap and admirable reference which establishes tile con- 
Pelican volumes, recently published tinuity in Christian docirine. Again, 
under the editorship ot R. P. C. Han- because Christ iaitiiy is an historical 
son although naturally different religion, carried di rough time by a 
authors mean a different approach community of believers, it must 
and often different conclusions. necessarily he market hnib Ku the 


ivc theological affair, hut also very 
the largely "a popular, grass-roots plic- 
thc nomenon " wlrish rLsulii.il in " a 
his new style of Christian lis ing 
on- Father Dulle.'s oiUline of the 
iiiu history of apologetics is a fully- 


because Christianity is an historical documented, almost too meticulous, 
religion, carried through time by a account of the fashion in which the 
community of believers, it must Christian faith has been presented 
necessarily be marked both by the and defended against attack, from 


One wonders a little just for whom changes which ilut passage uf lima earliest days (.there are sonic excel- 


reiL\.t the "very milium uf 'iod 'aic 
at the same time " sincere, dedicated 
people with (he deepest inu-re>:> of 
humanity at heart’’. Further, he 
knows ilut such people appear to 
demonstrate that man uur live vsiili- 
out faith in God. at least as this is 
commonly understood, anil yci are 
engaged (like the believer; in die 
search for "the meaning and value 
of human life ", 


the f crie$ is intended. The “ renewal *«iuiivs anu .mu oy some luenu- i en t comments on me apostolic age u i.nmissihlt even to skitcli 

of interest in theology today ” is in- fy |n 8 mark that establishes it pre- and the patristic period) down to j. crc th , w . v w j 1 : c i 1 p r d c : i 

deed " striking but the books are vusely ‘Christian" and nothing our own time (with a concluding wor v s out .h e relaiionshin between 
too technical for the average layman, eke - °ncc more we see the relation discussion of Alan Richardson, f a :.i. an j ». un -f*iith ’’ Suffice it to 

too expensive for the average parson, of the two nouns m the subtitle. Dean of York, and his significant say dial he calls for’ a dialogue 

vr 3 (Pd i kail and The study of the sixteenth-century comrihulion to the apologetic task between those who hol'd the two 
Hil erbrand too German both m Reformation by Profe^or Hiller- today). The author has wise things p^iUous. while frankly affirming 

br;,nd is botl1 lllc lon ? est and in 10 matters as “nat- his conviction rhiU today Uio 

SS.r?S ° VLr >. Ilcl P l1 ^ many ways the most original of (he ur *l theology, but his treatment of “danger" is' that Ihe atheist or 

f Thn A T n » folir volumes. It is also claimed by Roman Catholic Modernism is unbeliever will too readily dismiss 


requires and also by some identi- 
fying mark that establishes it pre- 
cisely as "Christian" and nothing 
else. Once more we see the relation 


loo expensive for the average parson. ol the two nouns in ihe subtitle. 


a no »n iwu uisiar 

” eacl1, Hillerbrand) too 

■ ■ material used ai 

yg volumes are in a new citation to be ver 
‘ fl Hed “Theological Re- English or Amt 
’.They arc handsomely prin- student. Those wh 
bund, each with ample notes several areas covi 
ifllwded bibliography. The will be grateful foi 
Hire told, takes " its impulse beautifully docum 
striking renewal of interest suggestive studies, 
today we do not learn. Professor Peli 
tan the jackets or the books, nughlt be consids 
fare are lo be further vol- introduction to 
one would expect that subtitled " Coniiim 


and in two instances (Pclikan and 
Hillerbrand) too German both in 
material used and bibliographical 


lent comments on the apostolic age 
and the patristic period) down to 
our own time (with a concluding 
discussion of Alan Richardson, 
Dean of York, and his significant 


The study of ihe sixteenth-century contribution to the apologetic task 


Reformation by ProfesNor Hillet- 
brand is both the longest and in 


today). The author has wise things 
to say about such matters as “ nat- 


Lhe Reformation . . . written by a does not refer to some of the 
non -Catholic under Catholic aus- contemporary apologetic activity in 


student. Those who are expert in the the author to be Lhc first “ book on s-light and unappreciative, and he 
several areas covered by the books L ^ e Reformation . . . written by a does not refer to some of the 
wm be gratctul for these well -writ ten, non -Catholic under Catholic aus- contemporary apologetic activity in 
beautifully documented, and highly pj^s » Professor Hillerbrand is English-speaking lands represented 
suggestive studies. convinced that it is impossible to by, say, John Macquarric and Sc-hu- 

Profeszor Peliknn's monograph understand that cataclysmic move- berl Ogden, although the latter is 
mighlt be considered ns a general ment simply on theological mentioned jn the preface and notes, 
introduction to the scries. It is grounds ; hence he discusses the The fourth volume is on many 


Koman Catholic Modernism is unbeliever will too readily dismiss 
slight and unappreciative, and he jb e chrislian view, largely because it 
does not refer to some of the has been presented lo him in inure d- 
contcmporury apologetic activity in ible and unacceptable fashion. He 
English-speaking lands represented sees that one of the major causes of 
by, say, John -Macquarric and Sc-hu- contemporary atheism has been the 


one would expect mat subtitled " Continuity and Change in general cultural, and especially polit- counts the most interesting. There is 
mites, liturgy, Christian Christian Doctrine" and. these teal background. As a Lutheran the a certain resemblance between Fr. 


If 

m 
m 

a 

pr* 


rl Ogden, although the latter is notion, augmented by some Chriss- 
nieiilioncd jn the preface and notes. t-ian leaching, that man counts for 
The fourth volume is on many ■ nothing w^ien God is accepted ; he 
mnts the most interesting. There is takes Bonhoetfer’s point about mail 


3nd ethics or moral theo- 
: deserve an equally care- 
tatlon of Lbeir historical 

tit. 

16 be said at once that this 
' ble enterprise in ecumeni- 
nding. While the authors 
Roman Catholics or Luth- 
fay are in no sense “ denomi- 
i&l v narrow ; if there are to 
volumes one hopes that other 


Christ tan Doctrine ana. these teal background. As a Lutheran the a certain resemblance between Fr. "come of age" nnd regards any 

words indicate the line which tho author devotes much space to the Reid’s Man Without Cod and de doctrine of God as impossible which 
Yale historian defends. On the one great German Reformer, but he also Lubac’s great work The Drama of (supposedly to the greater divine 
hand, he is convinced that there is dicusscs Zwingli, Calvin, the " spiri- Atheistic Humanism ; like de Lubac glory) denigrates his creatures, At 


no reason to be embarrassed by the Luals " and “ anabaptists ", as well as 
patent fact of development ; Indeed, the English Reformation. Queen 
this " historical process needs to be Elizabeth is given her due for 
seen by Christian theology m a the tentative "settlement” in Eng- 
medium of growth", for "change land; but the story is con- 
soniehow belongs to the very defini- tinued into Puritan days. Profes- 

» a. il a mu..! .1 > , « 


Fr. Reid is intent on stressing the the same time, he raises a series of 
positive significance of atheism, questions for the atheist: what are 

re kiliAi* til'll* raabmo I.* «*iri vih lUe *. ! C *.! . l_ .1 !.T A 


rather than seeking to convict the 
unbeliever of bad faith, dishonesty, 
refusal to consider the evidence, and 


his motives for accepting unbelief? 
How docs he uiaintuin the validity 
and the necessity of values that are 


tion of Christian truth”. On Ihe 


Hillerbrand 


other hand, there is a continuing fair to aM sides, and he condudes nizes, indeed insists, that many thou 


all bhe rest of the stock-jn4ra.de of not secularly guaranteed ? In what 
popular theisjic defence. He recog- way does he "overcome” death, not 


groups will be represented " confessional " reference 


that the Reformation was not only a sands of our contemporaries who 


souls for the cosmos 


SPITTENGER i 
ht things 11 In a Process 


ess, Paperback, 



in his own life by what has gone on, 
yet remaining always unsurpassed by 
anything that is not himself”. 

Here some readers may well feel 


on to suggest that where the tradi- seem to amount to little more than 


tional teaching failed Is in having 
become purely futuristic: 


a conservation of values. Is it 
enough for a faith like Christianity, 


uneasy, is God, then, getting 
better ? Or perhaps worse ? We 
notice that Dr. Piltcnger hismsolf re- 
marks that " a view of God as one 
who can receive nothing because he 
already has or is everything, is r 
pagan conception ; it is an idol which 
no Christian should pretend to wor- 


■J he talk about the Last Things is not so irrevocably committed to the 


Is God, then, getting only, if it Is at all, talk about some- Personal 7 


Heaven and hell are interpreted in 
the same terms. As Dr. Pittenger 


as Christian faith Interprets it. 


transcendence is indispensable for the 


better ? Or perhaps worse ? We thing that happens in an imaginary * cooH c i,anter on •» After 

. , notice that Dr. Piltcnger himsolf re- future state, once we have died the t h e £>enth of God ” insists as against 

t has published several marks that " a view of God as one death that each man must dlft It is J ^ a n& thaf life 

lo expound and to jus- W ho c m receive nothlne because he talk flbo,lt 118 88 wo »°w live, in this som ® wing Uiooiogians, mat. (lie 
J readers the White- c «vn^.hin O t 0 B world, with this world’s responsibilities revelation given in Christ la pri- 

rne* ‘‘Procesaf" Ihco- « well as its privileges. From this marlly a revelation of God-not 

: tackles with character- conception . t is an idol which - oint of vJew it mJght be said that f ulur . s ; mp i y 0 f t }, e truth about human 

^ no Christian should pretend to wor- f sl!c references are by way of Ober- muic or Ihe clue to man’s self- 

t'lSrSSSS.T. Heaven and hcH are jnler gral«l In 

Stes ln Th" t‘ ^ =S M Ve^ 'loubf'^^ 

fits constituent "enli- which Whitehead's dtsoi^les wiff per- whether Whitehead’s God is him- 

does It manage to make si<ft ,n usin B- " There is a mutual pre- afterdeath? “SmSm ’* raore or other ttiaa tfie Process. 

8 to mate u ens j 0(1 k v one occasion of other that We all die and all of us dies . .. . 

^Thtogs ? occasions to the remotest point of Whatever n Jife has contributed to If we are left not altogether sntis- 

tK« D8 knCW ^ space and time. That may be P posiUve the Process is taken into tbe Ufe of fled by Dr. PiUenger’s book that 

cletgy were ready to necative-a BrasoinJ or being the cosmos and so affects other does not detract from our 

grasped which ac4>teor rejects what "occasions” "God saves what- lion of the author’s courage and 

SodyJn ’the resurrect is offered or being offered ”, He goes ever is worth saving.” This ■ may openness of mind. 

r >*y "■ (Exactiy how, 

^djdj Christian thinkers 
Wjjhidea of resurrec- 

,week immortality of -f • _ r ■ ■ ^ v 

w this fusion o/ in- l-'t'/al nt/v m rf=‘tr , < a cit 


the same terms. As Dr. Pittenger . . explication of Christian faith and 

wjutes, in that esoteric language .JJot aU Christians can be content yet the <loubt remains 

which Whitehead’s disciples will per- with that. What ^ whether Whitehead’s God is him- 

sist in using, " There is a mutual pre- after death ? ,. Dr - ^ jt self raore or other than the Process, 

hension bv one occasion of other that We all die and all of us dies . .. . i 

occasions to the remotest point of Whatever n Jife has contributed to If we are left not altogether sotis- 
S the Process is taken, into the life of fled by Dr. PiUenger’s book that 

the cosmos and so affects other does not detract from our admlra- 


or negative— -a grasping or being the cosmos and so , 

grasped which accepts or rejects what "occasions”. "God saves what- lion of the authors courage and 
is offered or being offered ”, He goes ever is worth saving.” thi. . mnv nnenneu of mind. 


This ■ may openness of mind. 


Prelate in retreat 

Pl.ng ,\yaa franldy . • 

jot have and cannot Augustin Cardinal Beat Spiritual Cardinal Beas 

T*.‘ And in any case, p ro £iIo ing his annual 

MW reasons, the Ediledhy Stjepan Schmidt. • wards^aqd d 

^■.Oarrics conviction. kJn m Ctawtai*. ■ . . mooBhty R« 

that radical theology Trairfated by E. M. Stemwrt. = : ywidtev** 

er the future life In 298pp. Chapman; £J.50, - . ' • ■ his seoretery; y 

IfircqccupatJon with • ,, , ' — - - editorial woric 


Cardinal Bea’s own notes, made dur- 
ing his annual retreats from 1959 on- 
wards aqd (Tuning the subsequent 
monthly " Recofleofijobs.” ; the notes 
' '■ wefo dlscoverod a&er-his dcafli . by 
hJs seorteary; who , has now done the 


n notes, made dur- distrustful of these latter times and 
eab from 1959 on- their distinctive spirit ? Is there poq- 
g (he subsequent fliot, or can it be a case of cause 
ofijoiw tile notes . and effeot, when the. best; sort ; of., 
i Stat ■ his dcifti by public aeHevemem and pre$ent-day 
,ha.s now done the relevance "turns out to he rooted in 


in the sense of denying it but in that 
of discovering its proper place in an 
existence which, -by necessity of his 
life as a man, the . unbeliever must 
find somehow meaningful ? 

This most certainly is a book to 
be read not only by Christians but 
also by hu manuals, agnostics and 
atheists. It provides no easy answers 
but it provokes the reader to a&k the 
real, »ot the superficial, questions. 
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» content with an - A wnrIf D u ias recommended to much background and biograpfa oal cplntoeUty ? ■ If Obvious figs can be r AMrilLC i- > 

utlook ; so far as it A WOrk ? h rrSmnrv ' material and a “ spiritual profile " as ■ gathered of apparent thistles, we may. . inA : . 

notes but need todosc^^Jub^.. ; . - HW^MOO ■ , 

RvWttenger.ds Jie ^ rfxties, ludi cities, but there is astonish- . "Ism;; are barel^ and (hstanth audible ' 

mmf'to-- The- % dSes^concew the rela-'- within, this ifc ceS.qf- Scriptural .. . . V , I : ' : 
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M 'iihh-. m<i Hit's of Surrey’s 
h.ivc iiu.l{iilcd iiii 
vcrM»KMlu>n uf Hie fir si live 
cJi.ipieis ill the ji.n:iphi;isv niinle hy 
lull: i lines i .mipeiisi. uf l.a le.dastes 
li.ive b. i sed iheif levis on mo m.inu* 
H-npis m i lie Museum Ms 

Add 3 i»52v vi Inch origin ally 

belmiyed in i lie I hnirietoiis, and 
Ms. Add. JUtils. nineteenth -century 
traiisciipt ot ibe Aiundcl Manu- 
script. iv Itish .iko once L'eluriyed lu 
the M.uinyi.nis In |»jfifi. Charles A. 
Hulun published in rlie lingfhh 
Alnct’lltiny his discover} lhai the first 


— ■flHCH*' 

The first two printed texts of Surrey’s poems Lmpts to do business with the Vietnamese 

I III 1 til's nf SurrevV. m.n Iv If .1 IV ,i ..... >. . . .. . _ . . ^ , r.arai...i i... ■* 


in.i) be seen Hill’s .iiieiiipl lu pa» 
ulj as hi* uvvn Ihe ln*t three cluip- 
leis ul r.ulcsimrcs he fuund veisifictl 
in ihe book allribniej In Sleinhufd. 
He did this h\ altering die metre and 
occasion ally lewuidiiijj Lite mailer. 
Wh.it he did io ihe metre can be 
seen b> comparing j specimen pas- 
saye uf die original with his adapta- 
tion 

I » ,Y. ,i> I sh. 1 1 1 desi ynate f he 
psc lido- Stern bold. Chapter I, lines 
01-64, reads. 

I be ende uF tvlie iruu.iylr, 

lortliu)[|i J ,oiijf|n [u imuivc: 

J foundc ii vuvne’ mived vvyih gall, 
and burdned wyth nmche wo. 


BY H. A. MASON 


... • unit wd, 

hrcc eh Jink -r.s id Surrey s ftrfotoAft* The correspond in e pa^.ge | n H. as 
logtlhei with his veiMiiealnui of the I shall call Hull's version reads- 
f a.npenM.s pa.apluase of Mi 8ft The emte iherf.-re nf | fa „ayks all 
Had been lying imdeleeied in a little Jwlh with J sought to know 
bunk nr the British Museum library, ^ fuiind 11 vajne mi\ed with gall, 
m;iM|iieradinu under the tide. Let- And b,irdenJe Ml,h muth,: wco - 
turn- Chup/vrs of the punter hes of HaU ' V,IS lhu '‘ Purloining three- 
Stilt mint, tfrtiurii into metre Ay qu[irlcrs of Surrey Vi text at the least. 


.\ttltminn tinmen j n i ( , metre by 
7 In units Swim-hol, If . . . (SI C No. 
27Nli. In In’s a rliele he described the 
printed lc\t as ** I airly accurate ”, but 
he did not suggest that ii might be 
profitably used by future editors to 
give us an improved text of these 
poems. He did mention that (he 
fraud provoked 

n sharp reminder from John Hall . . . 
j w M • - • recognized (lie verve trutis- 
liilmn of Proverbs as his own work 
find promptly issued . . Certayn 
eluiptcrs tube nut of the Pro tier hes of 
StlMtuo, wyth other chapters of the 


HaU was ihus purloining three- 
q miners of .Surrey’s text at the least, 
except in the few places where he 
inserted hi.s own thoughts. The 
utility of Hall's text to future editors 
of .Surrey’s poems Ties in the fact that 
the Intact portions of Surrey's poems 
come from a corrected version of S. 
Uur, although it appeared only three 
years after .Surrey’s death, the res- 
tored text which can be constructed 
trom the two printed versions is not 
so good on rlie whole ns that we find 
in the two much later manuscripts 
commonly drawn on. but it does con- 
tain several readings which an editor 
might ponder and one or two which 


£<r. KiuWcer ainr.lm ^ 

Damd, tnmxhunf into I'ngllsh metre, ™ , 2 n ? a ™PL and by its 

by John HaU. Winch Prone rhes of late I 1 *™ ex,slencc JAWS -us some wel- 
Wr y ** forth, imprinted and vittritelv jf 11 * Assurance that the amount of 
tiituulca. to he thee day ages off [hr of] cc * Uonal work done on Surrey’s 
Af oyster 7 humus • Stenifiold, late grume poems by the Ha ring to ns and reoro- 

t j i.tTV .^,i n •»*. .manuscript, is 


... VJI |U|L 0/1 

Afay.\ter thoi/tus Stcntfioid, late grume 
the Kyuge\ Mure.sriei rubes, us bv 

MDL** il tH ,,encaHe ^ 

Some .sLrange behaviour of this 
virtuous " John Hall, however, re- 
vealed by another, possibly earlier, 
edition (STC No. 1 26344, went un- 
noticed by Di. Huiiar, although he 
had carefully examined both books 
m the library of the University of 
Cambridge. For in STC No. 12634 


unusually slight. The copy which 
we may suppose, was used fo r the 
pn ii ted texts is very like, but not 
identical with, that we presume came 
to the elder Harington in the way 
described by Ruth Hughey i n her 
book, 7 he A rtnuM Harittgton Mann, 
script of Tudor Poetry. 

■ Jhe following arc among the more 
interesting variants from P, as I shall. 


j following modern practice, design me 
r Ms. Add. .1652*1: 

c (HP. ful. 59 redo hus for Cap. 2. 
'■ line 15: 

L-undiis by linel> springs, from their 
uttld course J drewe 

c The reading of S. conlirnicd by H, is: 

Lyuely snrynges by conduiles. 

Trom their oldc course J drewe. 

(2) Line 61 in the same chapter 
reads as follows in P. fol. 59 verso : 
my trauayll this a vaile, hath me 
i produced loo 

—where has: 

My traiiavfe thus I spent, 
hath me produced loo: 

Although Surrey uses avail in the 
.sense of '‘profit" elsewhere in his 
poems, here il constitutes a jingle, 
while of forms like \ -spent he was 
exceptionally fond. For a general 
parallel to the sense, the OED oilers 
us >Hawcs (1509): 

in vaync thou hast thy labour spent. 

(3) Lines 9-10 in the third chapter 
read in P, fol. 60 recto ; 

Jiaclic frowardc throning chcrc, of 
ibrluni: nuiiks vs plnyue 
uiucs 

mid cucry plcs.int showc rcieyeo o f 
wolull herls aguine 

but in S, confirmed by H, we find : 

Echc frowarde threaieiivuse chore, ' 
of fortune makes vs plainer 
And eueryc plensatinie truync of hyr, 
reioyce our licries agayne. 

(41 Lines 35-38 of this chapter read 
in P, fol. 60 iw.su ; 

FuJlflilcd shall it be. what so the lord 
. intende 

^ no deuice of mans win. may 
.... advaunce nor yet defendc 
Who made all thing of nought, that 
Adams ctoyldren might 
lerne how i 0 dread Hhe Lord that 
wrought, suche wonders in (heir 
sight 

By conflating the corresponding 
passages of S and H we get : 


Fulfilled dial if he, 
whai so the lords- inlend : 
which no deuise of mans wine may 
appiijrc ne ycl amende. 

Who made all fhynges of noiiahl, 
tliai Adams children might : 
i.cme for to dreude y 1 ' Ionic y' wruuglu 
such wonders in llieir syglH. 

15) Future editors will be relieved 
to have in the place of this line in P. 
fol. 60 verso : 

When J In this tiuinc serohe. Iiad 
wanderyd fore my will 
—line 44 as il appears from .V and 

When J in thy> vaync sea re he. 
had wandred TriS nn wine 

(6) The next lino is verv weak in 
its original form in /*: 

J saw a rioall throne wheras. that 
iustiec should ha tie silt 
—and is not much improved by 
another hand to 

. . . throne eke wher, as . . . 

Here H has preserved ihe reading 
of 5 .* 

Beholde J sawe a ryall throne 
wher luslycc should liaue syt 

(7) The lust line of the chapter reads 
in P. fol. 61 recto : 

Tor to ly 1 ' know, who sliall reioyce 
llieir gotton good \v‘ slrycf. 

Here S has : 

For to forcknowe who silhiitl cuiovc, 
tneyr gotten goodes wyth stryfe. 

The text in S of Surrey’s transla- 
tion of the Cumpcnsix paraphrase of 
Psahn 88, Dintiine dens salmis nieae, 
is so close to that of P [fait wc may 
once again feel sure that the Ha ring- 
ton text had undergone very little 
editing before it was given to the 
scribe. There is only one striking im- 
provement in S. but future editors 
might consider the following 
variants : 


line 9 
14 
21 
26 


P. fill. 61 recto 
cast me 
hauc sett 
so bi- 
as can 

P. fol. 63 ivrvo 
like to 


The most 

occurs where Surre "/ ' 
lowing liS 
Ph'a« o f Joha„ M> '7; 
Lm-hirtilioH Psalmwm.^i 
Adcsne diuinilatis lllM .. 1 

iiius caniaiun? Iiaae icti J 
Ik l in sepulchre clemcniu. ^ 
■ntcgri tatis tune apud C0S q u ^ 
Ouo pacto m tetiebris 
po testn-s, qua miranda dwS 
■ustilia (iia inter eos, q U | 
niigranint in terra,,, d£nj! 

Here P. f 0 |. 63 recta g m , 
wherfore dost thou forfaj-t 
, . . defence o[ , 

to she we such tokens ofih, J 

sight or Ad»m.i 
wherhy eche feble hart wf 4 ,a 

tn.it in (he mo mho of thy ^ 
mercyes might h: a 
the fieslje that fedeth mma 
. , thy lout 

nor siiche sett forth thy failha 

in Ihe land o| fa 

in blind endured hens litjg 9 
liwyx 

can not appcarc as can n« ^ 
briglunes of theu 
nor blasted may thy aamt hi 
, mouth ofti 

wliome death hath shin in ula 
as they mav nn iv, 
the liuclyc uoycc of them that, 
word dd: 

must be the trumppe that must ra 
the glorye of lh> mj 

Although this is all plausible 
general sense of the passage, 
to require the penultimate Ihkj 
find it in S: 

The lyuely voice of them, 
that in tliys worlds 

Earlier in this passage Surrey < 
treat death as standing for f 
tual blindness, but he retur# 
literal death and literal fife it 
close. I 


5 

n,c cats 
hath set 
he so 
no ca 
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Bookes red be Drummond of Hawthornden 

OBERT H. MCDONALD : «u, h, .. . . * W U1U1 11UCIJ 


ROBERT H. MucDONALD (Etlltpr) : 
The Library of Drummond of 
HQwfiioriiden 

245pp, Edinburgh University Prcs«f. 

Not tfnee L. E. Kastner> edition of 
’ l„%. Pot ‘ tr ™ i Works in 1913 has 
William Dnimmond of Hawthorn- 
den received such ah impressive tri- 
bute as tjiis handsomely designed 
and executed study of his library by 
Robert 1 H, MaeDoiia-Id. Both works; 
however, are marked by a strange 
kind of reserve about their subjec' 
a note of apology thnt Drummond 
. was not better, or other, tfian he was. 
After an exhaustive amount of 
meticulous Mhoinrship spent on the 
text and sources of Drummond’s 
poetry, Kastner Mine to the sad con- 
clusion tihut the poet had gone 
bey.pnd even, .the rathpr loojse moral 
standards of. his : own ■ day , in His 
plagiarisms, that his genius -was only 
imitative . and not of . the highest 
order in eveh that dubious category, 
and final he rnusf. forgo nil claim to 
originality. So successful hod 
Kastner been In his . sou rce-b wiling 

I Specialist; ; 
Booksellers' 1 
Announcement 


!to! a h ve„r,“ ib ” i -, however ' o- 

poems*' wouM.be traced m so ur-os ™ K , f y Boknowlcdgo the assidu- 
In other- writers. h« ! ^tute detective work that 

quesHoned whether Drummond reconst ™ction of 

actually did use certain of the T,- JS?,? ll ? e n “merous studies 
sages cited by Kastner us " sources ” i , pr l? te lb L aries that have come 

but ,he v continue to point Sly Sork o ^ basic 

to -his "Spanish plunder" and olher ?,«//, To* b Z my Cal ?!?8Ms of the 
pdetlc pilfer lags— perhaps without ^f n ^ance ( 1956), this one 

exammitig cltisefy enough just how Eli hi k? ambitiou s and 

Drummond adapted his borrowings ly based often to place the col- 
to his own uses. QSS lec{,Qn in its full Renaissance back- 


. • A. R. HEATH 

1 - Anui(iiBriqn BoukssSler 1 

I JJl ad minion Road. Doniiond, Djfaol . 
IpOkS, OF THI: M& to. Illli •CBN- 
TDRIB-S .and rarer, and/or IfttaraiUrig 
booki .of il» IWt oentiuy. is tbb iliemg 
•of out 1 reewlpr daUliiiiiD, Your aictusian 
on oilr mailina lUl it : welcomed. 7 . . 

■ :■ lib raRies Purchased, i 
. ■ LUsUnce no otwtaHe. ■ ■■■ 

'■ ^ . '■ ('!’ It.' ’ «;./;■ 'o. i 


to his own uses. . i^tion in Its full Renaissance back- 

' -.. • * roun , d n ” d to estimate its iniport- 

Mr. MacDonald . accepts this anc e «n the intellectual and literarv 
general view of Drummond's development of the owner. Drum- 
limitatioiw as a ■ creative writer h,ms « lf W3s Srntifylngly help- 

and extends it to his intellcc- PermiUmg us to see what his 

tual life. ■ After identifying ,ome W J Dllri "« his book- 

1.400 titles of books end mean- teKhl^SStew’fof “esrwS 
wtipls in Drummond's library (nbout yMrs he kept lists of Jiis purchases 
“5 per cent of the total, he estimates), with the prices he paid, he recorded 
he suggests that it was " not unusually Bookes red be me" between 

large for his time (but Ujert> oddly, S 16l4 > autographed his 
jthat it, has" few if any rivals that he annotated thepi, and he 

It was liot especially scholhrij, that 

it strangely lacked certain imnoftant E ■ be S; Anc * milch of this 

volumes, that DrummonlS wm- «^ nCe «!? at, l’ *0’H»-volu- 
m&nd languages was unusual (but ^ h ^* 11 Manuscripts 

then, that other eduented gentlemen S ^ ^ rummoad ’ 8 

[were fluent (n Italian, French, and rf MacDona1 ^ has fou n d 

■ Spanish, too),- and that It was diliited i P t0 rec 9nstmct the. library, 
i byji.great deAl of popular stuflf and as Drummond organized it in 

■ ephemera which more- formal lib- 16,1 ^ larigrfnge Pnd subject, even 

■ rar|es , would _npt . contain. He li: as he . iql^if. have placed (he books 

teedth-ceptury taste, but 'foriome Ef ^f, llbrary as revea,in « of- Drum- 
. reason he (dust suggest , fih&t Drum, 3 own sense of order-in his pur- 
.mond WouM have , been alarmed at ^ ofilJtode ^ ,lal interests. ■ : 

theppcious note Of apglogy; the kind ^ aora J^ at . lbre ayi{nkmg.;. Part I of' 
BUnrded undercutting that; rtma m vohnne, is devoted to a series of 
! through Mr, ' MiioDonaitl's comi ®M*y* on; Drummond’s life and 
: metua i y. on what surely is oiie of the interests ; his education at Edinburg 

f tojoreset Ing. specula! I ods.h s : lp- nc o- y ,• 


arni-Anstoteliumsm in Scottish and 
English curricula ; estimates of 
Drummond as writer and critic (not 
very high); some evidence of hook 
prices . based on Drummond’s 
recorded costs of individual books, 
iparUciiIanly those purchased in 
France; and an account of ihe 
growth, arrangement, and history 
of the library, 9 

Part II is even more ambitious, 
for it nttempls to present the broad 
Renaissance background for the 
various subjects represented in the 
library ; philosophy (including logic, 
physics, mathematics, medicine 
astrology., alchemy, and Platonism); 
Jaw, theology both Reformation and 
Catholic, -Latin poetry (with special 
attempts to explain tastes long since 
lost, such as that for neo-Latin verse), 


SHI ?Lit ra T ir V tb % vernaculars 
.—Elfish,, French Italian, and 
Spanish. The individual essays range 
from two i to; sixteen pages (e.g.' wo 
to Aristptellan philosophy in the 
BeualsStmce, three 4o logic, eight 
.^nystcs. three; to mathematL 
fe /tontsm, .fourteen to 
theology, ten to . Latin poetry and 

SMdSl B »? e: fruaculhr literTtnres) 
Spedallsts mtiy well quail at such 

01 J 1 i h f ir ^P«ialrtie Sl but 
ErKntf-. b under no iliusion 
that he cov^Crs these broad fields 

• toft!?* - e ^ ys ’ 5? is mel ^ ad to use 
authorities; for 

Sese SV and i^ then t0 -iHuilrJite' 
mese facts from Drummond's books. 

•£35 C „ 0 & i 1 < !P « “Me ihd'tb.', 
2S3J often-, illuminating. But it 

-lifetinutc ia 


rOi. "iy..? : ."f ' >! fys 1 .’. 4 


editor sols for himself. Sun 
of even the best authorities t 8 
complex fields us Refonmatioji 
logy, or Renaissance histofio 
or neo-Plalonism must per 
simplified to the point of d 
(that all prose writers cane* 1 
be divided clearly and «. 
Cicero nians apd anti-UK 
or of banniily (that the ,IP| 
life of Europe was rioj- 
before Petrarch), or .o( 

(that up to and beyond Dnrt] 
tinie the matter of FrW? " 
history of France, and ku)l 
and his knights were *«q 
factual— but certainly by . 
able historians). Th' s 
essays is at once the strwW 
weakness of the book. It I* a® 
important to be able loK£ 
mond’s library in Renaissa 
and Mr. MacDonald n“ 
valiant effort to help us 
But the -Renaissance itsrtHg 
of the effort rather 'badly 
and loo often Drummed ® [j 
the massive intellectual- , 
period, 

This is meant in no 
mize the considerable aclU«_- 

of the editor. He has set 
dard for' the study of the,? 
Renaissance library in 

text, his reconstruction . ®f : - 

mond’i library is a '.'-y' 
and .completeness, atw ;< n»t 
rtess of the. ways in. which 
library can Illuminate ho“ 
and the man will, benefit |u* 
scholai-s Who set oiit “ 
ReWlssaoce book colleen 
may also be that Drum mono, 
■from; this, study a -'rtioffv. 
ifigure-. thnn eitber. K.aStW' 

M uoDorrald- ibouglhtt hmv ’ ^ 

: -i : * ,.V V -.“v 


air IAMB I 

grin Rond to Old Hite 
0 f Anglo-VicLnamcse 

^ ffom the 1 7th Century 

,p,: of the French Conquest. 
Ctaaio and Wind us. £6. 

- Lamb has written a useful, 
in. and authoritative book 
*t contacts between England 
ftuum in the seventeenth, 

V and nineteenth centuries, 
antacts were in themselves 
though the narratives of 
rfo made them are still 
- to read. The Vietnamese 
ys been arrogant, as inso- 
ijie Frenehmen who enabled 
n dynasty to survive and 
ihe country at the end of 
nth century as they are at 
biheir American protectors 
hihelr own eyes, they could 
"tnck it”, to use the current 
; ; «od they have never been 
ttaiful and more se!f-confi- 
#s n when persecuting and 
bit aiemles, who have more 
ton not been, hs they are 
people of llieir own race. 

lifts we are reminded as we 
if ihe diffciltics which the 
tsof the East India Company 
i successors had with succes- 
)i*unesfi regimes. 'Hie story 
contacts could be told, as 
lamb does in his excellent 
introduction, in one para- 
Moi gives his book impor- 
h the history of British and 
policy in .Snulh-Etist Asin 
kx-eaws around the doou- 
; the. illuminating interpret®- 
4kh be gives us of Hie 
pasaires and commercial 
«4 of which were sprung 
Bsph u several stages of our 
"bopen a dialogue with the 
**. ” In many wavs ”, says 
ida, “it is a negative stony, 
% He Sherlock Holmes's 
«Sdi,iJ)at : bark m tho 
% coni acts all 

Wy. it must fie said, he- 
Vietnanic.se were so gen- 
ftleasant teat the profits to 
*£rom trade in ihuir meagre 
not worth tho nerve- 
1 insecurity which any 
to d»| with them seems to 
|*ikd. “They were basically 
IQ the ideals of Western 
' and determined to pre- 
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IS5J$ Pictures now in the 
/onraii Gallery reveal the 
f i a J[ feshbns, and ibe 
“ between the 
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serve iheniselvtA from foreign ruic." i 
When lire time ccunc tor the l-’rench ,i 
to pemrlraie the country, for reasons r 
which were csisc ini ally political and s 
not commercial, they found that v 
they nuis4 impose their rule or quit : i 

The Brii.ivli firM came into formal : 
contact with Vietnam in 1613; and ’ 
from 1672 in I6‘>7 the Eu-,1 India I 
Company maintained a factory in i 
I ongking. In 1 6U5-% ihe Company 
sent an embassy muter Thomas Bow- 
year to the Annamc.se Court at Hud [ 
and from 1702 re 1705 it had a factory 
at Pulo Conxloro. an island to the , 
south-east of the Mekong Delta whith 
in more recent years, both under the 
French _ and the South Viutiumese 
Republic, lias been used as a penal 
colony. In 1 77S another British envoy. 
Charles Chapman, visited Hud on the 
Instructions of Wanren Hastings. In 
1793 the Macartney Embassy, en route 
for Chirni, cmlcaviturcd to get in touch 
with the Amumesc Court, as did the 
East India Company envoy Roberts In 
1803 and again in 1804. John Craw- 
ford, on behalf of HteTndian Govern- 
ment, tried once more to establish 
relations with Mud in 1882; and he 
was followed hy Sir John Davis in 
1847 and Thomas Wade in 1855. 

The first seventeenth -century con- 
tact, a i ant-alive trading mission sent 
out by the Eitsr India Company 
factory in Japan, res idled in the 
mysterious disappcaianec of both 
the European tiuders. The cargo 
also disappeared ; there was no mys- 
tery about that, but the East India 
Company never managed to obtain 
payment. The Company was like- 
wise robbed of the cargo of a 
second expedition sjjiI to discover 
ihe fate of the first. 

The year 1623 saw the closure of 
the East India Company factories in 
Siam, Japan and the Moluccas, and 
it was more i(kwi fifty yeans b&fore 
the Company developed a rationale 
for its Far Eastern trade. This time 
an expedition was sent out lo estab- 
lish bases in Japan, and in Tungking 
and Formosa, which were to furnish 
goods for (lie Japanese maikvt in 
oxcfamgc for .specie ” w.liioii Would 
then be reinvested in Tnngking’und 
Formosa In goods both for Jftpan, 
lo keep the >y<slcm going, and for 
Europe out of which would come 
the ultimate profit to the Com- 
pany ” : Dutch enterprise in lIic area 
Inul long profiled on the -ssi me basis. 

Although it proved impossible to 
open a factory in Japan, the key to 
the whole .suhcmc. a base was estab- 
lished near Hanoi and mamtained 

- r 

Mann, photographer and critic of 
San Francisco, who includes -some 
wise words on .the psychology of 
portraiture. White Imogen Cunning- 
hamYi main subjects have been por- 
trait of people and of plants, the 
examples arc not confined lo these, 
for there is a strong architectural shot 
of a ooHege amphitheatre, a number 
of details of nudes most subtly com- 
posed and lighted, an unmade bed, a 
French cemetery and . a superb 
abstract of some crab nets. 

She began as a soft-focus romantic 
in die manner of the times using 
platinum printing paper with its wide 
range of middle tones but »h the 
1930s she joined the influcnttel West 
Coast realists (hat mefadedt Edward 
Weston, Aavtel Adams and, Pwd 
Strand and became known as. the r(64 
Group to denote die brilliant, sharply 
defined clarity and depth of field qb- 
tainabie through the smallest Jens 
slop. Although no purist, as her 
occasional double images and 
moments of drama Ao*. ner 
approach hasi continued straight Jn 
the honestly photographic, un- 
painterly way. She iv among me 
great photographers and by all, who 
regard her medium as an art >1) 
own right this book will be appren- 

ated in spite of its high price. . The. 

httiMone reproductions could, not W, 

. better for they .reveal the full lahni- 
■ cal mastery pf the ■ origin aH. vmile, 

' bbp dean design book. to, « 

proper character ywth the creations it •. 
. depiots.. 

Aviation 

■< BURCtfApO, Pei**. Planters Ql 

! - • 48pp, MacmiUan - tL2>y .i;-. ’ 1 ' ’ 1 

Ws 4Wini : of ^ ^ 

wikh -the : Wright bralbew. , «.» 


until 1697 in the face uf consider- 
able diMiculiics. As usual the Viet- 
namese were at war aiming them- 
selves ; the Northern government 
was obstructive and iLs officials 
avaricious and corrupt. Without the 
specie from Japan il wax not easy to 
Mart trading al all, hut the chief 
problem was the North Vietnamese 
officials: 

riiesc promt and covetous mandarins 
. . . were the bane of seven tecnili 
centmy commercial lifu in Vietnam. 
They fixed prices, tic fan tied on debts, 
demanded bribes from ihe merchants 
and subjected them in an endless series 
of petty slights and inconveniences. 
Yet. somehow, in ihe face nf all this, 
tiud svilh virtually no profii to show 
Tor it :iU. the Toughing factory contin- 
ued in being until 1697. 

■In 1695 Thomas Bowyear was 
sent lo investigate the possibilities of 
opening a factory in Central Viet- 
nam (rilled by a rival dynasty), and 
in spite of difficulties with Central 
Vietnamese officialdom reported 
favourably. By this time, however, 
the Company had discovered that 
the best place to obtain silk for the 
European market— which had hy 
now become tile justification for the 
factory in the North— was the coast 
of China itself. In 1697 therefore the 
Company dosed the factory and 
abandoned ihe idea of opening 
another in Central Vietnam. 

The 1 Sill century saw two major 
changes in ulus pattern nf European 
contacts with Vietnam. In the first 
place, us a focus of commercial In ter- 
cel Tmigking was replaced hy A-nnain. 
In the second place, the French ie- 
pflaccd the Dutch ns the main rivals to 
the English, potential or actual, in this 
region 

Vietnam was now divided between 
iwo dynastic factions. Although 
both were xenophobic, the Central 
Vietnamese wore somewhat less so 
nh:in the Northerners, and their ten- 
dency to expand further and further 
into Cambodia made them a more 
promising market for European en- 
terprise. >l->eiuh missionaries .had 
paved the way, the French empire- 
builder Dupleix had followed ; but 
the French had established no base 
there when their increasing difficul- 
ties with tho British in America 
turned their minds in olher direc- 
tions. Vietnam entered a period of 
three-cornered strife, perhaps the 
most chaotic of its history. British 
trade with China was. however, now 
considerable, and the threat that 


might he posed to it liy u French 
base m Vietnam was only loo clear 
to Warren Hastings in India, head- 
quarters uf British Eastern trade. l:i 
1778. therefore, lie sent Charles 
Chapman, a C ompany servant of 
some experience, on an embassy :» 
Hud to look for new sources of 
trade and to pre-empt the French. 
He was received politely by one 
faction, treacherously by the other, 
which tried to capture his ship in the 
Hud river. The optimistic report 
which lie nevertheless sent in was 
not followed up and the next British 
contact with Vietnam— by Lord 
Macartney, en route for Peking in 
1793— occurred at a time -Alien 
France was no longer active in. 
Vietnam and after the British had 
established in Malaya an entrepot 
which would give them most of the 
advantages Chapman had seen m 
Vietnam. 

Macartney thought the Viet- 
namese faction whose officials he 
saw in Da Nang unstable, Hu was 
right. Nine years Inter the Nguyen 
ruler, Gia Long, helped by a French 
missionary bishop mid a handful of 
French military expert*, reunified 
the country under his own imperial 
sway. From this ensued no advan- 
tages for the French or for the 
British. By the time the French had 
recovered from their Napoleonic 
adventures in Europe, there was a 
new xenophobic Vietnamese “iu- 
perorwho quickly closed what win- 
dows his father had left, open for 
European influence. Gin Long him- 
self had specifically rejected over- 
tures made by the British. The 
account by John Roberts of his visit 
to Hud in 1804 show* that the em- 
peror fell himself in no need of Bri- 
tish support or commerce and 
rightly suspected lhai Roberts’s real 
object was lo acquire a base in his 
territory. 

There was no further British 
atiem.pt to establish relations with 
Viptnam . until 1822. when Jqhn 
Crawford was dispatched to Bang- 
kok and Hud. Crawford had served 
under Raffias in Java and had 
published in 1820 his thrde-volume 
History of the Indian Archipelago, 
one of the landmarks in British 
South -’East Asian studios. Ho was a 
scholar and a man of much oriental 
experience. If anyone could succeed, 
it was surely he. The Emperor Minh 
Mang, however, proved even kiss 
Forthcoming than his father had been 


therefore ns much n record of those 
who worked on flight before it could 
be fully achieved and .so includes the 
names of da Vinci, Cayley, Henson 
and Stringfellow, Lilienthal, Maxim, 
Pcnimd and Ader in Europe and of 
Chamitc and Langley in the United 
States. So fur ns it goes it Is sound. 
Mr. Burchard’s particular success is 
in his collection nf pictures, some of 
which set the pioneers pmong groups 
of their friends, the identifying of 
whom might make as good an exer- 
cise as a crossword puzzle. One' 
blemish is a da Vinci design printed . 
from the wrong side of. the negative. 


Biography antf Memoirs 

CRotfcH^R. -ffejtMAM. .‘Shot Kicjiiflfi 
Champion. - 239pp. Barrie and 
Jenkins. £2. 

At the age of nineteen ihe author' 
was run over by a train and lost both 
legs below the knee. The ironic title 
at his Autobiography suggests the 
only sport supposedly left to it; Irian- 
with metal legs. In fact; Mr; Crdudter . 
has been a glutton- for ‘physical 
activity, and has' even gone mounts to- " 
eerihg. With th?t and. the description 
he gives of his sooinl work in Sphg, 
the reader soon forgets his disability. 
Which is just' what : Mr. • Grpucher 
would wanti ' 

WatnuY, ioilti. iie Alsd Served. 

165pp. Hariiish Hamilton- £1.75. 
While England, endured the bomb- 
ing and waited for. the invasion in. 
1940-41, M(. Wathey .syas.^ yPung. 
officer attached. |o G.H.Q«,?pd «nT ;; 
pfoypd by ■ his, '$cpjoik' on s 

tasks from ; rappfting ori; mlhtery 

dUprititfon^. ^SouthrEmt. ;^p, 

. fo"', entice the 


Forthcoming than his father had been. 

Minister into un armoured car as a 
mobile air raid shelter when he left 
Downing Street. Tht failure’ of the 
latter mission led to his recording 
one typical Churchill retort: , "I 
wrl] not gel into an armopred car' 
until every man, woman find child, 
in ihe countryYgoi one. 1 * His re- : 
connaissance of the anti-invasion 
units also got a mixed reception by' 
his own account and another of his 
solo duties on a motor cycle landed 
him'jn a dongerPus encounter with 
the Home Guard. These tales of. 
his experiences, light-hearted though 
they are, succeed in canvcyjfig a; 
good picture of the threatened part- 
of Engiupd . in : thPse perilous i days; 
and Is graphic .Iti its .desorjjpihin of;; 
Lpriddn’s ' ordPal When the .bombs 
were falling, an experience which 
often failed to break up the queues 
at’ bus stops of those who Were try- . 
mg to *' carry on . . 


Craw for J was not even admitted in 
the presence ; tut he was in line 
Inng enough to nine’udc -li.n 
French influence in Vietnam was 
virtually dead— a piece of political 
inrorniaiion which, in Calcutta, must 
have seemed worth the whole 
voyage. 

It was twenty -five years before the 
British tried again. In ihe interval 
ihe l-'irsi Opium War had ted lo a 
partial opening of ihe door to China, 
and Minli Mang had posed a direct 
chu-Ilengc to Europe hy his persecu- 
tion of the Christian missionaries 
and ihc-ir converts ; a piece of sava- 
gery which was eventually to lead to 
the foundation of the French Indo- 
Chinese Empire. In 1847, when Sir 
John Davis, Governor of Hong- 
kong, went to cull on the Viet- 
namese Emperor, the French had 
already had occasion for punitive 
action and the British envoy 
again failed tn reach Hud. Kir John 
Davis was unimpressed : the country 
hud no manufactures worth export- 
ing and ” The Government ... is the 
worst species of despotism, and the 
chief Monopolist of (lie country 
scents lo be the King himself. 1 * 'Hie 
British commercial establishment 
was not so easily discouraged. In 
1855, after his successful mission to 
Siam, the new Governor of Hong- 
kong, Sir John Bowring, storied a 
new attempt by sending his Secre- 
tary, Thomas Wade, to Tourano 
with instructions to gel himself to 
Hud. But Wade loo failed, and three 
years later the Franco-Span ish expe- 
dition to- Da Nang overtook any 
remaining British ideas. The British 
did not oppose French action in 
Vietnam, which they assumed would 
eventually open tho country to 
European trade without further 
effort by themselves. 

In his introduction to Thomas 
Wade's memorandum, the last docu- 
ment he prints. Professor Lamb 
considers the different attitudes of 
, Siam and Japan on the one hand, 
and Vietnam on thO other, to'Eurtj-; 
peari contact; He might Svell have' 
adtted Burma on the Vietnamese 
sldfe. There, as in Victanni, inflex- 
ible xenophobia led in the end lo 
colonial conquest. In Siam . and 
Japan wke rulers succeeded in oh- 
■ mining what the West had. to offer 
without losing their independence : 
the method— good miinners, which 
won, ns they st-lli do. tot? hearts of 
friends. 

shocking lives)/ Razors and carving 
knives/ into their gizzards ” ; and, for 
those who enjoy this sort of thing 
served up in its most uninhibited 
form, hare is ah ineJognbi sufficiency.. 
The absence of all. date*, however, 
robs the book of r aiiy pretence fo' 

; historical significance, though i{ is 
possible to gat-her, from . the jacket, 
that the period concerned is Ib4 
1870s. ' vi . , ; ■ ... 

Local History ' !; 

Bluhm, : R.. K. (Editor). A Second. 
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. ! teoN *iib' . . , pe.. tGoinpifer j. . 
'prdble Murder. Au Antfatioky of- 
: . Vic^rian ,i Crime.- add Passion. • 
, J60pp/(4acdonald. £2.25. • 

Doubtless oqe -must cater for. aU 
tastesi Mr/ de Vries. who hai' form- 
■ . oriiy cbticoeied 1 various .volumes .tof; 
amusjag VIcipriantrfrom’ the flies; of-: ! 
OW deVvspa pers, : has now 1 applied' h Is V 
' method : to tite ' ■ Vlctiqtia n ■ /fjUrfJer..' ■ 
The reoilt is a volume, in which ; ! 

' lurid , and ’often disgusting ' wood-’ 
erigravHiga from jhe fffusfrqieij ■pouch. 
Nrtvk ejreel thdiwi>i<Jqg pdrrieifiarteyi; 
;of .’litis leitefofoss^a ■dofhbfo'atioii ; 
which proved, enthralling to the l.fsS' 
rfasftidious -Of foul- ’ anttesfors, 1 ’'Men fo 
aH : Age8,'tio doubt. iriaia, dhd ti 


^iiSsitions iu lhe SourtirEast to srRlges, no doubt. Ml^go mad, dhd v 
to . entice , tiWir ; wlVesv/Pfor^e . . (a Rcr ■ 


Norlh Somerset Miscellany. 60pp/. 
Bath: , The Bath and Camcrkm.. 

. ArcliaeOlqgicaJ Society. 45p. 

Btiih In ' tfae time v 6£. Bdsiu -fNashf 
appears to have been 1 , MM provjaed 
with oi roul ait lag libraries’, and Juan- 
interesting paper In this Mlsdellahy 
V. J. Kite has unearthed such facts 
as were discoverable about the ser- . 
vice* they offered, subscriptions, the - . 
size 1 of the principal libraries mid . ' 
ifce kind of books obtafaable. Tt|fire 
are also.: papers oh Bath’s origtnft.l 
town local; tithe disputes, the. 
brewing 'industry - two {?pn4uries ago, ‘I 
and Somerset coal ntiriidg. • 

: j- . j.ti 

Maurice. The Niw.fpapersJ • 
of Ndtihhinberland and* Durham..:, 
'1236pp. Newcastle upon Tyne;‘: 
Frank 1 Graham. £3. •••;• 
lifr. -Milne's contribution to This his-; 
tory ; of Englkh local fourpalisrif; 
rastrlcja Itself fb' the newspapers of.-,, 
(fe. jlforil^East; arid tpe .rnep/ who.)' 
condiictcd lhem \ the period covered v 
ts Tito Ufilf-Ccn tury i after tho repeal ! 
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papers ' reflected tho political :Snd v ‘ 
sociql thoughi of their time as well - 
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li' 'I ! 1 !\’' J k " iV ' ivitiwv Mihicclrsi; i’lc[*h.inl-i ihtfic 

! . 1 . • ll "• , k '^ l f; , P | i. Hill ix.ih- an- nnev A skilled 

» I* Mum . " imiTici.ni " icntiiuici f, lie In-. griNt! 

'1, 4,lur ' ,a ' v W''il-'leil Inn in ifu CM rdu!i(). Ilu* 

... *'* , V ,K ' 11 ’ ,: “1 V-* 1 , * u ‘ iltfwpriiiiis. rlie hush .iiitTiiniinifitfii 

n ln .. l ’h nr.. JM,,rn ' i.' t | m [i.ipiriai eulK ariJ pub- 

‘ * ^ 1 ‘ *' J:c fishes, anii m» Mum.- amusing 

m»t alviMVt iclc-v:mi » picltiies ol 
* S| . vl / • ■ 1 1 ihc Ton nl fhiMnf. Ic.ir nej pigs. dogs, geese mid lim.scs. 

v ol'Miif || ■ | lie I inn t'C .In* '( jdi; iliefiij sketches uT lioss seances can 
l*Ull-l‘»U. < I .*pji. 'I he Pori nl be faked. 

Hristul Autlioriiy. U. 15. It j s :i pj|> ileal his imn bunk 


. . . # ■» I" 1 / ■■■«»■ "I' 

ni tins M\|<ui in Ihc sinry uf die purl should contain notable in.ivcu nicies, 
ui >liisio| in ihc niiuMwnih cenliuy He rel'ei.i, I'm instance, to William 


the writer concentrates on the period 
Morn l*Jfn»,„ |<)U, when the Royal 
Kiujnl Duel, was huili anti a new 


Rarrelt as " I 1 ro lessor ut' Psychics at 
Lhe Royal C olloge of Science in Ire- 
land " in IN7fi, and attributes to 


piospeiily came to die port. Mr. someone else tiny Lambert's cure- 

Neale, having been formerly sec re- fully tested hypothesis Mini Mibsid* 

!. ,ir > ll i the ruri A nl Imriiy. can write e rices ami the movements of under- 

irunt his own knowledge and from, ground wafer cause many of the 

acquaintance with the port dueu- sounds credited to poltergeist 

mails. III.s Jirsi-hnml narrative in- aotisily. 

chule.s npiuiulises -liowing the 

volume of trade, steamship lines, and , 

plans of the docks. PJlllO'iOpliy 

PiriT.. Antiimnv. Knowledge and 
WuiKs. I Vi hi. Chrpsiow Printers Soria! Order. 81pp. Ncincinann. 
ani! \'nr\/hi/terx. 40pp. C hcpsUnv i 1 .50. 
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bociely, 41 I la nl wick Avenue, 1 his is a very curious book indeed. 

C ‘hep stow, Mommuitlishire. Paper- Us title certainly indicates the area 


hack, 50 p. 

Hi i 'graphical notes, iinilerstamlahly 
miiiicwIkii sparse, on the men wnu 
printed books and newspapers at 


of its concerns; but its approach is 
unusual to the point uf eccentricity. 
Mr. Piepc hangs a discussion of the 
nature of knowledge nn to Pareto's 


• ...... niummijB nil til lillL’lUS 

Utepstow in the curlier years ol the distinction between logical and non- 
last ccniuryarc followed by lists of logical action; lie urgues that 
the publications under their imprint. Pareto's inability to draw the dislinc- 
Ainnng the books produced on these ji«*n clearly and consistently is an 
caiiv pi esses, sometimes by men for important source of " normsitivo 
whom printing was a secondary determinism ”, but that this latter 
occupation, topographical account's approach to .sociological explanation 


„r u, i, ' , V. — . .. 1U .i. n .iuiu 2 ji blw cjipiiiuaiion 

4,nd ‘ ,r lhc Wyc Valiev is misguided. But the discussion is 
seem to have predominated. so brier and so tangential to recent 

w °rk in this are* that it is utterly 

Occult unenlightening. 

Ct hum on n r. Mii.muiirivi!. Seers. „ 

Psychic* and asp, 268 pp. Cassell. Religion 

v. t. Quhst, Minim.. Chris/ is Alive! 

lytr. t hnstojiher .seems to Assume IViiiisliiied by I, F. Bernard, lb I no 

thii l because phoney psi phenomena Dublin: Gill and Macmillan 

can be shown to occur, genuine psi Paperback. 75 p. 

gP* n *E* n 0 a f ?° n ^, «*** rather Michel Quota's Prayers of Life have 
for * r * n,ed because sold more than a .million and a half 

hypnoli/£d subject can be induced copies; people all over the wo?W 


ie have fui i nd it ,i useful guide to 
:d Christian spirituaiitv in our age. 
a i A I ter a second book on The 
In* Christian Hespanv. spelling out the 
Mi implications or this Catholic ycl 
b- ' woi Idly " kind nT prayer, Father 
•li Quuist fwlio has now become 
>1 secretary -general of the French 
s. Fpjscopai Commission for Aid to 
m Latin America I has been persuaded to 
write a brief introduction to 
^ Christian faith, 'l hc book is centred 
s< in the theme that because ?ind is 
,j Love and has incarnated his love in 
j Christ, the purpose of Lhe gospel is 
. to incorporate men into the working 
3 of that Love as it continues in bhe 
. world. This means that we are 
. "witnessing (he birth of a new kind 
of Christianity ". which differs 
. from those varieties which have pre- 
| ceded it because its whole outward 
stress is on this relationship between 
men and in society. While in Fact 
new, however, Mn\ "kind of 
Christianity " is identical in irs main 
f stress with the traditional faith; 
what makes it different is its adjust- 
ment to l lie world in which we live 
and to the fact that we now know 
that " humanity is in the process of 
evolution ". 

Muny will find here a succinct and 
appealing sketch or the faith ; per- 
haps Catholics, in particular, will be 
helped to understand Ihc change In 
emphasis -which marks contemporary 
Catholic thinking on the Continent. 
A laudatory preface is supplied by 
Cardinal Marty, Archbishop uf Paris. 

Social History 

Hanoi (• v. James E. The Navvy in 
Scotland. 378pp. Cork University 
'Pre«. £1.50. 

Dr. Handley has explored a neglec- 
ted byway in the social history of 
Iasi century in this first detailed 
account of the navvies in Scotland 
and the conditions under which they 
hi bo u red. At first the ” navigators {t 
who cut the canals, (hen labourers 
on the ruil ways and roads, the men 
whose lives are here described in- 
cluded many from Ireland, High- 
landers whose own world was then . 


• falling to bits, arid I owlundcrx 
thrown out of work by machinery. 
The book discusses their recruitment, 
the hardships and dangers endured, 
iiiul llicir exploitation hv employers; 
it concludes with the testimony given 
by some (iterate navvies themselves. 

Niaif. I \n. The I 'Hinge I’olii-cnmn. 

181pp. Hciiicmaiin. E2.IU. 

It was a good idea to write a book 
about lhc village policeman of half 
a century ago for in those days lie 
was an essential part of village life, 
familiar to all. often popular, taking 
his stand beside the parson and (lie 
squire. Mr. Niall’s honk is based oil 
the police records and private papers 
of the laic Arthur Howell Williams, 
augmented by the memories of his 
son, also a policeman. P.< . Williams 
began his career in Manchester but 
spent most of it in the constabularies 
of Merionethshire. His story covers 
such duties as arresting armed crim- 
inals and apprehending a trespassing 
gout, while, at the same lime, it gives 
an insight into the everyday lives of 
the Welsh counliylolk jusl before 
and after ihc First World War. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Niull has 
olVosen to embellish lii.s materia 1 ] in 
the manner of an eye-witness or the 
omnipresent novelist : 

Mre. Williams. 1 he said, UU drawn 
face peering at her as she half-shrunk 
away, * | think I've seen your husband, 
Arthur.' She cluiohcd the door handle 
for support. ‘Come in!* she said 
‘ Come in ! ' 

Hie result is -that the author gives an 
air of fiction in what might hcNer 
nave been presented as straight bio- 
graphy. Nevertheless, these stories 
have some of ilu* glow -of a lost 
rural world about them and are often 
very funny. They should be en- 
joyed by all who arc not loo worried 
about bow much of in is fact, and 
hownniuh imagimution. 

StiEiLARD. Pi h r. Faciorv Life 
1774-1 8!tS. 

Wood. Robiiri . l.aw ami Order I72S- 
IS86. 

Evans. £1.40 each. 

Both dies© books arc unwieldy in 
sizo, but llial need be no. disadvan- 


VACANT APPOINTMENTS AND PUBLIC NOTICES &t 


niusiraiivt 0 f "1 
Here Miidcnls are 
Hie Mark 

and or crime and numAn! 
t>l,sl Uvn centuries, iw 
0,1 Hie ilocuntenissciS! 

B*-‘«»eral iMroductoryl* 

Kivll topic. “ 


Statistics j 

BaIM IIOI OMHW. D. J vrj 

. 11 ‘Jpp. Penguin. Puperf^ 

As more and mnre 4 » 
politics, business and iS 
based upon quamilalivt u 
so it becomes vitally im^ 
as many people as polity 
be able to appreciate the M 
the numerical approach ti] 
affairs. Many popular U 
statistics have appeared rm 
this new volume must be* 
among rile best ; in the H 
application treated it «g! 
appeal to a wide variety oil 
and. while no utalhemai*# 
ledge beyond an undeNirf 
elementary algebraic ntHaiici 
manded, a purely supcrfui! 
menl of the subject iv i 
avoided. 

Given a practical si' 
first necessity" is to c 
parameters involved. The 
tion of lhe book deals with 
treats such topics as the 
mem of political behaviour 
lainly and variability. Be 
sections consider lb; 
statistical problems of 
und inference, svtile the, 
dcaiis with certain random. 
The book is supplied with 
for the reader to enable 
his grasp of the print#, 
and u discussion ofilhm 
lhc end, 


Europe'’* -No. 1 Airline, Is looking for an Associate of 
JLy Assooi&tion with 2-3 years’ experience in library 
o undertake Assistant Librarian duties at their Engln- 
technical library, Heathrow Airport. Experience 
add qr = College library work is preferred, as Is the 
itype e* th0 successful applicant will be required to 
the production of course notes. • 

>’y^| start sV £1070 pa on a scale rising to CJZ273 p a 
conditions of. employment Include air travel con- 
ifter 1 yedr's service. 
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• Apfify/nwriting ro: 

. pnonnsi.pftloer' Engineering (Genera)) (TL5)'- 
Tea EMinHring Base,. Heathrow. Airport • London 
’ ' Hounslow, Middlesex 


THE BRITISH COUNCIL 
Librarians in 
General Service Entry 

ii»i in Invited cither from Hririslt grajinuct -.villi A.1..A or 
■Juui with F.I. A., uueil 2M0. prcfcrnlilv with siihsiiiminl 

librarian with ilio HrilMi I'tiiuKll. Ilimijh based lit 
,bM norraslly bp ijicnl Inrucly merwas. I miles fnelmlo siipcr- 
«l U» CouiKlI’a libraries : lhe >:s|>:>iisfoii aiul dovelupmcnl oi 
mias; lbs promotlnn of Urilisli pnlilicMions. 

al will be nn a career basis ibrntish General .Service bniry 
.._nct. Entry will lie ut Grade F. sat.irv scale f2.l57-C2.Sb7 ; 
Omus Allowance, free furnished nceimimudaltan, paid pas^ges 
tad lilmonccs lor children's cducalmii. 

_ tar London Inlerviews and iniard. Chisuii* dmc 2S June. 
taTanlur (urlk-iilari niut appltcmt, m lonn Muniing L/I/Cs in': 
bntoeal Denari menl, flip liriiish Omnetl. AS Davies Rirrci, 


.viond University 


V^ntments 


VACANT APPOINTMENTS AND PUBLIC NOTICES &c 


Librarians 


LONDON no ROUGH OF 
BARNET 

UlIKNRlt.S PUPARlMFJrr . 

, APnih'AtlOSM are Invent r«Ma 
AhMMjnwl. Ubmnaiw tor lhe ter or 
A-OOTH LlnRARlAN. SatAi. A.P. 3H 
itiJM u ji.iun, pi U4 no Louden 

potni c t entry on die i»ie 
skoendtat un quulirn-dSlun nVJ upen- 
qiM. 

'Nuilunsil Xetane. • Pensionable nwi. 
Atrdli^l csumlnailuii. C'utvuslU ilh- 

S iuftflo 1M tiuMcwTuI NBdlitaic wilt 
e tiiwul in iem-dn in ihs leikko at 
Ulc i uuiwll lur H font two man. 

K AMikyPiPfi roiro and fuiUicr detatls 
im lhir.iujflt .MhmrlaO, RuscfuTMa 
Buriwnbi. Ron Jan. MW* 
niiK. (.teliiii Pats, iwh June. isbi. . 

, R. M. WILLIAMS. lrp« ( Writ. ' •' 

‘ CAMBKiDGUSHIKE AND 
ISLE OF ELY 

BUUCdATlOTl COMMltlbK- 
t’OUNTV LIBRARY 


LONDON BOROUGH OF 
•' HACKNEY 

«* eBPHCJdol* and Jutthcr at- 
liili flow the town Clerk, Turn Hall 

“.“A* rcl " r ‘"“ | S by l?!i» 

LONDON BOROUGH OF~ 
HARROW 

EfJUOATION COVIKHTTSR 

i?.. ‘f?. M.iaa-ei .Sfa iwanmml^ 


cludw; ?reireurieo 
nn ihc boldtr 
Cluttered JAbnimn. 

li 


»ru £{,*03 dcpca- 
mi pom being ■ 

jrrtloaUaa fonna 
X EUireoHun Xtr- 
•f-ytxi Road. JTar- 
ible by I bib June. 


' CORPORATION OF 
LONDON 

CITY BUSINGS LIBRARY 

,cl l B, «d for work lariel* 

■ 

trrrtbcr dels 111 
Librarian. Ou.Mhnll Ubiaiy, 

KENT COUNTY COUNCIT. 

KENT BOUCAIION COMMIH EE 
COUNTY LIDRAHY 
NORTH pL PET BRANCH LIBRARY 
MOBILE LIBRARIAN 

.swa 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF 
TYNEMOUTH 
LniRARIGR DWARTM'BN T 

Sffi’y.JSra WIM f« dentiiwv nnr- 

COLLEGE OF 
LIBRARIANSHIP, wales 

LIBRARIAN l LECTURER 
U SCALE ifil.94T.C2.S17l 


dcptDd on 

Mr dlrturbanee a I Ion i nee (ion 


InwiToJ dia^SJL 8 "f total non Pel- 

» ssrjs.'ja,? T,n "' 

K'. a Ssii,S" ”"“* -MS&B 

■ j jjj g toiifim' suu %iS{h Sow! 

COUNTY BOROUGH 
OF WALSAUL 

^LJC LIBRARIES DEPARTMENT 
CENTIRAL LBKDINO LIBRARIAN 
Salarv AP m/IV (£1.313 lo £ 3J oa, 

iS LSSS HMSaWag; 

caerai ; 

al et 

JK rf wo 

! '. WILTSHIRE COUNTY 

. couNcn” • • ; 


.10 u.thu ' . , ’ ' 

IMp mih removal eepemea airan in 
'•iwand , 

IXnUtT .parUenlsia from I ho Conniy 
Ubrarlen, Shire I loll tarn hi Wat C'B< 
OAI*. lo wbrati anrUoailooa ilvlna aae. 
iwnfeidaiv ul ednciKop. espuimce, *e., , 
ana Uw. naiuea or nraona to VCm« 
reference «ny tw nuda.. ihoaig fle. wu. 
to^jojub him nut . Imw ■ ifnk tiih 

■■ U IT. VUWaKIK, CMel Eflwmtob : 

1 ■ 

I ■* DUNDEE COLLEGE OF : 
EDUCATION 

. ffifcUKi.% 

r ptcuii/c it iru! acdiiwininn «ml _preaa> , 
nation ol noiobnojc male rials . PinK-i . 
Uanl ddallfu-ailom and. ivjovani e 
lener w miercu «e pMuliM, Tire. * 

,U »p lhe vtuie tj.di.i id fif.TTa. wH6 
placlus (umiilina: 10 uc and edpurience. 

Appliiailun laraiv. rcluioahlc hr I8lh' 
June. I«7I. and furihcr-Mfumiilini' mail - 
he oM-iiiied fritm ine P-incirnl. XHnidea 
Part piuLe, linn- . 

HALIFAX COUNTY 
; .JtQROliGH *. 

BIIAM.il .141111 AHJ AN '. 

APPMf -Al IONS a*v imlied tor iba . 
ISJvr uf BRANCH LIBRARIAN; pre- 
fer iWv • imm < hvit'ed f roratliiaa. • but 
appitcuiju >*h.» h»»e 1 want it- compkicd 
in f»r (fi'idn.iiUtpa ouf l>e von liar red. > 

• 7ta; uiAr> will tv. on Lmierlnn,* Scale 
-terur* poiiR aeromint 10 nuabncicttirw 
ana «•***-■ h-dcc. The anr-omtnn.ni k euh- . 


Harris public library 

■ ASsbT Mr Nii ■ 

rfPSlLrrf : 
111 

, ^RTFOHDSHlRE : ' 

; . COUNTY COUNCIL * 

tombCT^"*** 01 ®“ UMIll0B “»« fti Sap. 

mil TU HlJl? ‘V°H IJ *1 ■yw riii 

MERTON -■ ~ 


SRV 1 * <kpeB,,cn, 

n^ p j p*°. ™ rlfl * thould be. reiumrd by 

KOYAL BOROUGH OF 
KINGSTON UPON 
THAMES 

THAI NEK LIBRARIAN 

J10 


' -nZ — ' , l a **m«, r 


Clerical *ul». . ■ 

AsrsM'f S**l»« el>pf«pfinia , Octalk 
ol «iujiie»4il< J nt and avt-e'iunce. end in. - . 
e'M'na lhe o.-uoei of t4o icfcr«<s, thnuM 
be c»^l It ltd not Ifiirr Hub Jirnd jfih to-.' 
ihe Chidl l.itxrirjjn. ventral - Ubiaiy. , 
•M»idr *•»!». Hmtfa*. 
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gSfiSBS W iW 

™™«l Rial, narmem fit nnomred 
■ bo J " 

gtty 1 ’ 

NEWCASTLE liPON T\TVE ' 
EDUCATION COM^IITTEE 

... SCHfOOLS lUftRAKIAN ■ 

- ■ . : * .tlWQ poxTri’ ...... 

'■a sagi^^aftu ... 

JffiWjJenWve ■aahgijta™ 1 : 


Han.: ShfcT K| 

, |h 4 minimum 
I UbAirhM). . 

&£ 2 g 3 S*m‘ 


n«. •« 2 i«' teo®. ^ B£:. 

■leiunip Tyne- Nbi hJ.VT • - 
ft|m% to wmraN *%»/ 


THE POLYTECHNIC OF 
THE SOUTH BANK 

.„,„l IUBAUIAN. t.KAI'F II 
l hirii/ a i'i U f J ' S a ' p IBV l , e.l llanai 

nl.lVh if.J PtKT. 

rJl 1 ..J'? 1 1 - 1 " it in w.»k in 

ilk siliniiliiiJnR enilmninriii nl 4 nr" 

.mj caPirdiim Polviethme 

ftilnrt »o*hr . £ 2.1711 
toi J. 1 y,.,. PKlj^iw «n.i npnlii..Hl<.ii 
•rhJf K iJ,E? 1 .*i r • li*'nni mil. 

lhe I ’•tlt'ji limit nr ilio Bank. 

Bniinmh Kind. 1 , 11111,111 ski 

RACE RELATIONS IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 

Sh?.h a, *ln ienul.ed hi lire 

SlnL i„ A ' k L 1B 1 avnumie ol Rhcc Rein- 

stt“! , Lihamirihiirf lielun: Sci’irmher. 

irtomm , 'I™' 1 "" jn0 rhfdlenl am 
tcneiuei. Aalaiy bt ncdnil.iii.in, 

K A i'* “ , }% Thr Director. 

SA.I R.ll., Amlrn Ibniac, nn Ur Knnc 

S®. h-lh'® 1 TSf J wb.inne,bur 2 . 

U &2£&\ A ? s 'ST ; \!ST i .lrm-l,, ]R 10 I9 
,*? lechulcnl Inlargiidon 

om-r'n.'.n .S 1 *?. 1 ™' *}!»•«. latclleni 


“ispnunm- 10 lejro all ...pi-nf uf 
St?”,'* Uhr.ily work. PlAnum manner 
lh i." ° Includlnli linfl 

Itan langustK nyemial. tin if 

flftfSSRPW "life 

-jsp “ 


VKTORIAVNIVa* 
OF WEI.LINCTOW 
Nh« 2EAIAKU J 
si nidh i<R( luai'di® lye 

APPl.U AIIONS ure 

ilis abut 1- -menu nw Am»» 
ilir |jep.Tinrm m 
A PD^ can's M , er 

l-’rmili ami tstoW* “ 

FrriUll and J AsHah- IN^ *5 
Ln..»ltdw of ■Ms'i.ilK 
will I* ixeiUdeitd. dw P 
IIUV Ire dlvro ia*prww“,S 
knmaSalge uf prv<*‘™ 01 ^ . 
mun? or id IJniiUIW. ■- j 
■|lie sjIsp wnta t« iJZfJu 

Is Bum ANZJ.MIII per «g?a 
k7Wr'..iHW Per siw«. 
hir ; ihrn 7r.m 

irtt fc.1 »o»»rs a to W 
Ins to onllflad** 

Superjnnaill.m l< J~5M| 

KS8.U. KtsH aiU Ubtawni 
f.»r ibjvcl and mbcw 
l'nnbcr [MPtcidan "N 
to lhe met kod 
able fnun ito 
wealth UnllBAB 
(Jordon Square, LenA* 

U1-JK7 8.rtj». 
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Ollier Votant 
‘ppointments 


MOUNT ALLISON 
UNIVERSITY 
SBCkville, N.B. 
Canada 

Application* aro invllsd tor a 
poBlIlon in tlia Doparimom ol 
English, innclilng ilutlOB in enm- 
manco SaptonUiai 3071 . Tho 
condianiQ may oa nnpomiod al 
any rank. A strong b.ii:hg round 
In no&iorntlon and coUlconlh 
CS'ilury lllaraturo will be lovaurod, 
as won ob on tnleresl in undai- 
graduoio lonchlng. Salary minim* 
ire : FVotMBQr |i 7.000 ; Aaao- 
olalo S 13.200 1 AeBislani $10,300 : 
Laciurer $0.2(10. Sand sppUoa- 
llona Dolors jL.nB 15. IB71, lo 
Or, L. A. Dunhomin, Doparlmeni 
Hoad. 


University of Bradford 

Applications art tolled from g»d 
honour* graduate! or uudenli gradint- 
Ing thii summer to one-year appoint- 
ment Of GRADUATE TRAINEE LIBRA- 
RIAN. Succeaful compleUon confers 


Public and University 
Appointments 


THE- UNIVERSITY OF 
. - _ MANCHESTER 

wlBfaliT I'Lis-ll/. KUllUil QpOt}[|1l|MD( 
dSfawT lJD "■ “ P'**»-«icUUval nrld 11 

' A m"!L l f!Jfe fl ... a "j | ' BOpl.k.UK.n limn 

The UNIVERSITY OF 

MMmm 


SHEW E -OftM. Ws? « 

' ’ LONDON' GRaDUATT? 

5cno# ar wss : 

jr« A |w2r 0 lto'»2^ififf2S l, Sf B ' '•to, - 


SB 

- 1 #-: --rceSTMi 

• UNIVERSITY, OF 


wgiwTrA lilt. 


iftT 1 h, t: ? U “Vr* 




MUSEUM ASSBWjjJ 

' TUKL’li POSTS 

C'andkJuicv utf 
normally lu»« I'-* J-., nJjtafl 
rnalliii laoiuaje a"d ■« 
tubietn. Jniitlt 

IMW.HIAI- WAR 

4FNI’ of ART, jSfauWjfl 
mainly cunwmrd aU» 

duinf. ■nsvmlnf 

yfilon ol ibr hU ! Ryt jftj 

inieieti In lUu ajM 

■ m?e?, v SF u S'3i 

and nunuvcrlpls. ■*“ }} l !5L ta)*| 
Hun ul "*» CGI 

enqulrioy Irwin Int , 

; wjiiHaieni ,n . toJS!, 

Or inurreei In niii*i ,r » . /A 

udtilUW|c-, • 'giSIsJ 

nlallnn of «”* ^eiiy 

lifly WKWJd VSbv ** 

collet I Ion id 
<n Bjarlllme mrsl'ib 

. wnMlbul-H pSta. pw rt 
^FW full 

HO be f«l»*"L, to riopW* 

10 ri.ll ser»t« ...‘■‘"TiBrti - 
Link. Buil<HHhJ Lr - 
OrMIkJi. 

"iwvMSiTV <S5.. 

(/NlViRSnV^ ,f T 

wrNWTJrlS, 

iho lloiwn ”f.j e fto n>i»b 

ciueani ijftoUSSV *•" 5..-H- 

euccenful c«ivJW*» wuirfM r- 

Eke pan t? JlSiauri t trf 


Finihcr deiall* and application fom 
from the Penoooel Officer. University 
of Bradford, Bradford 607 10P. 


Can you 
write ? 


If the answer is yes. Kodak Limited may have 
a ]ob lor you in their Advertising and Promo- 
tions Division, located 3 ! Ruisllp. Middlesex. 
They want a lively, young creative writer 
(male or female), who can handle semi- 
technical material in both a promotional and 
factual manner; and who has a scientific, 
photographic or educational background. 
Experience of professional writing would 
be useful but is not essential. 

They can offer an attractive starling salary 
and excellent conditions of employment. 


Please write or telephone for an application 
form to : — 

H. H. Olejnik 
Personnel Department 
Kodak Limited 
Victoria Road 
Ruisiip, Middlesex 
Tel 01-422 3443 Ext. 28 




UNIVERSITY OF IFE 
NIGERIA 

Applications are invited lor the tallowing posts in 
DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 

a) PROFESSOR 

b) SENIOR LECTURER/ 

LECTURER <4 posts) 

Candidates foi lhe P/oleaaoiahip should have experience el higher 
education In arpas where English Is a Second Language. Tho De- 
pariment ol English oilers degiea couises in boih Literature and 
Language, end candidates should have considerable experience >n 
one cr other ol these, together with an Interest in the wholo field 
of English Studies. The Department also provides a general fresh- 
man Use ol English Course, responsibility lor detailed organization 
of which le lo be delegated lo a Senior Lecturer. II la exacted that 
e programme ol graduate studios will be operating In the near future. 
Senior Lechuor/Leolurers are required lo conduct work at under- 
graduate and paslgcaduale level ,n lhe lo Rowing Molds:— English 
Language — especially with reference to lhe application lor modern 
linguistic method a to tho improvement of language skills; Language 
Laboratory Malhod*, wild special reference la Orel English: Litera- 
ture. Drama and American LI leratg re— though other araae al special 
Interest mey be accommodated. In particular on appolnlment SB 
Eo-ilor Lecturer will be available lo a suitably quolllled person 
capable ol taking charge of lhe University's general freshmen dm 
ol English Course, which is already well eslsbllahod. 

AppllosnlB with special Interest In reading efficiency courses would 
be ol particular interest. Candidates should have higher aegises and 
an Interest In research. 

Salary acalo : 

ProiesBor t N3.000 p.a. 

Senior Lecturer CN2.276-tN2.67B p.a. 

Leolursr CN1.2aQ-EN2.175 p.a. (CN6^E7 storting) 

Salary supplemented In rangB C4G0-CS26 p.a. (sterling) end a due ail on 
allowances and children's holiday visit passages poyaNe in epnro- 
priale case by British Government. Superannuation scheme; various 
allowances. Family pasieges; regular overseas Joave.- 
Deialted applications (0 copies) naming 3 referees by 23 June 1971 lo 
Inter-Unharnlly Council, 

SO/91 Tottenham Court Road, 

London, W1P ODT 
from whom panto ulars are available. 


BRUNEL UNIVERSITY 

Thero are vacancteB In 'ho Uni- 
versity Library tor 

Two additional 

LIBRARY ASSISTANTS 

Applicants should have nol teas 
than 3 G.C.E. 1 O ' tevels includ- 
ing English Language or equiva- 
lent. 

Commencing snlary dcpontlnni on 
gunlllli nilons nn<l e*Porli.nc*» in 
Scalu LOlG-CMOl pu( annum f'lut. 
London Wolghllng. Holidays start 
si Ivro weeks s mat (the Univer- 
sity Blso closes for the Christmas 
and Easier weeks] and good fun- 
choon and aoclel fociiltlea are al 
hand. 

POBlcard for application form to 
Eatabllahmenf Officer. Brunei 

Sf^siuriiffiioa^a 

Ext. 40. Closing date IHh Juno. 
1971. 


BUTE COUNTY COUNCIL 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

Appointment ol 

COUNTY 

LIBRARIAN 

Applicailona are Invited horn quail- 
liod and oxpertennod Librarians lor 
"^nnimmoni as County Llbrsifan. 

Applicable lo tho post la 
.... range ol Administrative 
Professional Grades O lo e 
ical Authority aenrlnsB Strnl- 
' Council). I.e, at present £1.719 
E8.26S, with plaofno aooordlng lo 
— s nd experience. 

.ulars and form of applt- 
ba obtained from tho 
lo . whom - applications 
nade hoi later than 18th 

1971. 

unices. JOHN E. HARRISON, 
; Bute Diroclor of Education 


CLINICAL RESEARCH CENTRE 

WATFORD ROAD, HARROW HA1 3UJ 

CLERICAL ASSISTANT 

Applications are Invited from candidates with Interest 
In public, medical or aclantiflo library work and prefer- 
ably with five " O M lavela. 

Salary from £11. 46-El 0.58 dependant on aae. 

Applications and further details to: 

Mr. L. C. Manwarlng, Librarian 

BOKttQiotftX 


tied Advertisements : 

Library Supplement publishes Classified Advertisements 
allowing headings : 

: : , . Other Categories 


' ; Books ?nd, Prints 

. Researchers 

-LHeraiy- 

Lectures & MecHugs 

J;., • j ■ ■■ .; - 1. •' > .. 

‘ , Typing Services '• 

Educational Courses 

Ptrsouai ' 

! CoimwifMetolCoUecHng 

Foj Sale add Wanted 

Theatres! & Exhibitions, . 


University 
M, College 
v Cardfff 

Applications &ra Invited foi ^ 
lhe following vacanoleB In 
lhe Library : 

i ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

(Acquisitions Deparlmont, 
Main Library) 

Salary range ; El ,401-22,454 
(bar) -£3,003 p.a. Pleaae 
quote 0038 A. 

SENIOR LIBRARY 
ASSISTANT 

(Applied Sciences Library) 
Salary range : £1,038-21,615 
p.a. Please quote 0035B. 

SENIOR LIBRARY 
ASSISTANT 

(Counter Main Library) 
Salary range : £1,03B*E1.518 
p.a. Pleaae quote 0038A. 

Dulles to commence lor all 
three pools — September 1, 
1971. 

Applications should be sent 
to The Registrar, University 


UNIVEHSITI KEBANGSAAW 
MALAYSIA 

(The Nations] Unlvarally of 
Malaysia) 

ASSISTANT 

LIBItAMAN 

Applications are Invited for two 
positions of Assistant Librarian 
on tea basic scale Malaysian 
(930 X 35-1,039/1,100 X 40-1,300 

f ior month (approximately Bier- • 
Ing G1.312-E2.080 par annum). 

A variable allowance ranging 
from M5169-MS400 per month or 
approximately sterling E240-E6J0 
por yesr (dependent an marital 
Btaius and basic salary) as '.vail 
as a supplementary alfowanca for 
housing ranging from Mfifto- 
M9300 par month aro. also pay- 
able. 

Ths appolnfmanls are offarad on 
conlinot farms ranging from iwo 
- to ihroa yaara. The vacancies ara 
for Via positions ol Cfilof- Cata- 
loguer and Head ol Reader Ser- 


vices In Uio library d( a ndwly 
established University (founded 
1970) whore lhe collections will 
be Increasing al a rata ol 2D, ON 



College, P.O. BOX 78, Cardiff 
CF1 1XL, from whom further 
details can be obtained.. 
Cleat no dqta fqr applica- 
tions— June 12, 1971. 


Requests' for. application , terms 
ahobrd be forwarded to the R«- 
elstrar, irnJvsrallt - Kabangaann 
Malaysia, P.O. Box 1134, Jeloii 
penial Bant, Kuala Lumpur, 
Malaysia, to whom complelM 
fortpa ahould be returned by 3Mll 
July. If 71. . 


Please JU in the form below in block capitals, with the copy for 
your announcement and send it to the address below. ■ ■; : . 

JRates t 35p per.. line (MTit-Mp) Box Naihber 15p Eitre. 
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NAME 1 


ADDRESS 
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